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Dedication 


This book is respectfully dedicated to 


GENERAL JOHN HUNT OLEY 
WILLIAM PARKINSON WALKER 
FRANK BLISS ENSLOW 
GEORGE FREDERICK MILLER 
Z. TAYLOR VINSON 
CHARLES WILLIAM CAMPBELL | 
RUFUS SWITZER 


whose active years cover the span of life of the city. 
Each contributed much to its development. 


SS AS OO GF Fearn 


Foreword 


The purpose of this book is not commercial. On 
the contrary, its purpose is to record both in text and 
picture the transition in the period of seventy-five 
years of a farming community into a city of some 
85,500 souls. A city that boasts of its railroads and 
water transportation facilities—its banks and mer- 
cantile houses—its splendid factories. But better still, 
a city of churches, schools, homes, parks, and recrea- 
tion facilities not equaled in West Virginia. 


A city that is destined to enjoy a constant and 
continuous growth and a good city to live in. 


George Selden Wallace 


Huntington, West Virginia 
December, 1946 


The asterisk (*) following the title indicates that the 
article was furnished by the subscriber. 


The Cabell County Court 


HE County Court of Cabell County congratu- 

lates the citizens of Huntington on the Seventy- 

Fifth Anniversary of their city and on its 
splendid growth. 

It points out that the county seat was moved 
from Barboursville to Huntington on the 26th day 
of December, 1887, and the county government was 
housed temporarily in the City Building, then on 
the east side of Ninth Street. From that good hour 
until now the County Court not only had an interest 
in the growth and development of the city but has 
actively contributed to these ends. 

In the face of considerable opposition from indi- 
viduals who claimed the location was too far out 
and the lot too large, on July 29, 1892, it bought 
Block 90, the present courthouse square and erected 
the County Building thereon. As demands for more 
space in the courthouse has arisen, it has provided 
these additions in the most economical manner. 

Before the State Road Commission was created 
there were some 56.15 miles of hard surface primary 
roads and 81.70 miles of hard surface secondary 
roads, making a total of 137.85 miles of hard sur- 
face roads radiating from the city. This was the 
largest mileage of hard surface roads of any county 
in the state. 

It discontinued the practice of renting the county 
poor farm to the highest bidder, the renter to board 
these unfortunates, and on December 5, 1927, the 
court, under the leadership of T. H. Nash, then 
president, purchased the Everett Farm of 156 acres 
at Ona and established thereon a home for the aged 
and infirm white people of Cabell County and this 
farm, under the management of the court, has been 


BOONE ARTHUR 


T. H. NASH 


raised to a high degree of productivity and supports 
itself. 


THE COUNTY COURT 


The County Court has charge of the fiscal affairs 
of the county. Money for these purnoses must 
be raised by taxes so the citizens of Huntington 
have direct interest in the court and the type of men 
who compose it. 

“The County Court is peculiarly a Virginia insti- 
tution. It has its origin in the Monthly Courts es- 
tablished in Charles City County and Elizabeth 
City County, Virginia, (1623-24). These Monthly 
Courts (in 1642-43) were changed to County Courts, 
and their duties and powers enlarged. Sometimes 
its members were styled commissioners, and as 
early as 1661-62 its members were called justices. 
This designation continued some 200 years. 

The members of the County Courts have aiways 
been, as the old law writers express it, “plain 
country gentlemen’ without technical knowledge of 
the law, yet the County Courts have possessed juris- 
diction of both law and equity. 

When Cabell County was created, in 1809, the 
County Court was composed of the several justices 
of the county, who had been appointed by the gover- 
nor and whose term of office was during good 
behavior. Four of the justices constituted a quorum. 

It was a self-perpetuating body for the reason 
that new justices were nominated by the County 
Court and from these nominations the governor 
made his appointments to fill vacancies. 


ARTIE HOLLEY 


It was the custom for the governor to name the 
presiding justice as the sheriff of the county. The 
constitution of 1850 made the offices of justices of 
the peace and sheriff elective, and with this change 
the County Court continued until 1863 
when the new state of West Vir- 
ginia was created. 

Its first constitution did not 
provide for County Courts 
but put the fiscal affairs of 
the county in charge of a 
board of supervisors. 

The constitution of 
1872 restored the 
County Courts, com- 
posed of three mem- 
bers called commis- 
sioners elected by 
popular vote for the 
term of six years. 

The jurisdiction of 
the present County 
Court has been much 
curtailed, but it still 
has charge of the fiscal 
affairs of the county, 
its business affairs and 
probate jurisdiction, and 
one of its duties is to pro- 
vide a courthouse and jail. 

Some account of how the 
County Court of Cabell County 
has discharged this duty is in- 
teresting. 


CABELL COUNTY 


Cabell County was formed in 1809 
and was named for William H. 
Cabell, Governor, and the first county seat was in 
the town of Guyandotte, located in the courthouse 
square which included the intersection of Main and 
Bridge Streets, but we have no account of the 
dimensions of this building. 

At a meeting held on May 3, 1814, an order was 
made moving the county seat from Guyandotte to 
the village of Barboursville, where it continued until 
the latter part of 1887 except for a period of some 
eighteen months during the Civil War when Con- 
federate raiders made it necessary to move the 
county seat to the town of Guyandotte. Again the 
records are silent as to a description of the court- 
house and jail first erected at Barboursville, but 
in any event they were used until January 23, 1849, 
when the County Court, composed of Frederick 
G. L. Beuhring and others, required a report to be 
made as to the cost of erecting a new courthouse 
and clerk’s office on the public square and in pur- 
suance of this report a new courthouse and clerk’s 
office was erected and on the 23rd of December, 
1853, the court ordered that a new jail be built of 
hewn white oak logs not less than 12 inches thick. 
This courthouse and jail continued in use until the 
county government was moved to Huntington and 


WILLIAM H. CABELL 


Governor, 1805-08 


For whom the county was named 


was more recently used as a part of the Morris 
Harvey College. 

On the 26th day of December, 1887, the county 
seat was moved to Huntington and the county gov- 
ernment occupied the City Building 

on the east side of Ninth Street. 
These quarters soon became in- 

adequate and in 1892 the 
court bought the present 

courthouse square. 
The panic of 1893 came 
on and it was not until 
May 8, 1895, that the 
County Court, consist- 
ing of B. H. Thack- 
ston, President, C. H. 
Morris, and C. C, 

Dickey, asked for 

plans and specifica- 

tions for a court- 
house to be of stone 
and brick, two stories 


and electricity and 
to have three fronts 
and four entrances and 
contain rooms for the 
Circuit Court, Clerk’s 
Office, etc. A number of 

plans and _ specifications 
were received and a contract 
was awarded for the erection 
of the building at a cost of $95, 
850.00, the contractor to put in a 
foundation for the price of $6,475.00 
and the work on the foundation to 
be done in the fall and winter of 
1895. The foundation was construc- 
ted before the end of the year under 
the supervision of James L. Thornburg, County 
Engineer, but no further work was done on the 
courthouse. The court did build a new jail—a buff 
brick and berea sandstone building three stories 
high with a slate roof which stood near the north- 
west corner of the square and which was put in use 
early in 1895. On December 3, 1896, Charles A. 
Moses, a contractor, appeared in open court with a 
contract dated the 24th day of November, 1895, 
which had been executed between him and B. H. 
Thackston and C. C. Dickey, Commissioners, pro- 
viding for the construction of the courthouse. The 
court approved this contract, but the approval con- 
tained the significant provision that work under it 
would begin in 1897 or 1898 after sixty days notice 
to the contractor, to be completed as rapidly as possi- 
ble and to be paid for out of county funds of the 1896 
levy. The work on the building was started in the 
late summer or early fall of 1899 and on November 
11, 1899, there was a parade and the cornerstone was 
laid with considerable ceremony. George S. Wallace 
was the marshal of the parade. The county court at 
that time consisted of Sam Gideon, President, and 
J. G. Hatfield and Edmund Kyle, Commissioners, 
and J. B. Stewart, supervising architect. 


high, lighted with gas 
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On December 4, 1901, the courthouse was com- 
pleted and the county court entered an order de- 
claring the structure ready for occupancy as the 
courthouse of Cabell County and it was adjudged 
that on and after the 26th day of December, 1901, 
it become and be 
the courthouse 
of Cabell County 
and be used for 
county purposes. 

The court at 
the same time 
named a com- 
mittee consist- 
ing of Major 
Ely Ensign, 
George F. Mil- 
ler, D. E. Ab- 
bott, F. D. Ful- 
ler, B. W. Foster, 
ae eocaillon. 
together with 
J. B. Stewart, 
architect, to ex- 
amine the build- 
ing and report 
whether or not 
in their opinion 
the contractor 


WILLIAM BUFFINGTON 

had donethe one of the Gentlemen Justices who 
work according onstituted the County Court — 1814, 
to contract. The when the courthouse was moved from 


commissioners 
on the next day 
reported that the contract had been faithfully per- 
formed. 

The circuit court was in session in the courtroom 
in the Ninth Street Building and it continued in that 
building until its adjournment on December 24th 
when it adjourned to meet in the new courthouse 
on December 26, 1901. Pursuant to this adjourn- 
ment the circuit court moved into the new court- 
room and had its first session of court therein on 
December 26, 1901. The new building provided 
ample rooms for the circuit court, criminal court, 
county court, and their respective clerks and office 
rooms for the sheriff, assessor, and prosecuting 
attorney, and had rooms to spare. The courtrooms 
were on the second floor, the circuit court in the 
east end and the criminal court in the west end. 


FINANCES 


Although the contract provided that the cost of 
the new building was to be paid out of county orders 
drawn on the 1896 levy, it was actually paid out 
of a bond issue of $120,000 which issue had been 
authorized to pay for the courthouse and construc- 
tion of a new bridge over the Guyandotte River 
at Third Avenue. It is pointed out that the contract 
price of this new building was $95,850 and the 
interest on this amount for the average life of 
the bond issue of fifteen years amounted to $83,091 
and had the county court been able to provide funds 
to pay for construction of the courthouse by addi- 


Guyandotte to Barboursville. 


tional levy, it would have meant a saving to the 
taxpayers of $83,091. 

At the turn of the century Huntington enjoyed 
an unparalleled period of prosperity. The city grew 
by leaps and bounds and as a result of this growth 
in some fifteen 
or twenty years 
the courthouse 
was inadequate 
to meet the 
needs of the 
county govern- 
ment. 


FIRST 
ADDITION 
TOs CEE 
COURTHOUSE 


In 19238 the 
County Court 
composed of 
vey Loe NG asa 
President, Ma- 
jor T. McKay 
Hays, and Irv- 
ing Morrison, 
Commissioners , 
had plans and 
specifications 
made for the 
construction of 
the west wing, 
65x103 feet, of the courthouse to be built of berea 
sandstone and this wing was built at a cost of $133,- 
900 which was paid out of a special three-year levy. 
Contrast this financing with the manner in which 
the first building was paid for. If this addition had 
been built and paid for by a 30-year five per cent 
bond issue, the interest on these bonds would have 
amounted to $100,425, but the annual building levy 
was small and by following this method the court 
saved the taxpayers the entire amount. 


SECOND ADDITION TO THE COURTHOUSE 
AND NEW JAIL 


The court on the 22nd of August 1938 had the 
architect prepare plans and specifications for a new 
jail and an east wing to the courthouse. On Decem- 
ber 28, 1928, the court awarded a contract to Eng- 
strom & Wynn, Wheeling, West Virginia, for the 
erection of the new jail and the east wing of the 
courthouse and in addition, do some remodeling to 
the old parts of the building. The contractor began 
work at once. The old jail was moved to the south 
and enclosed in a wire fence and kept in use while 
the new jail was erected. The new jail is a modern 
four-story building with a ground basement built 
of berea sandstone with a built-up roof. It is con- 
nected by a bridge from its third story to the crim- 
inal courtroom. The east wing of the courthouse is 
also built of berea sandstone. The jail and east wing 
were finished on March 16, 1940. 


F. G. L. BEUHRING 
One of the Gentlemen Justices who com- 
posed the County Court in 1849 when the 
contract was let for the erection of the 
third courthouse (Barboursville). 


THE THIRD COURTILOUSE, ERECTED BETWEEN 1849 AND 1852 


BARBOURSVILLE 


1895 


NTY JAIL COMPLETED IN 


CABELL COU 


mes 3 


B. H. THACKSTON 


TEMPORARY COURTHOUSE 
East side of Ninth Street at Four and One-half Al'ey, Huntington 
1887-1901 
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SAM GIDEON 


Dot ehith COR TH OLS Hao Os1 


The East Wing Shown Above Opened to the Public March 23-24, 1940 


F. A. WARE M. C. (Cliff) BLAKE WM. M. MARTIN D. L. FREUTEL 
Clerk of the County Court Clerk of the Circuit Court Assessor Sheriff 
since 1933. since January 1, 1933. 1925-1928; and since 1933 
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JUDGE H. CLAY WARTH JUDGE JOHN W. HEREFORD JUDGE IRA P. BAER 


Common Pleas Court Cireuit Court Domestic Relations Court 


MAJOR T. McK. HAYS C. R. SAUNDERS CHARLIE KING CHARLIE WITHERS 


Commissioner, 1921-1926. Deputy Assessor _ Deputy Circuit Clerk Deputy Circuit Clerk 


President 1921-1922. 


THE NEW JAIL 
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The Earliest Years 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago the City of Hunting- 
ton was incorporated, and looking back over 
these short years we marvel at its growth and 

wonder, but if we had been on the ground at the 
date of its corporate beginning there were doubtless 
many persons living who were more than seventy- 
five years old and those old-timers could form their 
own memory have spoken of facts that showed that 
this location had been a cross road of trade since 
the beginning. The great Ohio—the Labelle Riviere 
—was discovered by LaSalle. It had borne on its 
bosom Indians, French voyageurs, soldiers, and 
thousands of settlers seeking homes in the great 
west. 

In 1749 the Governor General of Canada had sent 
Captain Celoron down this river to claim this ter- 
ritory for France and to support the claim he buried 
vronze plates at the mouths of its principal tribu- 
varies asserting France’s claim. In 1755 Mary Ingles 
after her escape from the Indians traveled these 
bottoms on her return home. By this time the French 
and Indian War was well under way and Dinwiddie, 
then governor of Virginia, in his effort to secure 
soldiers for this war had issued his proclamation on 
the 19th day of February 1754 in which he promised 
land on the Ohio to men who would volunteer for 
this service. There were volunteers and the war 
was fought to a successful conclusion. On the 15th 


day of December 1772 Lord Dunmore, then governor 
of Virginia, fulfilled Dinwiddle’s promise and 
granted to John Savage and sixty other persons for 
service in the French and Indian War a boundary of 
land extending from Catlettsburg, Kentucky, to a 
point above Nine Mile Creek in Cabell County. This 
grant, which includes the present site of the City of 
Huntington, has since been known as the Savage 
Grant. 

In 1775 some of the patentees met on this grant 
and by verbal agreement attempted a division of the 
land. Some of these patentees remained on the land, 
but development here was slow. In 1791 James and 
William Kelly with their families were traveling up 
the Ohio River on a boat and at a point about one 
mile below the mouth of the Guyan River were fired 
upon by Indians on the West Virginia side of the 
river. Both Kellys were killed but their families 
escaped to the Ohio side. 

In the first few years of the 1800’s the commerce 
around the mouth of the Guyan River was measured 
in the several thousands of bear skins shipped each 
year from that point, but one fact stands out in bold 
relief and that is that this particular location had 
been the cross roads of trade from the earliest per- 
iod. Indian trails from southwest Virginia came 
down the ridges of the Guyandotte and thence turned 
west to the mouth of the Sandy. The first effort 


STAGECOACH ON “.JEEMS” AND KANAWHA TURNPIKE 
Design made by J. H. DisDebarr, Circa 1846 
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THE HENRY BROWN HOUSE 
Second Avenue above Fourth Street, built circa 1810. Said to have been the first brick house built in Cabell County. 


in road building from East Virginia west was the 
old state road, afterwards the ““Jeems” and Kanawha 
Pike, which came down Pearidge to Russell Creek, 
thence down what is now Norway Avenue, then 
Twentieth Street, turning west just north of the 
present buildings of Marshall College, thence west 
in the alley between Fifth and Sixth Avenues to the 
Ohio River at a point above Fourth Street, later 
known as Brownsville and thence on to the Big 
Sandy River. Brownsville was on Tract 37 of the 
Savage Grant and was owned by Richard and Ben- 
jamin Brown. They had a good river landing, water 
being at sufficient devths at all seasons in the year 
for boats to land. The Browns readily sensed the 
importance of this landing and river transportation. 
They had Claudius Crozet, the famous French en- 
gineer, lay out a town at this point which was in- 
corporated by the General Assembly of Virginia in 
1831-32 as Brownsville. Not a single lot was sold 
in the new village and nothing more transpired than 
the improvement of the old State Road. 


HUNTINGTON IS BORN 


In the summer of 1871 a pilot looking from 
his pilot house on one of the river packets as 
he passed along the river front would have seen 
nothing to suggest to him that important events 
were transpiring on the adjoining bottoms—events 
that in twenty years would end the passenger traf- 
fic on the Ohio River, but if this pilot had been an 
inquisitive fellow and had gone up on the bank at 


the landing at Brownsville, he would have seen the 
railroad cut down Third Street and a railroad ex- 
tending from the river front south on Third Street 
and then disappearing in the east. And if he had 
walked around a bit he would have seen a number of 
new buildings in the course of construction in the 
neighborhood of Seventh Street on Second and Third 
Avenues. He might have gotten a glimpse of the 
Rufus Cook surveying party laying out the new city 
and if he had made inquiry, he would have been told 
that things were in the making. 


The great Civil War was over these gix years. 
Williams Carter Wickham had acquired control of 
the Virginia Central Railroad which contracted with 
the two Virginias to complete the Covington and 
Ohio Railroad and had become the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad and he did more. He interested the 
great railroad builder, Collis P. Huntington in 
the venture and Huntington was elected president 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company in 
1869 and put his great financial resources and 
tremendous energy in the project of completing 
the road. Mr. Huntington was not only a rail- 
road builder but a man with a prophetic vision 
and in his mind’s eye he saw a splendid city 
stretched alone the south bank of the Ohio River 
west of the Guvan bearing his own name, and 
he likewise saw that there should be a bridge across 
the Ohio at this point and to make both things pos- 
sible he acquired a bridge site on the north side of 
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the Ohio River and set about to acquire and by 1871 
had acquired all of the land, with minor exceptions, 
lying between the west bank of the Guyan River 
and the Johnson land at about what is now First 
Street West. 


Mr. Huntington after reserving rights of way for 
the railroad and the railroad shops, conveyed the 
remainder of these lands to the Central Land Com- 
pany, which employed Rufus Cook, a surveyor from 
Boston, Massachusetts, to lay out the new city. Cook 
completed his map which was filed on December 6, 
1871. 


The construction of the railroad was pushed from 
both ends. On this end in 1870 Henry Taylor Doug- 
las, a Confederate Colonel, was on the ground and 
had begun the construction of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad Shops. The two rows of houses on 
the south side of Eighth Avenue east of Twentieth 
Street known as the brick and frame rows were 
under construction and were to be occupied by 
Chesapeake & Ohio employees. The railroad itself 
had been completed from Seventh Street west atong 
Second Avenue to 3rd Street, and thence south 
along Third Street and thence on to the east. In 
August, 1871, two locomotives, both wood burners, 
one named the Greenbrier, were brought down the 
Qhio River by boat and placed on these new tracks. 
Without waiting for the completion of the railroad, 
the Legislature by an act passed on February 27, 
1871, incorporated the City of Huntington, Cabell 
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County, West Virginia. It prescribed its corporate 
limits and provided that the first election under the 
act should be held on the first Thursday in Septem- 
ber, 1871, at Marshall College Post Office under the 
supervision of two Justices of the Peace. However, 
this election was not held until the 31st day of 
December, 1871, when P. C. Buffington was elected 
mayor and Dr. J. O. Wall, E. S. Holderby, D. W. 
Emmons, W. H. Hagen, and H. T. Mitchell were 
elected councilmen and the first meeting of the 
council was held on the 6th day of January, 1872, 
and one of the most important things the council 
did was to elect General John Hunt Oley as recorder 
and he continued to fill this office until the date of 
his death on March 11, 1888. J. Harvey Poage was 
elected Treasurer and A. J. Enslow was elected 
Street Commissioner. 

It was expected that the road would be completed 
in the fall of 1872 but bad weather delayed the work 
and the last spike was driven on January 29, 1873, 
by Claiborn R. Mason. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad was an accomplished fact and the City of 
Huntington was on its way to big things. The clip- 
ping from the Charleston Courier under date of Jan- 
uary 28, 1873, indicates that the date the road would 
be completed was generally known, that the boosters 
section of the city was already on the job, and that 
Charleston, then as now, envied its progressive 
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Dr. J. O. WALL 
Early Physician of Huntington 


KS.) HOLDERBY 


neighbor on the west and could not help giving him 
a slap. However, the article from the Richmond 
Whig of February 3, 1873, saying that the train on 
its return trip “tarried at Charleston” shows that 
in the eyes of the experienced and impartial news- 
paper men of that day Charleston was only a way 
station—The articles follow: 

wees Lhe last rail) it is claimed, will be laid to- 
morrow. If General Breslin is correct when he as- 
serts that the arrival of the first train from Rich- 


Joe OAGE 
FIRST TREASURER 


L. H. BURKS 
FIRST ASSESSOR 


JUDGE W. H. HAGEN 


mond will be welcomed at Huntington with a salute 
of one hundred guns, surely our metropolis could 
afford to rake up some old piece of ordnance and 
give them a passing salute. Let the ‘city fathers’ 
look to it that our city shall not be behind ‘our coun- 
try cousin’ Huntington.” 

—Charleston Courier, January 28, 1873. 


“When the train left Richmond on Thursday 
Evening, January 23, Colonel Whitcomb (Chief En- 
gineer) told the gentlemen who were on it with him 
that he would deliver them in Huntington over the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad by Wednesday night, 
29th instant. Punctual to the hour we of Huntington 
had faithfully waited on Wednesday night and ‘on 
time’ the headlights of the engine appeared around 
the bend and she rushed screaming into our town. 

“The first through train from Richmond to Hunt- 
ington! 

“To say that the occupants of that train were wel- 
comed would be a feeble way of expressing the en- 
thusiastic display. A yell burst forth as they came 
up to the platform and the passengers were almost 
dragged out by eager hands. Some gentlemen from 
Richmond took a walk around Huntington on Thurs- 
day A. M., visiting the public school, the newspaper 
offices, the bank and many of the stores but the fiat 
went forth that at 1:30 the train would start back 
for your (Richmond) city. So at that time “all 
aboard’ was the cry and with the company in- 
creased by the accession of several gentlemen from 
Huntington the ‘iron horse’ started on his return 
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THE NEW PASSENGER HOUSE AT HUNTINGTON, 1872 


journey. The express tarried at Charleston till 
around evening and then went to Kanawha. The com- 
pany composed of: Col. H. D. Whitcomb, Chief En- 
gineer; A. H. Perry, General Superintendent; Col. 
J. B. Baldwin, of Staunton; Albert Laidley, of Bar- 
boursville; H. Chester Parsons, Esq., Director 
C. & O., Huntington; Rev. J. Wm. Jones, Richmond, 
Chaplain; W. H. Pleasants and Mr. E. A. Fisher, of 
the Dispatch; Mr. Robt. Fisher and lady and G. Mor- 
riss and lady of Huntington; W. S. Downer, for- 
merly of Richmond, now of Huntington; J. Hooe 
Russel, cashier of Huntington bank and Major P. G. 
Dandridge, Chief Engineer, S. and A. R. R.’ 
—Richmond Whig, February 3, 1873. 
The people in Richmond, Virginia, were more in- 
terested in the completion of the road than the folks 
in Huntington for the very good reason that there 
were so many more of them. The Huntington train 
on its return trip took to Richmond a bottle of Ohio 
River water which was mingled with the water of 
the James and it was announced that on February 
12th a freight train from West Virginia would reach 
Richmond. It was delayed on account of slides and 
it was then announced that it would reach Richmond 
about 4:30 P. M. on February 13, 1873. The Rich- 
mond people made this a great event. Of course, 
there was a big parade, both military and civic. A 
platform was erected on the southwest corner of 
17th and Broad Street. Cannons were placed on the 
hills and some 30,000 people were on the streets and 
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jammed on the hills overlooking Shockoe Valley. 
At 3:45 the cannons fired and the parade started. 
The streets were decorated and in many places the 
United States flag was flown for the first time since 
the war. The committee had asked Governor Jacobs 
of West Virginia for a West Virginia flag, but Gov- 
ernor Jacobs had telegraphed that he did not have 
one. Governor Walker was to have made a speech 
but illness prevented it, and he was represented by 
Lt. Gevernor Marye. Dr. Moses D. Hodge made the 
opening prayer. The speakers were enthusiastic. 
One asserted on the authority of a St. Louis news- 
paper that Huntington would soon surpass Chicago 
as a grain center and would handle 200,000,000 
bushels of grain a year. Another read an imposing 
list of cities in the Middle West that the completion 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio had brought 300 miles 
closer to Richmond than to New York and said that 
the Chesapeake & Ohio had river connections at 
Huntington which gave it 16,000 miles of water 
transportation. All agreed that the Chesaveake & 
Ohio should be extended east and north and that a 
new road, a “straight shoot’? must be built up the 
James River. The weather was bad and snow pre- 
vented the photographers from taking pictures of 
the first train. While the speeches were going on the 
train pulled in, but Alas! It had been hit by a slide 
somewhere enroute and only four cars of coal from 
Coalburg, West Virginia, consigned to Richmond, 
came through. 

The location of Huntington made it first a rail- 
road center, then the distributing point for consumer 
goods in the territory served by the several railroads 
entering here. Splendid railroad service and cheap 
water transportation, plus cheap gas and coal for 
industrial purposes spelled a manufacturing city. 
These advantages have been used by its forward 
looking citizens who have not neglected the cultural 
side of life and on this the Diamond Jubilee intro- 
duces to the world a splendid growing city with ad- 
vantages second to none. 


HOW HUNTINGTON GREW 


None of us can appreciate the tremendous prob- 
lems that confronted the new council at its first 
meeting. They had a city on paper but actually a 
small community consisting of retail stores, a hotel, 
and some residences located on Second Avenue be- 
tween Sixth and Tenth Streets. The Company Row 
consisting of two rows of houses, one of brick and 
one of frame, fronting on Eighth Avenue east of 
Twenty-first Street were first used by the engineers 
and other employees during the period of the con- 
struction of the shops and after this work was com- 
pleted these houses were converted into dwellings 
and rented to Chesapeake & Ohio employees. In the 
same end of town quite a number of persons had 
bought or leased land on the south side of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroad near the entrance to the shops 
and erected homes thereon. This neighborhood was 
known as the Patch. In the western part of the city 
in the neighborhood of First Street and Third 
Avenue there were some developments. 


The new city began 
to build along Second 
and Third Avenues at 
Seventh Street and 
grew slowly towards 
the east. It was not un- 
til the turn of the cen- 
tury that Fourth and 
Fifth Avenues were 
opened to the Guyan 
River or there was 
much development on 
the south side. 


Shortly after Hun- 
_tington was organized, 
EK. T. Mitchell rented 
his brick house to Capt. 
J. E. Mallory, who had 
two charming daugh- 
ters, and this home 
also was the scene of 
much of the social life 
of early days. 


Yet the problems of health — schools — and fire 
protection were all present and of these we will 
speak in another place. Then drinking water, streets, 
and street lights and last, but not least, a City Hall 
and a “lock up’—for we had some bad people even 
at that time. Looking back on the record we think 
that these city fathers handled these problems well. 
They apparently had their ear to the ground to de- 
termine just what the people wanted and those of us 
who knew Huntington before its streets were paved 
know just what streets and sidewalks were like in 
January 1872. The council sensing the public de- 
mand appointed a committee to report on the amount 
of work and the probable cost of improving streets 
and sidewalks and this committee reported promptly 
and recommended that sidewalks be placed on Sec- 
ond Avenue from S. S. Coe’s residence to Ninth 
Street and on both sides of Seventh and Eighth 
Streets between Second and Third Avenues and on 
the west side of Ninth Street between Second and 
Third Avenues and on both sides of Third Avenue 
between Seventh and Tenth Streets with the neces- 
sary number of street crossings. This was done. 


CAPTAIN JOE MALLORY 
Superintendent of Western 
Division, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, 1873-83, whose home 
was the center of social life in 
the early years of the city. 


Huntingtonians, while not content with these side- 
walks, put up with them until 1890 when there was 
the first bond issue, the proceeds of which were used 
for street paving and the construction of a trunk 
sewer along Ninth Street from the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad to the Ohio River. Ninth Street was 
paved from the Chesapeake & Ohio Depot to Second 
Avenue. Third Avenue was paved from Seventh 
Street to Twentieth Street and Second Avenue be- 
tween Eighth and Tenth Streets and Eighth Street 
between Second and Fourth Avenues. The first 
street lights were placed on street corners at Sev- 
enth, Eighth, and Ninth Streets on Second Avenue 
and on the same corners on Third Avenue. But re- 
turning to the first council meeting, the city at once 
bought three lots on what is now the south side of 
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JOHN HUNT OLEY 


Huntington’s First Citizen. Died March 11, 1888 


Fourth Avenue just west of Ninth Street and erected 
thereon a city hall, 24x14 feet, with a separate 
lock up in the rear and this building housed the city 
government until 1886 when the lot on the northeast 
eorner of Ninth Street and Fifth Avenue was ac- 
quired and the new city hall was erected thereon. 
The new city building the next year housed the 
county court government. The Fourth Avenue lo- 
cation was then used for the Boone Fire Station 
until the new central station was built on Third Ave- 
nue in April 1916. 


The problem of water for domestic use was solved 
by providing wells. On the 3rd day of September, 
1872, the Bank of Huntington and L. D. Sanborn 
were given the privilege of drilling the first well on 
the corner of Third Avenue and Twelfth Street, but 
this permission carried the condition that the parties 
put in a pump and build up the top of the well in 
a good fashion. Other public wells were put down 
in the following order: Tenth Street and Third 
Avenue, Eighth Street and Third Avenue, West 
End School, and Fourth Avenue and Ninth Street 
and these wells were kept by the city. Wells were 
used until the Water Company installed its water 
works in the year 1887. 

A voluntary fire department was organized on 
the 5th day of August 1875 and in May of the next 
year a second hand fire engine was bought. 

The first telephone in Huntington came in 1882 
when George S. Page and H. C. Everett built a tele- 


THE MAYOR AND FIRST COMMISSIONERS ELECTED UNDER 1909 CHARTER 
Seated left to right: John Coon, Rufus Switzer, Mayor, Lester A. Pollock. Standing, Floyd S. Chapman. 


phone line from Page’s store in Guyandotte to the 
store of Herman Jenkins on Third Avenue between 
Ninth and Tenth Street. This continued until Jan- 
uary 7, 1884, when the Bell Telephone Company 
was granted a city franchise and took over this line 
and continued in business for a short time. In 1891 
the Bell Telephone secured a new franchise and has 
operated successfully in the city since that date. In 
1901 Huntington had its first long distance service. 

The most important event in the life of the city 
was the effort to remove the courthouse from Bar- 
boursville to Huntington, which was finally success- 
ful and the county offices were moved into the City 
Building on the 26th day of December 1887 and con- 
tinued therein until the new courthouse was built. 

In November, 1886, Huntington had its first elec- 
tric light. 

In 1888 the Huntington Electric Light and Street 
Railway built and operated its electric line on Third 
Avenue from Seventh Street east to Guyandotte and 
this is said to be the second electric car line in the 
world. In 1890 the Huntington Belt Line built a 
street car railway along Fourth Avenue to Tenth 
Street and Sixth Avenue to Sixteenth Street and 
Eighth Avenue to the east. In 1892 a franchise was 
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granted for an electric road on Fourth Avenue to 
Central City and in the same year the Consolidated 
Light and Railroad Company acquired all three of 
these properties which in 1899 became a part of the 
lines operated by the Ohio Valley Electric Company. 

John Hunt Oley was elected Recorder of the 
City at the first council meeting and among his other 
duties was chairman of the school committee, serving 
in that capacity until his death on March 11, 1888. 
General Oley was a New York man who served in 
the Federal Army for the full period of the war. 
For the year preceding the surrender at Appomat- 
tox his regiment was stationed at Charleston and 
in June 1865 he was made a brevet brigadier general 
to rank from March 3, 1865, and served as provost 
marshal in this area. Notwithstanding that this com- 
munity was largely southern in its sympathy he was 
a man of so much personal attraction that he was 
easily the most outstanding figure of his day. 

In 1889 the Huntington School Board was created 
and took over the management of the Huntington 
Schools. Oley School was named for John Hunt 
Oley. 

In 1890 the city had an artificial gas plant, but 
this did not operate long and in 1899 the Triple State 


H. CHESTER PARSONS HOME 
Ninth Street West 


Natural Gas and Oil Company piped gas from War- 
field, Kentucky, to Huntington and began to supply 
the city with gas for light and heating purposes. 

On June 1, 1892, Huntington had its first free 
mail delivery. J. C. Lesage was one of the first four 
mail carriers. 

The turn of the century found the city built up 
along Third Avenue from Third Street to Sixteenth 
Street and the other avenues north of the railroad, 
except Fifth Avenue, were built up from about 
Seventh Street to Sixteenth Street. There were no 
buildings on Fifth Avenue east of Thirteenth Street 
except Oley School and Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Avenues were not opened to the east. There was a 
considerable community in the neighborhood of 
Twentieth Street which was known as the East End 
and Highth Avenue was pretty well built up from 
Eighth Street east to the Chesapeake & Ohio shops. 

The School Board on the 6th of January, 1902, 
accepted the offer of Andrew Carnegie to give $25,- 
000 towards the cost of erecting a public library 
and on the 18th of February following, the city con- 
veyed to the Schoo! Board a lot 90 x90 feet on the 
northeast corner of Ninth Street and Fifth Avenue 
and the present library building was erected thereon. 

In 1903 the Huntington Land Company was 
formed and took over the assets of the old Central 
Land Company and a new map was prepared. Fifth 
Avenue was opened to Guyandotte and Huntington 
enjoyed an unprecedented building boom. 

The first Federal building in Huntington was 
the post office building on the present site which 
was completed and occupied on the 8th of July, 1908. 

In 1909 the form of city government was changed 
from a mayor and councilmanic government to a 
bi-partisan commission consisting of four members, 


one of whom was mayor. In 1921 it was changed to 
a three-member commission, one the mayor, and this 
form continued until 1934 when the charter was 
amended and the present mayor and councilmanic 
governnient was restored. 

In 1909 the city extended its boundaries west and 
“took in” neutral strip and Central City. The last 
named had already absorbed St. Cloud. Neutral 
strip was the territory lying between the western 
boundary of Huntington and the eastern boundary 
of Central City, and, by common consent it was 
called the neutral strip. St. Cloud was a subdivision 
made by Captain H. C. Parsons, an attorney who 
came here from Vermont along with Mr. Hunting- 
ton and represented the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road and was one of its directors. The principal 
street in St. Cloud was named Park Street and it 
is the same street now known as Ninth Street West. 
Captain Parsons built the white house which still 
stands on the east side of this street. D. E. Abbott, 
a lad in his teens, drove Captain Parson’s horses 
from his home in Vermont to St. Cloud and spent 
his first night in the city in this home. D. E. Ab- 
bott became one of the first citizens and in middle 
age acquired this property and spent the remainder 
of his life therein. 

Central City was a development of the Huntington 
and Kenova Land Company. Its map was filed on 
the 6th of October 1891 and a short time afterwards 


CITY BUILDING 
Ninth Street, North of Fifth Avenue, 1887 


there was a successful sale of town lots in the new 
village. The city was incorporated on the 31st of 
July 1893, and M. V. Chapman was the first mayor 
and William Seiber was the mayor when it became 
part of Huntington. 

In the quarter of a century that Central City and 
Huntington were neighbors the former had a lot 
of fine people and good business men numbered in 
its population. The first industry in that end of 
the town was an old broom factory located at St. 
Cloud, which did not last long. Then there were 
Charles McCann and R. J. Foster, who back in 
1882 advertised as manufacturers of brick in west 
Huntington. 

After Central City was incorporated the Land 
Company induced three glass companies to locate 
in the new city and these glass companies built fac- 
tories which were operated for some years. The 
last factory to close was the one which was operated 
by Anton Zihlman. After his death it was managed 
successfully by C. W. Kerr for some years. But 
the most staple industries in the new city were the 
Handle Factory operated by Irvin and Enos Hart- 
zel: the Bung Factory on 14th Street in charge of 
Al Hickman; H. J. Phillips did business as the 
Phillips Manufacturing Company and was the best 
cabinet maker within a radius of a good many miles; 
and Baker & Spitler, operated a planing mill. There 
was a successful brick plant on Four Pole Creek 
between Ninth and Tenth Streets West, which was 
started by George and Morris Arthur and was taken 
over in 1891 by A. J. Crawford and Company, com- 
posed of A. J. Crawford, A. H. Evans, A. C. Howell, 
and Lizzie Crawford, and operated as a partnership 
until 1905 when it was incorporated as the Central 
Brick Company. Later the name was changed to 
the Huntington Red Brick Company, which con- 
tinued in business until 1917. The American Brew- 
ery came early and built a plant at 14th Street and 
Madison Avenue. In April, 1899, the West Virginia 
Brewing Company was organized by Andrew J. Fes- 
enmeier, John J. Kearney and others and took over 
this plant. It continued in the brewing and ice busi- 
ness until the adoption of the prohibition amendment 
in 1914. It then continued the ice business and added 
a packing business under the name of the Fesen- 
meier Packing Company, which continued until 
1922, when the company enlarged its business to 
include cold storage. Upon the repeal of the pro- 
hibition amendment in 1934 the company changed 
its name to the Fesenmeier Brewing Company and 
equipped its plant with modern machinery and re- 
sumed business as a brewery and is still going ahead 
enjoying a good business. 

M. L. Duncan started in the box business as 
Beder Box Manufacturing Co. and later his sons, 
P. O. Duncan and H. A. Duncan joined him. The 
business was incorporated as the Duncan Box and 
Lumber Company and is still going strong. In 1898 
D. E. Abbott, who was carrying on a large and 
profitable business in the manufacture of picture 
frames and who had in his employment a number 
of artists who enlarged pictures and made portraits, 
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took over the building on 14th Street and Washing- 
ton Avenue, which had been erected by the Flint 
Glass Company. Some years later he sold the pic- 
ture framing business to Cravens-Green Company, 
but D. E. Abbott continued in the picture end of 
the business until his death, when that part of the 
business was turned over to his employees. 

In 1894 William Seiber established the Central 
Veneer Company and began the manufacture of 
veneer and in 1917 this business was sold to the 
Wood-Mosaic Poplar Veneer Company, which en- 
larged the plant and continues in the business. 


The Central City folks had a natural bent for 
politics and there were elections each year and, of 
course, the voters divided along conservative and 
liberal lines. William Seiber, who was several times 
mayor, was a liberal. J. L. Cavendish, father of 
Len Cavendish, A. Hunter Evans, Robert D. Wylie, 
H. M. Dudding, and others were identified with 
the conservative wing. Bill Seiber was always suc- 
cessful in his race for mayor, but lots of times he 
had a conservative council. 

Among the people who stood out in the first days 
of this city were Warren J. Parsons, who took over 
the H. Chester Parsons home on Ninth Street and 
lived there a great many years. As he grew older, 
he was stout, ruddy complexioned, had white side- 
burns, and drove back and forth from his home to 
Huntington looking for all the world like the typical 
English squire. Major George McKendree lived in 
a pretty house on the northeast corner of 12th Street 
and Washington Avenue. His nephew, George M. 
McDermit, his twin daughters, Mary and Mildred, 
and a baby daughter, Georganna, made up his 
household. Mary married George W. Johnson. 
James A. Hughes built a nice home on Ninth Street 
and Jefferson Avenue and Z. T. Vinson, then a 
widower, made his home with Jim. This house was 
destroyed by fire about two years after it was built. 
Then there was “Colonel” C. R. LaValley, a great 
G. A. R. man, most of the time postmaster; Jeffer- 
son Champion, sometimes mayor; D. W. “Pete” 
Frampton, who served the county in a number of 
capacities, including that of Justice of the Peace; 
M. M. Spitler of the firm of Baker & Spitler; J. W. 
Huffman, City Clerk; T. A. B. Kincaid, Fred Mestel, 
and Fred Tony, Councilmen, who along with J. S. 
Ball as treasurer, settled the final accounts of the 
city and voted to consolidate with Huntington and 
then adjourned sine die. 

The Cabell School was built in 1896 and the 
younger generation who attended that school and 
are now taking a part in things include P. O. Dun- 
can; Erskine McClain; Clyde A. Wellman, editor of 
The Advertiser; Hubert S. Ellis, Member of Con- 
eress; and Robert H. Wylie, son of the councilman, 
Bob, who went to West Point and is now a brigadier 
general in the Regular Army. J. W. McCormick, 
who at the time of his death was Superintendent of 
Parks, was the principal of this school and the boys 
like to tell about Jim’s love of horse trading. Jim 
could no more resist a horse trade than an alcoholic 
could resist a good drink and the boys say horse 


OLD GUYANDOTTERS 


Left to Right: James Murphy, C. W. Thornburg, M. W. 
Dugan, H. C. Everett. 


traders, knowing Jim’s weakness, would drive by 
the school with a lot of good horses for sale, and 
that Jim would put one of the older students in 
charge and light out and make a horse trade and 
then come back and take up his duties. 


In 1911 the city extended its boundaries on the 
east and the town of Guyandotte became a part of 
the city. This extension marked the end of one of 
the oldest towns on the Ohio River and the most 
historic village in the county. 


Before the county was organized Guyandotte was 
a trading center. Thomas Buffington in the begin- 
ning of 1800 had established a ferry across the Ohio 
and one across the Guyandotte at this point. It was 
incorporated as a village in 1810 and was the first 
county seat. It was the point at which the “Jeems” 
and Kanawha stages connected with the Ohio River 
steamers. In 1848 Governor Smith of Virginia di- 
rected troops being assembled for the Mexican serv- 
ice to rendezvous at Guyandotte but later changed 
the rendezvous to Richmond. The 11th U. 8S. In- 
fantry, which included Captain Elisha W. McComas’ 
company from Cabell, assembled at Guyandotte and 
in August 1847 went by boat to Newport barracks. 
On December 10, 1860, a company was organized 
in Guyandotte for the purpose of protecting a Vir- 
ginia flag which had been hoisted on a flagpole on 
the banks of the Ohio River. Ira J. McGinnis, later 
a circuit judge, was captain. This company kept 
the flag up until April 20, 1861, when Albert Gal- 
latin Jenkins called and made a speech. The effect 
of the speech was that the company disbanded and 
went in body to the Jenkins home at Greenbottom 
and took dinner. After dinner the group repaired 
to the Greenbottom Church and, along with a num- 
ber of other men from Mason County making al- 
together 101 men present, organized the border 
rangers which afterwards became Company E, 8th 
Virginia Cavalry, C. S. A. Albert Gallatin Jenkins 
was elected captain. Henry Everett was first lieu- 
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tenant, A. H. Samuels, second lieutenant, G. W. Hol- 
derby, Jr., lieutenant, and W. R. Gunn, ordnance 
sergeant. Gunn was afterwards a prominent lawyer 
in Mason County. On the 10th of November, 1861, 
this company as a part of the 8th Virginia Cavalry 
had a skirmish with the Federals near and on the 
old suspension bridge which spanned the river at 
what is now Third Avenue. Al Long was killed on 
the bridge. Joe Collier and John McMahon were 
wounded and Collier later died of his wounds. 
Shortly after this battle, Col. Zeigler of the Federal 
forces burned the business portion of the town and 
many homes. Why this was done has never been 
determined. Before this wanton act was committed, 
Colonel John B. Clarkson was searching the Forrest 
House, a hotel which was on the corner of Guyan 
Street and the river front, and accidentally shot and 
killed Captain Huddleston of Kanawha County, an 
officer of the regiment. Huddleston is buried in 
Spring Hill Cemetery. L. C. ‘“‘Cooney” Ricketts was 
present in the action and he afterwards went to 
V. M. I. and while a cadet took part in the battle of 
New Market. Jenkins became a brigadier general 
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ALBERT GALLATIN JENKINS 


STATUE OF COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON 


and was one of the ablest partisan officers of his 
day. He captured the steamer, Fannie McBrownie, 
was afterwards wounded at Cloyde Mountain and 
died of his wounds at Dublin Depot, Virginia. 

In 1862 the 9th Infantry Volunteers (U. S. A.) 
was organized at Guyandotte. Colonel Leonard Skin- 
ner was the first colonel but resigned in a short 
time and was succeeded by Colonel Isaac Harden 
Duval. The Volunteers’ camp was near the site 
of the present B. & O. depot. 

During the stagecoach days Guyandotte was an 
important point. Many distinguished men traveling 
from the east to west passed through the town and 
not the least important of these men was Robert E. 
Lee, who mentioned that on a trip west to join his 
command he was in the town of Guyandotte. There 
was much business activity in other lines and meas- 
ured by ante-bellum standards there was much 
wealth. It was a place of comfortable homes and 
conservative people and it gave to the business and 
political life of the county many outstanding men. 

In the years that Guyandotte was neighbor to 
Huntington it included among its citizens many 
splendid men. Among the older men was Sam Hay- 
slip, sometimes assessor, D. I. Smith, J. K. “Doc” 
Suiter, Charles H. Summerson, who had been a 
stage driver on the old “Jeems” & Kanawha Pike, 
George S. Page, H. C. Everett, Frank L. Hersey, 
Z. Taylor Wellington, John B. Hite, and Sam Hen- 


L. C.(COONEY) RICKETTS 
Pvt. 8th Va. Cavalry, C. S. A. 
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non. Then next in point of age came a second group 
including John M. Beale, the merchant, Bernard 
Tauber, Mary C. Lyons, daughter of Julius Freutel, 
who conducted a general store; Captain Joe Ander- 
son, and Jim Sedinger, great Democrats who planned 
many a battle in Murphy’s Drugstore, and Dr. D. W. 
Dabney. All of these have passed on. C. W. Thorn- 
burg, W. H. Kahler, John Hennon, Frank Clark, 
W. C. Dusenberry, and H. O. Thornburg. Coming 
to the present generation we have Matt W. Dugan, 
Chal and Carl Poindexter, Stoney and Jim Sedinger, 
Herb Wells, Ira O. Harrold, Marion Walker, Rich T. 
Everett, Wiatt Smith, and right down to the minute, 
our good friend ‘‘Poodle” Adkins. 


JAMES MURPHY 


The first real community center in this part of 
the world was the Murphy Drugstore operated first 
by J. H. Page, then for some fifty years by James 
Murphy, sometimes city commissioner and always 
one of its first citizens, and now owned and op- 
erated by his son Frank Murphy. 


In 1912 George S. Wallace, on behalf of the State, 
negotiated a contract with Mr. G. N. Biggs, under 
the terms cf which Mr. Biggs, who owned a number 
of lots on Fifth Avenue just east of First Street, 
agreed to advance a certain amount of money to 
erect an armory on the lots and lease the armory 
to the State for a period of ten years with the option 
to buy. The armory was under roof by midsummer 
of 1912 and the State Democratic Convention was 
held therein and William R. Thompson was nomi- 
nated for Governor. In 1921 the State exercised 
its option and purchased this armory. 

The new city hall was completed in 1914 and city 
officers moved from the 9th Street location to the 
new building in 1915 and in the same year the new 
city market was completed. 

In late September, 1913, the new Chesapeake & 
Ohio passenger station and office building was com- 
pleted. 

On October 23, 1924, Homer L. Ferguson, Pres- 
ident of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 


DELOS W. EMMONS 
Brother-in-law of C. P. Huntington and right of way 
agent for the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company. 
Associated with the Central Land Company, member of 
the first City Council, and an outstanding citizen during 
the first thirty years of the city’s life. 


Dock Company on behalf of H. E. Huntington and 
his late wife presented to the City of Huntington 
and to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company a 
bronze statue of Collis P. Huntington executed by 
Gutzon Borglum, which was installed in the plaza 
in front of the new Chesapeake & Ohio passenger 
station. There were appropriate unveiling ceremon- 
ies with Garrett B. Wall, Chairman, and Mary Par- 
sons Shrewsbury, grandniece of C. P. Huntington, 
unveiling the monument. W. J. Harahan, President 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, accepted the monument 
on behalf of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad and 
Floyd S. Chapman, Mayor, accepted the monument 
on behalf of the City of Huntington. 

In 1932-34 the city with W. P. A. funds built an 
underpass for pedestrians at Fifth Street West and 
built a splendid underpass for all purposes under 
First Street east and improved the underpasses at 
Sixteenth and Twentieth Streets. 
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On August 26, 1935, the Ohio Valley Bus Com- 
pany was granted a franchise to operate buses in 
the City of Huntington. On August 23, 1937, the 
Council with the consent of the Ohio Valley Electric 
Railway Company repealed the several ordinances 
granted to electric street railway companies upon 
certain conditions set out therein, one of which was 
that the railroad company should not cease operation 
until the lines of the Ohio Valley Bus Company had 
actually begun operation of its service to cover the 
territory to be abandoned by the street railway com- 
panies. 

The bus company extended its bus service rapidly. 
The street railway ceased operations and its tracks 
were torn up. 

In 1938 the relocation of Route 60 on the west side 
of Guyandotte and crossing the Chesapeake & Ohio 
overpass at Twenty-Ninth Street was completed and 
the road opened. 

The Huntington Housing Authority was appointed 
by Mayor G. R. Seamonds and under its direction 
three apartment units were built, Washington 
Square, Northcott Court, and Marcum Terrace, con- 
taining 500 units. Work was begun in March, 1939; 
and the three units were completed on August 1, 
1940. 


THRILLERS 


In the seventy-five years of its life the city has 
been exceptionally free from crime but there have 
been four outstanding incidents that might have 
places in the movies. 

The first was the robbery of the Bank of Hunt- 
ington on September 6, 1875, by armed bandits, 
which is told about under the story of The First 
Huntington National Bank. 

The second was the train robbery. On the night 
of December 13, 1892, Burrell E. Forgey and Tom 
Collins boarded the F. F. V. Chesapeake and Ohio 
train No. 4, which left Huntington a few minutes 
after midnight and while the train was still in the 
Huntington yards attempted a train robbery in 
the most approved wild west style. Both men wore 
masks and each was armed. They entered the day 
coach from the rear and Forgey walked to the 
front end of the coach and turned around with a 
pistol in each hand and covered the passengers. 
Collins was to do the collecting. One of the pas- 
sengers, a German named Oscar Tueck, who was 
returning to his home in Saxony, jumped up and 
threw Forgey to the floor and one or more pas- 
sengers went to his assistance. Both Collins and 
Forgey began to fire and Tueck was killed. Another 
passenger named Peter Drake was wounded. Zing- 
erley, the Chesapeake & Ohio train collector came 
on the scene and promptly opened fire on the 
robbers. The train was stopped and the robbers 
got off but were arrested afterwards, tried and 
convicted of murder, and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. Some years later both were pardoned. Col- 
lins died a few years after his release but Forgey 


was arrested in Kentucky on another charge and 
committed suicide while in prison. 


The Guyandotte Bank robbery was less dramatic 
than the so-called Jesse James robbery of the old 
Bank of Huntington for the reason that the Jesse 
James (?) crowd rode into town on horseback and 
escaped on horseback, but the Guyandotte Bank 
robbery had both humor and drama. Just before 
noon on the 14th of November, 1925, a city police- 
man was standing just across the street and within 
100 feet of the front door of the bank, discussing 
with fox hunting enthusiasts a fox hunt when three 
armed men walked in the front door of the Guyan- 
dotte Bank and covered the employees and made 
them prostrate themselves on the floor. After the 
robbers had secured $7,600 in currency, they forced 
the bank employees to go into the bank safe and 
then fastened the door. One of the bank employees, 
John Knuhne, was a fat man who weighed perhaps 
300 pounds and the confinement in the safe was 
pretty tough on him. The robbers, Peter G. Laing, 


alias deLaing, Boyd L. Shingles, and Jack 
Wesley, were arrested and indicted for armed 
robbery and on the 17th day of November, 1925, 
Peter G. Laing and Boyd L. Shingles pleaded guilty 
and were sentenced to twenty-five years each in 
the state penitentiary and afterwards, on the 10th 
of February, 1926, Jack Wesley, entered a plea of 
guilty and also was sentenced to twenty-five years. 


The fourth “Thriller” was the kidnapping of the 
Reverend James I. Seder. On the first of November, 
1937, Orville Adkins, Arnet Allen Booth, and John 
Travis kidnapped the Reverend James I. Seder, a 
retired minister, at his home in the eastern part 
of the city and took him to Wayne County and 
confined him in an abandoned coal mine. Reverend 
Seder died as a result of the exposure. The kid- 


nappers were indicted and tried at the December, 
1937, term of the Common Pleas Court and found 
guilty and sentenced to death. After an unsuccessful 
effort to appeal, they were executed at Moundsville 
on March 28, 1938. 


BICYCLE CLUB. Taken at the west side of the Bank of Huntington Building at the northeast corner of Third Avenue 
and Tenth Street. On the left is Ed Douthit, R. Mather Archer, Mr. and Mrs. Lon Hutchinson, and others. 
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City Administration 


Mayor PAUL O. FIEDLER, (1943-46) 


In this the anniversary year we have a city ex- 
tending from Twelve Pole on the west to a point 
above the mouth of the Guyandotte on the east. The 
plain between the hill and the river is built up and 
the hill tops on the south are dotted with handsome 
homes. This represents a consistent growth— a 
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growth which slowed up during the depressions, but 
has always gone ahead. 

In 1880 the new city had a population of 3,174, ten 
years later a population of 10,108. The depression 
in the 90’s is reflected in the census of 1900 which 
showed a population of 11,923, and 46 years later 
on its Diamond Jubilee we present: 


The City of Huntington with a population of 85,- 
500. 

197.7 miles of paved streets. 

86 miles of paved alleys. 

72 miles of trunk sewers. 

146 miles of lateral sewers. 

The city government consists of the mayor, Paul 
O. Fiedler and thirteen councilmen. 

And in the government, still facing the problems 
which confronted the founders but on a larger scale, 
we have: 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In 1873 P. C. Buffington, Mayor of Huntington, 
made an unsuccessful effort to raise funds by pub- 
lic subscription to buy fire equipment. On February 
13, 1874, A. C. Young and eighteen others petitioned 
the city to buy hooks, ladders, and buckets at a cost 
of $450 to equip a fire company—Young and eleven 
other petitioners agreed, 
if this were done, to or- 
ganize a hook and ladder 
company. This request 
was referred to a com- 
mittee of the council 
who, without making a 
report, placed an order 
with M. A. Jones to build 
a hook and ladder car- 


A. C. Young organized 
a Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany and was elected 
president of the new or- 
ganization. He was au- 
thorized to name his own 
committee to purchase 
four dozen wooden buck- 
ets and to have a build- 
ing erected to house the 
equipment. 


In August, 1874, the Council adopted an ordinance 
creating a fire department. The new department 
was to consist of the hook and ladder company 
already organized, limited to thirty-five men, and 
such other fire engines and hose companies as might 
be thereafter organized, with a chief engineer, fire 
warden, and fire police. S. Sexton was the first 
chief engineer. 

In May, 1875, O. E. Young, fire warden, advised 
the council that a second fire engine could be bought 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, for $600. The matter was 
referred to a committee who reported a plan to buy 
the equipment and to provide water for fire pro- 
tection. Thé council adopted the committee’s report. 
ordered the digging of five cisterns, each to hold at 
least 500 gallons of water and not to be more than 
15 feet deep, and sent a committee to Portsmouth 
to purchase the fire engine. 

The engine was a hand engine and with the car- 
riage and certain apparatus accompanying it was 
bought for $725.00—while this is being written the 
city bought a fire truck for something more than 


FLOYD CROUSE 
Fire Chief 


riage at the cost of $450... 
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$9,000—and arrangements were made with C. F. 
Parsons to use a frame building as a temporary 
hose house. On the 5th of August, 1875, a public 
meeting was held for the purpose of organizing a 
fire company. At this meeting the Excelsior Fire 
Company was organized. This gave the city two 
companies. The council gave these companies the 
right to elect their officers, but required them to 
submit to the council a list of their members and 
by-laws for approval. Later these companies were 
given the privilege of nominating fire police, who 
were then appointed by the council. 

Volunteer fire companies were organized like 
corporations, with presidents, etc., but each had a 
foreman which corresponded to a captain, and the 
members were exempted from work on the road, 
which they were obligated to perform or pay $1.50 
per day. 

Thomas Sikes, one time colonel in the federal 
army, was foreman of the Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany. Eustace Gibson, former captain in the Con- 
federate Army, was foreman of the Excelsior Com- 
pany. The first list for police was submitted by the 
Hook and Ladder Company, those named being 
W. P. Titus, W. Gibson, R. E. McIntosh, T. Palmer, 
and W. F. Wallace. Subsequent members included a 
number of men who we now remember as outstand- 
ing business leaders, including Sam Gideon, H. C. 
Simms, Frank B. Enslow, J. K. Oney, and many 
others. 

In 1875 the Excelsior Fire Company was author- 
ized to buy a fire bell at the price of $101.00. 

On February 7, 1876, the city contracted with 
Tom Sikes to build four public cisterns, one at Sec- 
ond Avenue and Eighth Street, one at Third Ave- 
nue and Ninth Street, one at Third Avenue and 
Tenth Street, and one at Third Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, each to contain 500 gallons of water. 

On March 6, 1877, the Hook and Ladder Company 
petitioned the council to move to a point on Third 
Avenue and the Excelsior Company asked the coun- 
cil to pay for a night watchman on duty at the engine 
house from March 1, 1877, for the reason that the 
members had a good deal of expense keeping up 
the organization. The council agreed to pay a man 
$3.00 a month from that day to take care of the 
company’s apparatus and give the alarm in the case 
of fire, but refused the request of the Hook and 
Ladder Company to move. 

In January, 1879, fire limits were established on 
Third Avenue between Sixth and Eleventh Streets 
and frame buildings were prohibited in that area 
and the question of whether there should be a bond 
issue to buv fire engines was submitted to the 
people and defeated. 

About this time there were two serious fires. The 
first on Third Avenue between Ninth and Tenth 
Streets which destroyed the Harvey Building, the 
Third Avenue Hotel, a three-story building, and a 
number of other structures. This fire occurred on 
a very cold night and Evan J. Davies, one of the 
fire police and father of Oley Davies, had his ears 
frosted. J. W. Verlander was chief engineer of the 


fire department, but about this time his title was 
changed to that of chief of the fire department. Ver- 
lander was succeeded by J. W. Boone, who served 
until 1895, and the fire station on Fourth Avenue 
was named for Boone. In 1883, a part of the de- 
partment was put on pay, but the volunteer feature 
continued until 1897. In April 1883 the city pur- 
chased a steam fire engine from the Aaron Engine 
Company of Cincinnati. J. W. Boone, fire chief, 
went to Cincinnati and brought the engine home on 
a steamboat and unloaded it at the wharf at the foot 
of Tenth Street. Bill Taylor hitched a pair of big 
dapple greys to the engine and drove it through an 
admiring crowd from the wharf to the fire station. 
Bill was more excited than his horses. 


An ordinance was immediately adopted provid- 
ing for an engineer to run the new engine and a 
fireman to fire it. John Jarvis was the first en- 
gineer but was succeeded within the year by George 
P. Ingram, who had Thomas O’Neil as fireman. 
Ingram and O’Neil served in these capacities until 
1897 when the voluntzer system passed out. In May 
following the arrival of the new fire engine a big 
fire destroyed John Kennett’s livery stable located 
on Second Avenue between Seventh and Highth 
Streets, along with most of the buildings on that 
block. including the B. T. Davis Drug Store. A num- 
ber of horses in the livery barn were burned. Others 
got loose and ran about the city for several hours 
before they were caught. These fires helved to move 
the business and residential section off of Second 
Avenue. 


On July 28, 1886, the city bought lots on the north- 
east corner of Ninth Street and Fifth Avenue and 
erected thereon the new city building, the lower 
story of which was to be used as a fire station, but 
the moving of the county seat from Barboursville 
to Huntington to be housed in this building neces- 
sitated a change in this plan and the Boone Hose 
House located on the south side of Fourth Avenue 
just west of Ninth Street was built and used unti 
1914 when it moved to the new central station at 
718 Third Avenue. In 1888 four boxes of the Game- 
well Fire Alarm System were installed and were 
maintained by the Bell Telephone Company and 
additional boxes were added from time to time 
until 1929 when the present system was installed 
and the Gamewell Station built. There are now 151 
fire alarm boxes maintained by the department. 


In 1891 the fire department consisted of the Hook 
& Ladder Company, Victor Hose Company Number 
1, Boone Engine Company Number 2, Canda Hose 
Company Number 8, and the Ensign Hose Com- 
pany Number 4. The Victor Hose Comvany had its 
station at 1851 Eighth Avenue, the Canda Hose 
Company 2051 Third Avenue. The last company 
was named for Mr. Canda, one of the officials of 
the Ensign Manufacturing Company. In 1895 J. W. 
Boone was succeeded by Sam Wright, who served 
two years and was succeeded by W. C. Molter, who 
served until 1905. Then came W. T. Welch, J. W. 
Church, and Thomas B. Davis in 1911. 
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In 1909 when Central City was included in Hunt- 
ington the St. Cloud Fire Station at Fourteenth 
Street West was included in the Huntington Fire 
Department. 


Under the administration of Tom B. Davis the 
department was reorganized and improved methods 
were introduced. Its personnel in 1915 was put 
under a city civil service, which operated until the 
state legislation in 1935. Davis retired in 1917 and 
was succeeded by chiefs in the following order, who 
served terms of three years each: C. W. Knight, 
Rush Burke, E. W. Knight, T. A. Gilmore, A. E. 
Haan, and R. W. Wood. From 1934 to 1937 the 
Fire Devartment was under the jurisdiction of a 
safety director but in September, 1937, Brooks Mc- 
Clure became chief and served until December, 1945. 
R. S. Hatten then was named acting chief, and he 
served until May 23, 1946, when F. L. Crouse was 
appointed chief. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 


At the first meeting of the Council, I. H. Mitchell 
was elected marshal at a salary of $30 per month. 
Six months later he was authorized to appoint a 
number of special police 
to handle a crowd at a 
circus and about the 
same time he named a 
night policeman whose 
salary was fixed at $1.25 
per night in the summer 
and $1.50 per night in 
the winter. Four years 
later, the town being 
comparatively free of 
crime, the night police- 
man was dropped, but 
the day men were re- 
quired to buy a uniform 
and a star. Among these 
early police were W. H. 
Bull, later mayor, and 
Kemp Hatfield, who 
served longest as the 
night policeman. On the 
26th of June, 1876, I. H. 
Mitchell was killed near 
Hurricane, W. Va., by a man whom he was pur- 
suing as a fugitive from justice. Mitchell was suc- 
ceeded by S. C. Donella who served for ten years, 
which ended with a political upheava’. The Repub- 
licans won, and Colonel Thomas Sikes was appointed 
marshal. He served one year and was succeeded by 
Arthur P. Mitchell, brother of I. H. Mitchell. Ar- 
thur served until 1891 when a change in the char- 
ter made the office of the chief of police an elec- 
tive one and W. M. Staley defeated A. P. Mitchell. 
Staley served a few months, and was succeeded by 
Seott Turner who served until 1897. During this 
period the office was again made an appointive one 
and a regular police force was organized. 


BAILEY HARRIS 
Chief of Police 


Frank H. Tyree succeeded Scott Turner and con- 
tinued as chief until he was named as body guard 
for Theodore Roosevelt. Then came M. B. Davis 
with Sam Davis as lieutenant. Sam became chief 
and served for a great many years. 

In 1909 under the commission form of govern- 
ment with Rufus Switzer as mayor, many improve- 
ments were introduced in the police department. 
Both the police and fire departments were put under 
civil service and the police city civil service was 
continued until the state civil service law became 
effective in 19837. Among the improvements in the 
police department were the addition of a motor- 
cycle squad consisting of two men, and a traffic 
control system consisting of a handmade device 
located at the corner of Ninth Street and Fourth 
Avenue which was used until 1923 when the pres- 
ent “Stop and Go” system was installed. The cruiser 
cars came in 1929 and were first stationed at call 
boxes, one at Eighth Avenue and 16th Street, one 
at Third Avenue and 20th Street, and one at 14th 
Street and Adams Avenue. In 1932 public subscrip- 
tion raised the money for installation of one-way 
radio sets—and a 15-watt transmitter operating on 
33100 kilocycles. The call letters were W8X8U. 

In 1938, the police department sponsored enter- 
tainments of various kinds and raised sufficient 
money to install and equip a two-way radio system 
of 50 watts, on the same frequency. The station 
was assigned the new call letters WQOW. 

In 1944 new radio equipment was bought and po- 
lice motorcycles were equipped with radios. The 
police department now occupies 15 rooms of the city 
building and its facilities include: 


1—A general ambulance for emergency use. 

2—A dog warden with an automobile, whose duty 
it is to catch stray dogs and remove dead animals 
from the streets. 

3—A wrecker to haul in damaged automobiles. 

4__A garage with up-to-date equipment. includ- 
ing a gasoline pump. 

5—A Bertillon system. 


When the commission form of government was 
changed to councilmanic form, the chief of police 
was made an appointive officer named by the mayor 
and has been changed with changing administra- 
tions. 

The present Police Department officers include 
Bailey Harris, Chief of Police, Roy Hagley, Chief 
of Detectives, four lieutenants, and three sergeants, 
all except the chief are under civil service. There 
is a police judge and a clerk of the police court. 
Lucille Todd is police judge, being the first woman 
judge in the state. 


STREET DEPARTMENT 


We might paraphrase, ‘““When the water dried up 
and the land appeared God created the engineer,” 
and say that before the water dried up or the pave- 
ments appeared, the council created a street com- 
missioner—or was it a superintendent of streets? 
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This was true in Huntington, and we have told 
in another place that the first action of the first 
council was to order the building of sidewalks. So 
it has been from that day 
until now. The job of in- 
stalling and repairing 
streets, sidewalks and 
sewers has been a con- 
tinuing one. For many 
years the head of the 
street department was a 
commissioner some- 
times called a superin- 
tendent—who had a wag- 
on, a team, a plow and 
a scraper or two. But 
Huntington graduated 
from this stage and has 
very sensibly put the 
street department under 
its capable engineer, 
Frank S. Whitney. 


The department now 
has approximately sev- 
enty-five employees in- 
cluding a street superin- 
tendent and_ assistant, 
together with foremen assigned to specialized work. 
Such specialized work includes one street crew on 
maintenance requiring the use of asphalts and tars, 
or crack-filler on streets paved with concrete; and a 
sewer crew charged with the maintenance, repair 
and extending of the city’s sanitary sewerage sys- 
tem. 


A. J. ENSLOW 
First Street Commissioner 
Father of Frank 
Bliss Enslow 


These two crews work their assignments the year 
around. In addition, the department operates nine 
crews of men with dump trucks on street cleaning 
and other work not falling under the jurisdiction 
of the two specialized departments. 


The street department will house, in its new ga- 
rage, located at Second Avenue between Fourth and 
Fifth Streets east, one 2,200-gallon street flusher 
equipped with extra equipment for the pumping of 
manholes and catch basins; nine dump trucks, one 
vick-up truck, three large flat bottom trucks, two 
Elgin street sweepers, one “Bull Dog’’ wrecker, one 
road shaper, one patrol grader, one 110-gallon as- 
phalt kettle, one calcium chloride spreader, one 10- 
ton roller, one ‘30” tractor, one portable rock 
crusher, one Ingersol-Rand air compressor, two 
Briggs & Straten four-horsepower motors for clean- 
ing. sewers, one ‘“Farm-All” mowing machine, one 
one-yard road scraper, one manhole derrick, one 
air mask for workmen in gaseous sewers, and mis- 
cellaneous safety devices as well as 10 trucks used 
for garbage collection. 


The maintenance of this equipment requires the 
full-time employment of two master mechanics and 
two helpers. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


This is, perhaps, the most important department 
in the city government. lt concerns itself with the 
health of the citizens. When it is free from politics it 

is efficient, but when it is 
invaded by politics, it 
is worse than rotten. 

In@therfallvot. 1372,2the 

year-old city was visited 

with an epidemic of 
smallpox. Dr. George 

Rowland looked after 

things and the City 

Council debated the ques- 

tion of a health depart- 

ment and whether a city 
physician was needed. 

One member’ proposed 

that persons too poor to 
employ a doctor should 

be permitted to select 
their own physician, with 
‘the city to pay the hill. 
(We are hearing talk of 
this kind today when 
socialized medicine is dis- 
cussed.) This proposal 
was voted down. 

Two doctors, Dr. Thomas Welsh and Dr. George 
Richmond were placed in nomination for city phy- 
sician and Dr. Welsh was elected, and re-elected in 
1873. From that hour until now, city physicians 
and health officers have been political appointees. 


In the summer of 1873, the John Porter, a tow- 
boat, left New Orleans with 18 barges for Pitts- 
burgh. After the boat reached the Ohio River one 
of the crew was stricken with cho'era and the crew 
became panic-stricken. Word of the cholera pre- 
ceded the boat and it was not permitted to land. 
The disease grew worse and most of the crew died. 
At Gallipolis Island the rocker arm broke and the 
boat drifted ashore. The epidemic broke out in Gal- 
lipolis and 66 persons died. Dan Wormeldorff of 
Guyandotte was stricken with the dread malady, 
and on June 30th the Rev. John Fox, a Methodist 
minister, who had been a presiding elder for three 
years and had charge of the churches in Barbours- 
ville, Guyandotte, and Holderby Grove, preached 
the funeral. Mr. Fox appeared in the best of health 
and went to the home of his friend, A. J. Keenan, 
at Guyandotte to spend the night. During the night 
Mr. Fox was stricken and died the next day, July 1, 
1873. These were the only cases of cholera in the 
county. 

There have been epidemics of various sorts since 


Dr. R. M. WYLIE 
Medical Director 


this. The worst one was the ‘flu epidemic in the fall 


of 1918 which took the life of Mayor Leon S. Wiles. 
But to continue, the Health Department has grown 
and, we believe, improved with the city. 

Perhaps the biggest health problem that has con- 
fronted the city since that time is the emptying of 
sewage into Four Pole Creek. Why this has not 
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brought on an epidemic is hard to understand. How- 
ever, in the last three years there has been an or- 
ganized and consistent effort to remedy this con- 
dition, and it is hoped that the effort wll continue 
until this pollution is eliminated. 

The Health Department in 1946 occupies six 
rooms on the first floor of the City Hall. It is 
under the direction of R. M. Wylie, M. D., with the 
title of medical director. His staff consists of a sec- 
retary and receptionist, a public health nurse, two 
field nurses, a nurse’s aid, and a night operator. 
There are three clinic doctors, Charles A. Hoffman. 
R. Stuart VanMetre, and C. S. Duncan, two city 
physicians, L. J. Moore and D. J. Cronin, and a 
technician, Iola Graham. There is a'so a sanitary 
inspector and an assistant inspector. Barber shops 
and beauty parlors are under the supervision of a 
barber inspector and beautician insvector. There is 
a milk inspector, whose work is di~cussed under a 
separate head—The Milk Department. 


The duties of the Health Department include 
supervision by its employees of the sanitation of the 
city, which includes the insvection of all establish- 
ments where food is served to the public, slaughter 
houses, and bottling plants, and the investigation 
of all complaints regarding sanitary conditions or 
nuisances. 


Individuals who handle food are required to have 
a physical examination at least once a year for 
contagious or infectious diseases. The medical de- 
partment proper includes an out-natient department 
under the care of two part-time city physicians who 
hold four clinics weekly for medical care of city 
patients who are unable to secure the services of a 
family physician. They call on the indigent sick 
in their homes and when necessary the indigent sick 
are hospitalized for medical or surgical treatment. 


Beginning in the recent World War in cooperation 
with the United States Public Health Service and 
assisted by the West Virginia State Health Depart- 
ment, six clinics have been held weekly for diagnosis 
and treatment of persons infected with venereal 
diseases. This work has been done by three phy- 
sicians who are specialists. They are assisted by 
nurses and an assistant technician. Since March, 
1944, when the United States Public Health Service 
opened the Kanawha Valley Medical Center at 
Charleston, at which hospital the so-called rapid 
treatment method is in use for syphilis and gonor- 
rhea, this service has also been availab'e for city 
patients. 


MILK DEPARTMENT 


The milk shed of the City of Huntington em- 
braces an area within a radius of about fifty miles, 
lecated in nine counties in the tri-state area. In 
this area there are 428 dairy tarms which supply 
the city with approximately 14,009 gallons of milk 
daily for which the consumers pay more than $2,- 
500,000 annually. Four hundred and three of these 
producers ship the milk in bulk to distributors and 
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rect to the consumer. 


Some fifteen years ago the city adopted the stan- 
dard Milk ordinance, Chapter 19, City Code, and em- 
ployed a trained techni- 
r- ; - cian as milk inspector, 
and the result was so 
satisfactory that this 
practice has continued to 
the present. 

It is the duty of the 
milk inspector to enforce 
sanitary control of the 
city milk supply. This 
control is carried out by 
dairy farm inspections, 
plant inspections, labora- 
tory analysis of milk 
samples from farms and 
distributing plants, and 
veterinarian examina- 
tions of dairy herds for 
tuberculosis and bangs 
disease. 

The present milk in- 
spector is Paul Oshel, a 
graduate of West Vir- 
ginia University with the degree of B. S. Agr. 
Under him is a trained bacteriologist who is in 
charge of the milk department laboratory. Mr. 
Oshel gives his personal attention to field inspections 
and supervises the collection of samples for analysis. 


PAUL OSHEL 
Milk Inspector 


Each dairy selling milk in the city market is re- 
quired to have a permit from the inspection depart- 
ment, but before this permit is issued an examina- 
tion is made to determine whether the conditions of 
sanitation in the particular dairy meet the require- 
ments of the city milk ordinance. This inspection 
is made at least twice each year after the permit is 
issued. Regular inspections are made of the milk 
pasteurization plants. A methylene blue stain slide 
is prepared of samples of milk from each farm and 
these samples are examined under the microscope. 
Samples of milk which are collected from sources 
after processing are analyzed by the agar plate 
method and these analyses are made at least once 
each month. Samples coming from the pasteuriza- 
tion plants are given the Phosphate test at intervals 
to check compliance with the pasteurization law. 
Regular examinations of each herd producing milk 
for the Huntington market are conducted by a 
licensed veterinarian made available by the Federal 
and State Departments of Agriculture. Any in- 
fected animals are removed from the herd and paid 
for by government agencies. 
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FLOODS AND THE FLOOD WALL 


A large part of the city is built on the plain be- 
tween the Ohio River and the hills and as a result 
the city has from time to time been bothered with 
high water. Until recent years, when the river rose 
above 48.2 feet at the upper dam it was at flood 
stage and the lower parts of the city were under 
water. There have been three big floods in the life 
of the city—the flood of 1884, the high water of 
1913, which was higher than that of ’84, and the 
great flood of 1937, when the river reached the un- 
precedented height of 69.8 feet. The citizens realized 
that there must be some relief from these floods 
and set about to obtain the benefits of federal aid 
in the flood control of the Ohio River. As a result 
of these efforts, a flood wall was built extending 
from a point east of Guyandotte to the western 
limits of the city. This wall was built in three units. 
The first unit covered the center of the city, the 
second unit the area west of Third Street, and the 
third unit the Guyandotte section. It was completed 
and the Government engineers on October 31, 1943, 
turned the wall over to the city. The f'ood wall is 
under the control of a flood wall board named by 
the city council. It protects the city against a flood 
stage of 73 feet. 


BRIDGES 


When the city was organized there was only one 
bridge over the Guyandotte river between the new 
city and the old Town of Guyandotte. This was a 
suspension bridge which had been bui!t bv a stock 
company and was operated as a toll bridge. On 
May 27, 1873, the city council requested the county 
court to purchase the outstanding stock held by in- 
dividuals and to make the bridge toll free. This was 
done and the old suspension bridge was used until 
1907 when a new steel bridge was built. 


In 1927, two new steel bridges were opened over 
the Guyandotte River, one at the east end of Fifth 
avenue and the other at the east end of Robey 
Road. 


In 1924, the Huntington Chesapeake Bridge Com- 
pany was incorporated and on the 12th of Januarv. 
1925, the City of Huntington gave the company a 
franchise to operate a bridge over the river from 
a point at the north end of Sixth Street east. In 
the same month Congress passed an enabling act 
granting the company permission to build and o»- 
erate a bridge over the Ohio river. The bridge was 
completed and opened to the public on the 21st of 
May, 1926, and was operated by the bridge com- 
pany until August 3. 1940, when it was conveyed to 
the County Court of Cabell County, West Virginia, 
pursuant to an agreement made on that date. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER GUYANDOTTE RIVER 
Built by a corporation, made a free bridge in the early 1870’s and used until 1907, when the present 
steel bridge was built. Scene of the Battle of Guyandotte, November 10th, 1861. 


C. & O. STATION, 1946 
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CITY COUNCILMEN—1946 


' 


W. A. VIA ELMER BRAMMER H. N. GILLETTE 
1st Ward 2nd Ward 3rd Ward 


JOE DUFFEY G. FRED WINTERS HARRY McCoLM 
4th Ward 5th Ward 6th Ward 


FRED JOHNSTON HERMAN S. RICE WILLIAM MARKS 
Vth Ward 8th Ward 9th Ward 
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CITY COUNCILMEN AND CITY OFFICIALS, 1946 


ge 


J. C. RICHARDSON FRED FERGUSON FRANK HEINER 
10th Ward At Large At Large 


H. C. HUNDLEY CHAS. D. LEWIS GEO. R. HEFFLEY 
At Large City Auditor City Clerk 


FRANK S, WHITNEY | LAWRENCE FERRELL MAX FLESHER 
City Engineer Vice Mayor City Attorney 
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Churches 


FIFTH AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 


The Fifth Avenue Baptist Church was organized 
on April 22, 1877, and held its first services on 
May 13, 1877, in the Lallance Hall, which was the 
third floor of the building on the northeast corner 
of Eighth Street and Third Avenue. It held services 
at a number of other places until 1881 when it pur- 
chased the lot on the northwest corner of Tenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue and 
built a church which was 
dedicated on May 7, 1882. In 
1893 this church was re- 
modeled. 

The Church has had only 
five pastors in its 69-year 
history. 

Dr. W. P. Walker was the 
first pastor and served 28 
years until his death on May 
17, 1905. He was succeeded 
by Dr. M. L. Wood, who 
filled the pastorate for 27 
years. 

Dr. W. P. WALKER The lot at Tenth Street 

and Fifth Avenue was sold 

and the church purchased the lot at the southwest 

corner of Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street and 

erected the present church building, which was 
dedicated on March 2, 1919. 


Dr. M. L. Woop Dr. NORMAN W. Cox 


Dr. Epwarp B. WILLINGHAM Dr. J. MAURICE TRIMMER 


TERMS OF PASTORS A 


Dr. W. P. Walker, May 1, 1877, to his death May 17, 1905. 

Dr. M. L. Wood, October 22, 1905, to his death June 12, 1932. 
Dr. Norman W. Cox, December 4, 1932, to May 28, 1939. 
Dr. Edward B. Willingham, Mar. 1, 1940, to May 20, 1945. 
. J. Maurice Trimmer, September 16, 1945, to present. 


ORIGINAL CHURCH AFTER REMODELING 
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FIFTH AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


Just one year younger than the city of Hunting- 
ton is the First Baptist Church, organized in 1872. 
The organizers were The Rev. William Bryant, the 
Rev. Nelson Barnett, Mrs. Bettie Barnett, Walker 
Fry, Mrs. Caroline King, Miss Debbie King, Henry 
Hunt, Murray Jasper, and W. O. James. 


Rey. Bryant served as adviser, and from the eight 
others who attended that first meeting as charter 
members, the church has grown to its present mem- 
bership of 700. The church property, then a rented 
log cabin, is now a stone-trimmed brick building at 
Sixth Ave. and Eighth St., having a value con- 
servatively estimated at $150,000. 


The following ministers have served the congre- 
gation, in the order in which they are named: 


The Rev. Nelson Barnett, the Rev. W. H. Simp- 
son, the Rev. I. V. Bryant (first term), the Rev. 
W. R. Brown, the Rev. C..H. Payne,. the Rev. J. D. 
Coleman, the Rev. I. V. Bryant (second term), the 
Rev. J. Thomas Reid, the Rev. P. W. Cook, the Rev. 
Charles Emerson Boddie, and the Rev. W. Temple 
Richie, the present pastor. 


During the past three years under the leadership 
of Rev. Richie, the church has doubled its member- 
ship, has remodeled and redecorated its property at 
a cost of more than $15,000, and has materially in- 
creased its treasury surplus. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
6th Avenue at 8th Street 


ST. JOSEPH CHURCH 


In 1872 the new City of Huntington, measured the town of Guyandotte and Father Thomas A. 
by transportation facilities, was a long way from Quirk, who was in charge of the Guyandotte parish, 
built a frame building on Twentieth Street between 
the railroad and Eighth Avenue, which was used 
for both a church and a school. In 1884 he laid 
the foundation for the present St. Joseph Church. 
Father Quirk was succeeded by Father John W. 
Werninger, who in turn was succeeded by Father 
Henry B. Altmeyer, who was later made a Mon- 
seignor. Monseignor Altmeyer died in August, 
1930, and Monseignor James F. Newcomb, Superin- 
tendent of Diocese Schools in West Virginia, came 
to Huntington in his place. 
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CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Fifth Ave. at Twelfth St. 
JOSEPH A. GARSHAW, MINISTER 


Huntington was only twenty years old when, on 
November 24, 1891, the Central Christian Church 
was organized. A little less than four years later, 
May, 1895, ground was broken for a new building, 
and on June 22, 1895, the cornerstone of the present 
church building was laid. 

The Central Christian Church has rendered more 
than a half-century of consistent Christian service 
to the people of our city and is now busy formulating 
plans of advancement for the next half-century in 
both service and building. 

A ready friendship and a sincere welcome are 
extended to all who visit, and a path of opportunity 
for Christian life and service is opened to all who 


become members. 1746218 
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TRINITY PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


TRINITY PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Beginning in 1825 the Rev. Mr. Page of St. John’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Charleston held reg- 
ular services for some years at Barboursville and 
Guyandotte. In 1843 John Laidley, then Prosecuting 
Attorney of Cabell County, rode horseback from 
his farm on the Ohio River just below the mouth 
of the Guyandotte to Statens Run on Kanawha 
River, some forty miles, to attend services there 
being held in an old still house by Bishop Mead, who 
confirmed a class, one of whom was Laidley. Be- 
tween this time and the Civil War, services were 
held at intervals by ministers of the Episcopal 
Church in the chapel at Marshall College, but dur- 
ing the war these services were suspended. On Octo- 
ber 22, 1867, the Rev. Horace E. Hayden, Rector of 
Christ Church at Pt. Pleasant, held services at Bar- 
boursville and at a meeting after the services it 
was determined to establish a parish to be called 
Cabell, its bounds to include Cabell County, and 
that a church to be called Trinity be organized. 
Dr. Charles Burnet, Judge H. J. Samuels, Thomas B. 
Kline, and Abraham Suydam were elected vestrymen 
and R. M. McLeod was elected secretary and from 
that date on services were held monthly in the 
courthouse by the Rev. C. D. Mee, Rector of the 
Church at Cole’s Mouth (now St. Albans). 

On April 1, 1872, a new vestry consisting of 
General John H. Oley, Dr. C. J. Burnet, Dr. John 
N. Buffington, J. M. Love, J. D. Moncure, Gouver- 
nor Morris and L. C. Ricketts was elected, with Dr. 
Burnet senior warden, J. M. Love junior warden, 
Gouvernor Morris registrar and General Oley treas- 
urer. Subsequent to that date the vestry meetings 
were held in Huntington. 

In June, 1872, Bishop Johns of Virginia accom- 
panied by the Rev. Mr. Highland of Parkersburg 
visited the parish, held services in the chapel of 
Marshall College, and confirmed a class of four, 
one of whom was Miss Hattie Stoddard, afterwards 
Mrs. Willis E. Parsons. General Oley was an en- 
thusiastic churchman and a born leader. In Octo- 
ber, 1872, he arranged to hold services in Crider’s 
Hall, which was in the second story of a frame 
building on the south side of Third Avenue just 
east of Tenth Street, and drafted Champ Clark, 
then principal at Marshall College, as chief chorister. 
Cabell Parish was part of the Diocese of Virginia 
and on September 7, 1872, the Rev. E. Valentine 
Jones, Deacon of the Church, came to Barboursville 
to take charge of the missions at Barboursville and 
Huntington. The following month the Rey. Dr. 
Minnegrode and the Rev. Mr. Lindsay inspected 
the parish and held two services in Crider’s Hall 
and reported the parish needs to Bishop Johns. On 
October 25, 1872, A. J. Enslow, J. H. Oley, and 
John Hooe Russel were elected trustees to take title 
to the church property in Huntington and the vestry 
adopted the name Trinity Church of Huntington, 
Cabell Parish. In November, 1872, the new church 
purchased two lots at the southwest corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Tenth Street, but at the suggestion of 
A. A. Lowe of New York, who was a large con- 
tributor, these were exchanged for two lots at the 
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southeast corner of 11th Street and Fifth Avenue. 
In April, 1873, a new vestry consisting of Dr. J. N. 
Buffington, J. D. Moncure, J. H. Oley, G. F. Hern- 
don, Ely Ensign, James Nelson, and J. M. Love were 
elected vestrymen and in the same year Rev. Jones 
resigned, and the church was without a rector until 
October 28, 1877, when the Rev. Mr. Dashiel was 
sent to look over the field and report conditions. We 
have no account of his findings. 

In 1878 the Diocese of West Virginia was created 
and George W. Peterkin was elected bishop. In 
August of that year he, together with R. A. Cobbs 
and the Rev. Hugo Lacy, conferred in Huntington 
with the vestry about securing a rector for the par- 
ish. As a result of this conference, the Rev. John W. 
Lea, of St. Marks in St. Albans, was placed in 
charge and regular services were held twice a month 
in Huntington. The first class for confirmation 
after the separation of the diocese in Virginia was 
presented by the Rev. Mr. Lea. On March 15, 1883, 
a contract was made with Hoback and Cochran for 
the erection of the present church and while this 
building was under construction, services were held 
in the office of the Central Land Company, in a 
building at the southwest corner of Twelfth Street 
and Fourth Avenue. Rev. Lea died on May 15, 1884, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. J. B. Fitzvatrick as 
missionary in charge from October, 1884, to Sep- 
tember 20, 1886. During this pastorate the church 
was completed and the first services were held in 
the Guild Room in November, 1884. In May, 1887, 
the Rev. Norman F. Marshall became rector and 
served until March, 1892, when he resigned due to 
ill health. In 1888 the first Council of the Diocese 
of West Virginia met in the Trinity Church. In 
September, 1892, the Rev. John Shackelford Gib- 
son came from Trinity Church at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, and served until Sevtember, 1911. 

In 1903 the debt was paid in full and on March 17, 
1903, the church was consecrated by the Rt. Rev. 
George W. Peterkin, assisted by the Rev. John S. 
Gibson, the Rev. W. H. Hampton of Ironton, Ohio, 
and the Rev. A. M. Lewis of Powellton, West Vir- 
ginia. Bishop Peterkin preached the sermon. 

In December, 1911, the Rev. John 8. Douglas, for- 
merly of Martinsburg, became Rector and served 
until October 15, 1916. when ha was succeeded by 
the present rector, the Rev. Dr. S. Roger Tvler, who 
assumed charge on Thanksgiving Day, 1916. In 
1916 the parish purchased the Garner property, 
just east of the church, for a rectory and used the 
old rectory as a Sunday School room until 1934 when 
the new parish house was built. 

In addition to its original church, Trinity in 1920 
established a mission and Sunday School in_ the 
western end of the city and services were first held 
in the Jefferson School Building at 19th Street West. 
In 1921 the site of St. Peter’s Church was purchased 
and the church building erected thereon in 1922 
and a parish house added in 1933. This church is 
now in charge of the Rev. Edward M. Blum. . 

Trinity Church has grown, both in membership 
and influence and its baptized membership now is 
more than 1,100. 


OHEV SHOLOM TEMPLE 
DEDICATED 1892 


OHEV SHOLOM TEMPLE 


The Ohev Sholom congregation was organized in August, 1887. Its 
first service was held on the third floor of the William Biggs building, 926 
Third Avenue on the east side of the old First National Bank building. 


In 1891 the congregation bought a lot on the northeast corner of Tenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue and the next year the first temple was completed. 


In 1919 it bought the lot at the southwest corner of Tenth Avenue and 
Tenth Street and the beautiful synagogue was completed and dedicated 
with impressive ceremonies on June 11, 1986. Rabbi David Phillipson of 
Cincinnati preached the dedicatory ceremony and Rabbi Alba Hillil Silver 
of Cleveland delivered an address. 


OHEV SHOLOM TEMPLE 
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JOHNSON MEMORIAL METHODIST CHURCH 


For the last fifty-four years Johnson Memorial 
Methodist Church has occupied its present location 
on the southwest corner of the Fifth Avenue and 
Tenth Street intersection, having erected its first 
building there in 1892. This church, including its 
predecessor organization under different names, 
constituted a spiritual force even before the found- 
ing of Huntington. 

From modest numerical beginning, Johnson Mem- 
orial has grown to be the largest Methodist Church 
in West Virginia with a present membership of 
2,696. 

Johnson Memorial occupied three sites before 
moving to the present location. The present edifice 


Dr. U. V. W. Darlington C. W. Thornburg 
is the third to be erected at 
Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street. 
The name, “Johnson Memorial,” 
is derived from the Reverend J. 
W. Johnson, a pastor appointed 
in 1889. 

Dr. U. V. W. Darlington, since 
elected bishop, was pastor from 
1909-13. During his pastorate 
a new building was erected. This 
edifice was destroyed by fire on 
December 8, 1935, while Dr. B. 
P. Taylor was pastor. During 
the period of rebuilding, the 


JOHNSON MEMORIAL METHODIST CHURCH 
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Dr. Howard E. Summers 


Dr. 


Rolla 


S. Kenaston 


congregation worshipped in Ohev Sholom Temple. 
The new church was dedicated, debt-free, on De- 
cember 20, 1942. The appraised value of the present 
property is $300,000. 

Mr. L. E. Woods was chairman of the Building 
Committee responsible for the erection of the present 
structure. 

Mr. C. W. Thornburg is president of the Board 
of Trustees. Dr. Howard E. Summers is Chairman 
of the Board of Stewards. 

Dr. Rolla 8. Kenaston has been pastor since 
October 1, 1940. Reverend J. Hugh Cummings is 
serving as assistant pastor at present. 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 


The First Methodist Episcopal Church in Hunt- 
ington had its beginning when some members of 
this denomination participated in the Union Sunday 
School that was established by E. E. Randall of the 
Congregational Church and used the carpenter shop 
of A. B. Palmer as a Sunday School room. Queenie 
Chase, afterwards Mrs. J. L. Crider, told of how 
on a cold snowy Sunday in February, 1872, she ac- 
companied her father, Dr. O. G. Chase to this Sun- 
day School, and she gave some interesting details 
of the room and its arrangement. 

The church was organized in March, 1872, and 
services were held in the carpenter shop until the 
Burdick Building, which still stands on the south 
side of Third Avenue east of Ninth Street, was 
completed and the congregation moved to the hall 
in that building. The first sermon was preached 


THE NEW CHURCH, 
1891 


by Robert D. Callahan of Kentucky, and in 1873 
J. A. Kibbie became the first regular minister. 
The congregation purchased the lot at the south- 
west corner of Fourth Avenue at Tenth Street and 
erected a small chapel thereon which was dedicated 
on January 24, 1875. In 1891 a new building, the 
largest church building in the city, had been erected 
thereon and was dedicated. In 1912 the church sold 
its property to the First National Bank and bought 
the lot 180 x 200 feet on the north side of Fifth 
Avenue between 11th and 12th Streets. The present 
church building with the handsome stone front was 
completed in June 1914 and was dedicated by the 
Bishop Earl Cranston. The church name was 
changed when the Methodist Churches consolidated. 
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FIRST 
METHODIST 
CHURCH 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


South side of 5th Avenue 
between 10th and 11th 
Streets 


ANDREW R. BIRD, JR., 
Minister 


In 1870 the Presbyter- 
ian congregation, called 
the Western Church, join- 
ed with the Southern 
Methodists and bought a 
half-acre of ground in 
Holderby Grove, which 
was on the south side of 
Seventh Avenue between 


SPRING VALLEY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


13th and 14th Streets, and 
erected a chapel thereon, 
which was used jointly by 
the two congregations. 
Two years later the West- 
ern Church purchased the 
lot fronting on the south 
side of Fifth Avenue be- 
tween Tenth and Eleventh 
Streets, changed its name 
to the Huntington Presby- 
terian Church and erected 
a chapel on the rear of the 
lot. In 1873 the name was 
changed to the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Hunt- 
ington. In 1895 the pres- 
ent church building was 
erected. 


HIGHLAWN PRESBYTERIAN 
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BEVERLY HILLS 


PRES8YTERIAN CHURCH 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 


Conducted by Paillottine Missionary Sisters. Approved 
by The American Medical Association and .The American 
College of Surgeons. Fully accredited three-year curriculum 


School of Nursing. 


THE HUNTINGTON HOSPITAL SERVICE, INC. 


The Huntington Hospital Service, Inc. is one of 
the most useful agencies in the city. Herman M. 
Brown is president and J. H. Mathewson is the 
executive director. Its offices are on Sixth Avenue 
at Eleventh Street. It is a non-profit, non-stock 
corporation organized for the purpose of rendering 
hospital service at low cost on a prepaid basis to 
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St. MARY’S HOSPITAL RECEPTION 


Hospitals 


HUNTINGTON MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Approved by The American Medical Association and The American College of Surgeons. Fully accredited three- 
year curriculum School of Nursing. 


salaried people in Cabell and adjoining counties. It 
was incorporated in 1937 and its trustees were: 


Herman M. Brown H. Y. Mabee 
Ruth E. MacMaster Sister M. Carola 
Dr. I. I. Hirschman Dr. W. E. Neal 


Robert J. Marsh 


It held an organization meeting early in 1938 
and began business at once. It was immediately ap- 


proved by the American Hospital Association and 
since that time has been an approved Blue Cross 
plan, meeting all the requirements set up by the 
Committee of the American Hospital Association. 


Since its beginning it has paid to its members in 
excess of $750,000 in hospital bills and there are 
now approximately 40,000 people in Huntington 
and vicinity receiving benefits and protection by 
its approved Blue Cross plan. 


Schools 


MARSHALL COLLEGE 


Any account of Huntington’s school system must 
include Marshall College, a state school which had 
its beginning in an old log house called Mt. Hebron, 
which was located on a knoll on the present site 
and which was used both as a school and a church. 
Marshall was incorporated as an academy in 1838. 
It became a Methodist school in 1850 and in 1857 
was involved in debt and in that year mortgaged its 
property to secure a note to Robert Holderby. 

In 1858 the General Assembly made the academy 
a college, changing its name to Marshall College 
and gave it authority to confer “literary degrees 
as ample as any school in the Commonwealth can 
do” and while the college was a denominational 
school, the act prohibited the establishment of a 
theological school at the institution. 


Its financial condition did not improve and in 
1861 the mortgage was foreclosed and the property 
bought in by Mrs. Salena C. Mason for the sum of 
$1,500 and it continued in private hands until 
August 1, 1867, when it was taken over by the State 
under the act of the 27th of February, 1867, which 
established the State Normal School at Marshall. 


MARSHALL COLLEGE 1897 


The teacher’s college at Marshall College was or- 
ganized in February 1920 and conferred its first 
four degrees in 1921. The academic division of the 
school became a college of arts and sciences in 1923 
and conferred its first degree in 1924. 

Among the men who have been head of this school 
the most outstanding is James Beauchamp Clark 
(who under the name of Champ Clark was speaker 
of the House). 


“OLD MAIN” 1946 — Administrative offices, classrooms, post office and bookstore are located in 
this oldest building. One of the famous Marshall beech trees is just behind the John Marshall bust. Three 
dormitories, dining hall, clinic, seven classroom and laboratory buildings are located on the 25-acre campus. 
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NorRTHCOTT SCIENCE HALL WITH “OLD MAIN” IN BACKGROUND 
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CITY SCHOOLS 


When Huntington was organized in 1871 it was 
made an independent school district, but the juris- 
diction of its schools was under the city council. In 
March, 1872, a committee consisting of Judge W. H. 
Hagen and D. W. Emmons reported to the council 
that they had selected three lots in Block 91 which 
fronted on Fourth Avenue, now 724, and another 
committee reported it had selected a lot of 100 feet 
on First Avenue between 25th and 26th Streets in 
Block 251 as school sites. The west end site was 
bought and a contract let for a school building, which 
was ready for use on November 12, 1872. For the 
accommodation of children in the eastern part of 
the city a temporary arrangement was made with 
the board of regents under the terms of which chil- 
dren living in the section of the city between 16th 
Street and the Guyan River south of the railroad 
might attend Marshall College. On November 22, 
1872, a bond issue of $5,000 was approved, the pro- 
ceeds of which were placed to the credit of a con- 
tingent school fund. There was some difficulty in 
acquiring the lot in the east end and in August, 1873, 
a lot was purchased on Third Avenue and 22nd 
street and a contract was let to erect a building to 
be completed in forty days. In May, 1873, an ar- 
rangement was made for a colored school in the 
colored church at 12th Street. 

In October, 1874, Thomas J. Burke, Mayor, and 
John Hunt Oley, Recorder, were appointed as a 


school committee to take general charge of public 
schools with power to act upon all ordinary expendi- 
tures. General Oley continued as recorder until his 
death on March 11, 1888, and was practically in 
charge of the schools during that period. 

On February 27, 1889, an act was passed provid- 
ing for a school board to manage the affairs of the 
Huntington Independent School District and the 
first board elected under this act included Sam 
Gideon, B. H. Thackston, R. Enslow, H. M. Adams, 
W. O. Wiatt, and H. C. Simms. Sam Gideon was 
elected president and served in that capacity, except 
for one year, until 1899. James K. Oney was elected 
secretary and, except for 1900-03 when Robert L. 
Archer was secretary, served in that capacity until 
September 10, 1928. 

Huntington’s school system has more than kept 
pace with the growth of the city. For many years 
it was pointed out as one of the model school sys- 
tems in the United States. 

In the school year of 1933-34 the act making the 
county the school unit became effective and the 
Huntington Independent School District ended. In 
1946 that part of the City which is in Cabell County 
had 107 school buildings with an enrollment of 
20,644 students and the tenth ward which is in 
Wayne County has three buildings with an enroll- 
ment of 916 scholars. Mr. O. C. Nutter is super- 
intendent of schools in Cabell County. 


HUNTINGTON 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


DOUGLASS HIGH SCHOOL 
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CAMMACK SCHOOL 


LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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EMMONS SCHOOL 


— 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL — New Building 
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Huntington Parks 


RUFUS SWITZER—FATHER OF HUNTINGTON’S PARK SYSTEM 


Huntington’s park system had its beginning in 
1908 when Rufus Switzer, then a member of the 
City Council, in the face of considerable opposition, 
had the Council approve the purchase from the 
Huntington Land Company of 55 acres of land along 
Four Pole Creek south of 13th Avenue between 8th 
and 12th Streets. The purchase was ostensibly for 
an incinerator, but Mr. Switzer had conceived the 
idea of making it a park and this idea was carried 
out. C. L. Ritter, in consideration of the City’s build- 
ing a road along his property donated two additional 
tracts consisting of 20 acres and the 75 acres was 
named Ritter Park. 


In 1909 the commission form of government was 
adopted and Mr. Switzer became the first mayor 
elected under it. With his usual foresight Mr. 
Switzer brought J. T. Withers, a landscape architect 
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of Jersey City, New Jersey, to Hunt- 
ington to prepare a plan for Ritter 
Park, but before this could be put into 
effect there was a political upset and 
the new administration discarded the 
Withers’ plan and employed “home tal- 
ent” to make a new layout which was 
used in the first development of the 
park. In subsequent administrations 
there was no consistent plan of park 
development and no effort to acquire 
additional land. In 1921 there was a 
revival of interest in parks and play- 
grounds and an inter City-Civie Club 
committee, led by the Rotary and Ki- 
wanis Clubs, began a drive for parks 
and playgrounds. This committee ac- 
quired land in the east and west end of 
town, some by gift but more by pur- 
chase, raised the money by public sub- 
scription to pay for the land, then gave 
it to the city for parks. This committee 
brought about the passage in 1925 by 
the Legislature of an act creating the 
Board of Park Commissioners of the 
City of Huntington. It is a bi-partisan 
board of six members, two of whom are 
elected every two years. It has juris- 
diction over the parks, playgrounds 
and recreation facilities of Huntington 
as an independent district and has 
power to levy taxes at rates which on 
present valuations give it some $55,000 
annually. 


One of the first 
things the board did 
after its organiza- 
tion was to acquire 
the land for a sta- 
dium which was 
built in cooperation 
with the Board of 
Education and Mar- 
shall College. Some- 
time later it em- 
ployed G. C. Wof- 
ford, a competent 
landscape architect 
and engineer, who 
has prepared a plan 
for a comprehensive 
park system to be 


G. C. WOFFORD 


JOHN W. CHAFFEE 


E. L. HOGSETT 


connected by boulevards. When this plan is com- 
pleted, it will give to the city a beautiful and well 
equipped system of parks, parkways, and play- 
grounds, provide a variety of entertainment, rec- 
reation and amusement, and adequately provide for 
both the present population and the expected growth 
of the city. 


The Huntington park system now (1946) con- 
sists of more than 800 acres, including Rotary Park, 
some 250 acres on the hills overlooking Route 60 
and south of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway; Rit- 


CoL. GEORGE S. WALLACE 


CLYDE WELLMAN 
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Dr. W. EK. NEAL 


ARCH KELLER 


ter Park, a formal park in the center of the city; 
Kiwanis. Park, lying along the south bank of Four 
Pole west of Fifth Street West; Memorial Park, on 
the north side of Four Pole Creek in the same area; 
St. Cloud Commons, a recreational center compris- 
ing some 25 acres at 17th Street and Jackson Ave- 
nue; and Camp Mad Anthony Wayne, consisting of 
85 acres located some three miles south of the city 
in Wayne County, on which is situated a large din- 
ing hall, a number of stone cottages for small 
groups, and wooden barracks to accommodate Boy 
Scouts and similar groups. 


ROSE GARDEN—RITTER 
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PARK 


WINTER SCENE IN RITTER PARK 
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RECREATION BUILDING—ST. CLOUD COMMONS 
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CAMP MAD ANTHONY WAYNE 


SWIMMING HOLE 
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SYMPHONY IN RITTER PARK AMPHITHEATER 


WADING POOL—ST. CLOUD COMMONS 
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GUYANDOTTE CLUB 
Eleventh Street at Fourth Avenue 


; CABELL COUNTRY CLUB 
Seventeenth Street and Jackson Avenue 
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THE WESTMORELAND CLUB 
East of Mouth of Twelvepole 


The settlers in the new city centered much of 
their first activities in their respective churches, but 
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DENSMORE SHUTE AT 
214, YEARS 


“DENNY” SHUTE 
1927 


a feeling of cooperation was manifested in the for- 
mation of a Union Sunday School. In 1871 under 
the leadership of E. E. Randall, a Congregationalist, 
the various denominations represented formed such 
a School, which used the carpenter shop of A. B. 
Palmer as a Sunday School room. From this hum- 
ble beginning a number of Huntington churches 
came into being. Then, too, the Masonic Lodges 
and the I.0.0.F. were important factors in the 
social life. 


In the early 1880’s the Irving Club was organized 
hy Ely Ensign, John Hooe Russel, Henry C. Sims, 
J. K. Oney and others as a men’s club and had rooms 
on the second floor in the east part of the Hunting- 
ton National Bank Building. In 1903 the Guyandotte 
Club was incorporated and became the successor of 
the Irving Club. The new club erected a building 
on the southeast corner of llth Street and 4th 
Avenue, but a few years ago they gave up this build- 
ing and moved into quarters in the Frederick Hotel. 

The country clubs came in the following order. 
The Cabell County Country Club was organized in 
1902 and occupied a portion of the grounds now in- 
cluded in St. Cloud Commons. In 1911 its name was 
changed to the Westmoreland Club and the club 
moved .to Westmoreland, where it continued until 
1920, when the Westmoreland site was abandoned 
and the Guyan Country Club was organized. Dens- 
more (Denny) Shute literally grew un on these club 
courses, and caddied for many Huntington golfers, 
meanwhile polishing his own game to become Hunt- 
ington’s outstanding champion in the sport. With 
the organization of the Guyan Country Club, the 
present Guyan Country Club property was acquired. 
In 1922, the Spring Valley club was organized. 

On October 8, 1898, the Women’s club was or- 
ganized. Its story is in another section. 

The oldest social group is the Gypsy Club, which 
was organized in 1889 and named for Gypsy Flem- 


GUYAN COUNTRY CLUB 


ing, the popular daughter of Governor-elect A. B. stood in Ritter Park and which is said to have been 
Fleming. A year or two later a younger group or- built in 1787, and made the new building with its 
ganized a club called the Clover Leaf Club, which surroundings one of the beauty spots in that lovely 
lasted a few years and was followed by the Occi- park. It placed a marker showing the south bound- 


dental Club, which later merged with the Gypsy ary of the Savage Grant—a tract of land granted 


Club which still continues. 

Today, seventy-five years 
after the beginning of the 
city, the Early Settlers As- 
sociation has a pardonable 
pride in its growth and in 
keeping a record of the 
men and women who have 
contributed to its growth. 


D. A. R. 


A patriotic organization 
of which Huntington is 
justly proud is the Buford 
Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, nam- 
ed for Captain William E. 
Buford of the 15th Vir- 
ginia Regiment. It was or- 
ganized in 1910 with twen- 
ty-two charter members 
and has grown to a mem- 
bership of 131. 

Its work along patriotic 
lines has been outstand- 
ing. It first reconstructed 
an old log cabin which 


D. A. R. CABIN IN RITTER PARK 
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to John Savage and sixty other soldiers for serv- 
ices in the French and Indian War and which grant 
was surveyed by Colonel William Crawford, who 
was afterwards burned by the Indians. 

In World War I at a party given at the Elks Club 
to raise money for war relief the idea was conceived 
to organize the Huntington Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, which was done, and a member of 
the Buford Chapter was its first president. 

The Buford Chapter has stimulated patriotism 
and promoted good citizenship by awarding good 
citizenship medals twice each year in the junior and 
senior high schools, under the good citizenship plan 
of the D. A. R. and it has helped deserving students 
at Marshall College with loans to complete their 
school work and, last but not least, it has marked 
the graves of six Revolutionary soldiers and the 
graves of five of the wives of these soldiers. 

Buford Chapter stands as a part of the first line 
of defense against subversive activities. 


Bee O]EUKS 


The Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks is 
an organization of American citizens who love their 
country and desire to preserve its cherished insti- 
tutions; who love their fellow man and seek to pro- 
mote his well being; and who love the joyousness 
of life, endeavor to contribute to it, and share it. 

Huntington Lodge No. 313 B. P. O. Elks was in- 
stituted January 1, 1895 in the Couer DeLeon Hall 
with the following charter members: 


Dr. W. A. Williams J. W. Simpson 
Dr. Wm. Saulsberry Charles A. Boxley 
Charles Nash L. A. Wolcott 
John Shiveley 
James K. Oney 

, I. L. Eisenman 
George Cullen 

H. K. Elliott 

T. E. Parsons 

B. Pratte 

James A. Hughes 
M. G. Tyler 

J. J. Peterson 
} George J. McComas 
B. L. Priddie 

| Charles W. Blair 
f-R. L. O’Neal 

= Wilton Randolph 
| D. B. Gwinn 

W. S. Booth 

E. J. King 

= C. KF. Gwinn 

| C. P. Barger 

W. R. Thomnson 
Z. T. Vinson 

EF. Lindemann 

E. B. Enslow 


The following men have served as Exalted Ruler 


of the Lodge: 1895—J. K. Oney 
1895—E. B. Enslow 1896—W. R. Thompson 
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AN ELKS’ WAR SERVICE 


A FLAG DAY CEREMONY 


1922—_N. W. Yates 
1923—George H. Wright 
1924—Lester N. Frantz 
1925—E. E. Winters 
1926—C. A. Boone 
1927—W. T. Lovins 
1928—E. S. Reeser 
1929—0O. T. Stafford 
1930—A. E. Haan 
1931—John T. Pancake 
1932—C. W. Bloss 
1933—E. L. Neale 
1934—E. P. Frost 
1935—P. O. Duncan 
1936—P. O. Duncan 
1937—Joe G. Gentry 
1938—Harry Nichols 
1939—Frank F. Martin 
1940—A. E. Kallmerten 
1941—J. T. Brackman 
1942—-V. S. Carpenter 
1943—Earl Goodbar 
1944—John Ewing 
1945—George Osgood 
1946—Don Morris 


1897—L. D. Isbell 
189&8—I. L. Eisenman 
1899—I. L. Eisenman 
1900—George Cullen 
1901—R. L. O’Neal 
1902—William Seiber 
1903—x. ©. Bitting 
1904—H. Fitzpatrick 
1905—E. T. Green 
1906—E. T. Green 
1907—William Seiber 
1908—William Seiber 
1909—Dr. C. T. Taylor 
1910—C. S. Brown 
1911—Henry Simms 
1912—A. B. Collier 
1913—H. H. Darnall 
1914—-H. H. Darnall 
1915—J. E. Pedigo 
1916—Claude Davis 
1917—W. C. McKellar 
1918—C. W: Kerr 
1919—A. H. Moore 
1920—John Boysen 
1921—W. C. Viehman 


SCHOOL CHILDREN GET SHOES 
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During the early days of the Lodge as the mem- 
bership increased it became necessary for the sev- 
eral moves that were made, including the Broh build- 
ing and Kelly building. The present Home was 
erected in 1909, and was dedicated on February 2, 
1910. 


As the City of Huntington has grown so has the 
Lodge and its interest in Charity work and Com- 
munity Welfare, until at the present time it expends 
approximately $12,000 annually in this work. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF HUNTINGTON* 


A pioneer of civic activities in the community, the 
Woman’s Club has been for forty-eight years a lead- 
ing supporter of cultural, educational and civic ad- 
vancement. Founded in 1898 as the Woman’s Liter- 
ary Club by a small group of women interested 
primarily in cultural studies, the Club has grown 
steadily with the growth of the city until now its 
membership exceeds six hundred. 


An early, earnest concern for the general wel- 
fare of the community expressed itself in civic 
studies and activities. Cooperating with city offi- 
cials, who welcomed the women’s interest, the Club 
made the first health survey of the city, and super- 
vised the first clean-up campaign. 


It has sponsored many of the civic agencies valued 
so highly today — Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
Council of Social Agencies now functioning as the 
Community Welfare Council, Camp Fire Girls, 
Baby Clinic, the first Community Christmas Tree, 
Play Grounds, Night Schools, and the Woman’s 
Forum. It used its influence in securing the passage 
of the Standard Milk Ordinance and in the estab- 
lishment of a Juvenile Court. Some years later it 
became a member of the Chamber of Commerce. 


It has sponsored lecture courses and the presenta- 
tion of artists in every field of expression; also 
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the beautification of the city, putting on the first 
flower show. 


A Scholarship Fund for women students at Mar- 
shall College, established in 1920, has been used 
continuously. 


In 1908 the Club had outgrown its original name, 
and to cover its growing, diversified interests, 
changed to the Woman’s Club of Huntington. It 
has been a property owner since 1917, its present 
home, located on Huntington Avenue at Twelfth 
Street, is handsome and spacious, serving many 
purposes. 


Wartime activities cannot be tabulated but they 
were whole-hearted, generous responses to every 
call for service and giving. The Club contributed 
substantially to benevolences. First on the list is 
the Summer Camp which provides vacations for 
underprivileged girls, twenty being sent this year; 
second, to Christmas giving to little children. 


Mrs. Morton Wortham Sloan was the Club’s 
first president. Four of the founders are living— 
Mrs. Annie Skelton Kennedy and Mrs. Grace Smith 
Morris reside in the east; Mrs. Sarah Sloan Wyatt 
and Mrs. Grace LaFerre Cammack live in Hunting- 
ton and are active members. Eighteen of the 
twenty-two presidents are living. 


As a woman’s contribution to this Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary observance, the Woman’s Club spon- 
sored the ‘“Picturama,”’ a beautiful pageant por- 
traying the history of Huntington womanhood. 
Forty-eight organizations cooperated, one hundred 
and forty-seven women participated, and the entire 
expense of the production was borne by the business 
women of the city. 


In this seventy-fifth year of Huntington’s history, 
the Woman’s Club with Mrs. T. Smith Brewer as 
president, and a large membership of the city’s 
most efficient women, can promise greater service 
to Huntington, our representative American city. 


Huntington’s Newspapers 


Huntington was only a few months old when it 
acquired its first newspaper, the Independent, of 
which today’s Advertiser is a lineal descendant. 
It was established by Dr. O. G. Chase, who had 
been publishing a newspaper of the same name at 
Winfield, in Putnam county. In the early part of 
1871, he decided to abandon the Putnam field which 
he found unprofitable. He loaded his meagre equip- 
ment on a boat and transferred it to Guyandotte 


PAUL WALKER LONG 


General Manager of the Huntington Publishing Co. and 
Publisher of Huntington Herald-Advertiser. 


where he published for a few weeks until he could 
find a suitable location in the new town that Collis 
P. Huntington had launched. In June, 1871, he 
acquired a lot on Second avenue, between Eighth 
and Ninth streets, and thereon erected his news- 
paper’s home which was occupied the following 
August. ‘ 

Shortly thereafter, the Independent was merged 
with the Cabell Press, then being published in 
Guyandotte. The new publication was called The 
Weekly Advertiser. The earliest known issue of 
that newspaper preserved today bears the date of 
Thursday, April 22, 1875—W. S. Downer & Co., 
proprietors, and Howard Templeton and Oscar 
Lynch, publishers. It appears well established that 
W. S. Downer was the founder and first editor of 
The Weekly Advertiser. 
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The Advertiser was not alone in the budding 
city’s journalistic field. John T. Gibson came to 
Huntington from his Dunkirk, New York, home and 
established the Commercial in 1872. He was local 
leader of the Republican party, at one time post- 
master and for a long period United States com- 
missioner. The original home of Mr. Gibson’s Com- 
mercial was on the north side of Third avenue be- 
tween Tenth and Eleventh streets. 

Aside from the fact that its publication continued 
without break, there is little knowledge of the his- 
tory of The Advertiser under Editor Downer, nor 
is it known whether there was intervening owner- 
ship between that of Downer & Co. and Major Ed- 
ward A. Bennett. The latter, a veteran of the Union 
army, but an active Democrat which was a political 
contradiction of that day, sold The Advertiser to 
Cameron L. Thompson and William Owen Wiatt in 
1885. Mr. Wiatt, a practical and skilled newspaper- 
man, was the staff of The Advertiser—editor, re- 
porter, printer and probably advertising manager. 
He finally sold his interest to Thompson, but re- 
turned as editor-foreman in 1887 on a profit-sharing 
basis with Thompson. 

The first daily newspaper in Huntington was the 
Evening Times, founded by James R. Dudley, of 
Charleston, in 1887. The Advertiser did not become 
a daily until September 2, 1889. 

Because of the intense rivalry of the Democratic 
and Republican parties, the leaders of the latter 
felt they could no longer be without a newspaper 
and remain in the political arena. The Huntington 
Herald, therefore, was launched as a Republican 
organ in the fall of 1890 on a note for $2,000, signed 
by Dr. A. J. Beardsley and the late Judge David E. 
Matthews with G. A. Northcott, Frank LeSage, An- 
drew J. Miser, Lafe Simpson and Frank L. Doo- 
little as endorsers. The money was secured on this 
note from a Point Pleasant banker. 

Elmer E. Hood was the Herald’s first editor. 
Soon after its launching, it was acquired by Davis 
& Ross, of Ironton, Ohio. It was from this owner- 
ship that Colonel J. H. Long bought the Herald in 
November, 1893. W. W. Whitmyer, of Wheeling, 
became associated with Col. Long as editor. He 
withdrew in 1894, going to Arizona to regain his 
health. He was succeeded by Major James J. Peter- 
son who had been minister to Honduras. Col. Long 
and Mr. Whitmyer had been in the newspaper busi- 
ness in Wheeling, both as founders, with the late 
H. C. Ogden, of the Wheeling Evening News. 

Meanwhile, The Advertiser was transferred by 
Cameron L. Thompson, the owner, to a stock com- 
pany. Thompson was a stockholder in the new 
corporation and continued as the editor. The com- 
pany experienced financial reverses and finally was 
put in the hands of a receiver. The Advertiser was 
bought from the receivership by John Hooe Rus- 
sel, of the Bank of Huntington, who soon sold it 
to James Huffman Edwards. Mr. Edwards, in turn, 
sold it in a short time to George W. Summers of 
Charleston. The paper was bought from Mr. Sum- 
mers by James G. Downtain & Son. 


In May, 1895, Col. Long sold the Herald to Major 
Peterson and the late Dr. C. E. Haworth. On July 
21, the same year, Col. Long bought The Advertiser 
from the Downtains. 


Both The Advertiser and The Herald continued 
to grow. Col. Long moved his newspaper from its 
Ninth street location, between Fourth and Fifth 
avenues, in January, 1902, when he acquired a 60- 
foot frontage, with a building thereon, which today 
is one half of the site of the Keith-Albee theatre. 


Floyd S. Chapman, mayor of Huntington for a 
number of terms, became reporter and city editor 
of The Advertiser shortly after Col. Long acquired 
it. He resigned to take charge of the news depart- 
ment of The Herald. In 1904, Mr. Chapman, with 
others, launched a new newspaper, named the Hunt- 
ington Dispatch. Mr. Chapman was succeeded in 
the editorial chair by Julian E. Caton who served 
in that capacity until October, 1920, resigning to 
take a position in the east. Mr. Caton was suc- 
ceeded by Clyde A. Wellman, the present Advertiser 
editor. 


Major Peterson was succeeded as editor of The 
Herald by Dr. C. E. Haworth, who had a substan- 
tial interest in the ownership. Dr. Haworth dis- 
posed of his interest in the merger of The Herald 
with The Dispatch in 1909. Boyd Jarrell, who had 
been associated with Mr. Chapman in the editorial 
direction of The Dispatch, became editor of the 
Herald-Dispatch. Myr. Jarrell continued in that 
capacity until his death in 1931 when James B. 
Clendennin succeeded to the editorial helm. Ray- 
mond Brewster became the Herald-Dispatch editor 
on the death of Mr. Clendennin in 1939 and has 
served in the capacity ever since. 


The Herald-Dispatch, resulting from the merger, 
was owned by a stock company headed by F. A. 
(Ted) Macdonald. Mr. Macdonald died in 1911, 
and his estate, not caring to continue in the news- 
paper business, sold its holdings to W. F. Hite and 
Dave Gideon. Mr. Gideon acquired Mr. Hite’s in- 
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terest in 1919 and became sole owner of the Herald- 
Dispatch. 

Meanwhile, The Advertiser had outgrown its 
home on Fourth avenue, and in 1924 Col. Long com- 
pleted a new home at Fifth avenue and Tenth street 
on a site he had acquired sometime before when the 
property of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church was 
parcelled and sold. 

The Herald-Dispatch, at about the same time 
finding itself cramped in quarters in its Third ave- 
nue location, built a new home on Fifth avenue, ad- 
joining the Carnegie Library. 

Col. Long and his sons, associated with him in 
the newspaper enterprise, on the one hand, and Mr. 
Gideon, on the other, entered into negotiations in 
August, 1927, with a view to merging their respec- 
tive newspapers for more economical and efficient 
operation and for better service to the public. As a 
result, the Huntington Publishing Co. was organized 
in August of that year. Both newspapers then 
occupied the building which had been the exclusive 
home of The Advertiser. They abandoned their 
Sunday editions for a consolidated newspaper, the 
Sunday Herald-Advertiser, of which H. R. Pinckard 
became editor. Mr. Pinckard serves in that capacity 
today. 

The Huntington Publishing Co.’s three news- 
papers are served by the trunk wire of the Asso- 
ciated Press, which is an unusual news service for 
a city of the size of Huntington. It has the Asso- 
ciated Press Wirephoto service. In addition, it has 
the very latest in mechanical equipment, from the 
composition department to the press room, to pro- 
duce its newspapers. 

More recently a new site has been acquired on 
Seventh avenue where a new home will be erected 
as soon as post-war conditions will permit. 

Col. Long is chairman of the board of the Hunt- 
ington Publishing Co.; Dave Gideon, president, and 
Paul Walker Long and E. H. Long, sons of the chair- 
man, general manager and secretary and treasurer, 
respectively. 


Chamber of Comm erce 


The community spirit to further the best interests 
of the City of Huntington, as characterized by the 
Chamber of Commerce, manifested itself early in 
the life of the city. On the 10th of July, 1883, T. 5S. 
Scanlon, W. H. Bull, J. L. Crider, G. M. Adams, 
E. E. Ward, and S. R. Hall incorporated the Board 


W. A. BUCHANAN 
Managing Director 


GEORGE W. NORVELL 
President 


of Trade of the City of Huntington for the purpose 
of “furthering and promoting the general business 
interest of the city.” This organization did not go 
beyond the charter stage. 


On February 19, 1890, a charter was granted to 
the Board of Trade of Huntington, which organized 
with J. M. Layne as president, M. C. Dimmick, 
secretary, and a number of representative citizens 
as directors. This organization functioned for only 
a few years. 


On December 20, 1894, the present Chamber of 
Commerce of Huntington was organized. The 
charter was granted on January 8, 1895. H. C. 
Harvey was the first president and T. 8. Scanlon, 
secretary. 


To set out in detail the accomplishments and 
activities of the Chamber would be an endless job. 
Its achievements of one year are surpassed by the 
achievements of subsequent years and so it goes. 
It can be said that it has lost no opportunity to 
bring the city and its advantages to the attention 
of individuals or corporations seeking new locations, 
and when a new industry comes the Chamber lends 
every assistance in smoothing out rough places so 
it can get started. 


On the 15th of May, 1944, W. A. Buchanan, who 
had served as president in 1929, became the man- 
aging director, and in November Don Baker, who 
was president of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
was made an assistant. On that date the member- 
ship was 700; and to show how well these two men 
have succeeded, the membership as of today is more 
than 1,400. 


The Chamber has recently purchased a permanent 
home, a handsome three-story brick building on the 
east side of Ninth Street opposite the post office. 


PRESIDENTS—CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1895-1946 


1895-1899—H. C. Harvey 
1900-1902--D. A. Mossman 
1903—B. W. Foster 
1904—D. A. Mossman 
1905—J. C. Miller 
1906—M. Broh 
1907-1909—D. A. Mossman 
1910—J. B. Stevenson 
1911-1913—D. E. Abbott 
1914—-H. A. Zeller 
1915-1917—C. P. Snow 
1918—Geo. I. Neal 
1919—R. L. Hutchinson 
1920-——C. P. Snow 
1071-19221 4M. Hays 
1928—C. P. Snow 


H. C. HARVEY 


1924—-G. A. Northcott 
1925—C. P. Snow 
1925-1926—John E. Norvell 
1926-1927—H. O. Aleshire 
1928—George I. Neal 
1929—-W. A. Buchanan-E. B. Jansman 
1930—W. W. Payne 
1931—Rolla Campbell 
1932—I. I. Hirschman 
1933—G. M. Mossman 
1934—I. I. Hirschman 
1935—Geo. D. Bradshaw 
1936-1940—Col. J. H. Long 
1941-1942—-Harry Scherr 
1943-1944—J. G. Berthold 
1945—A. S. Shoffstall 
1946—Geo. W. Norvell 


First President 


PRESIDENTS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


B. W. FOSTER J. C. MILLER 


J. B. STEVENSON D. E. ABBOTT H. A. ZELLER 


GEO. I. NEAL R. L. HUTCHINSON JOHN E. NORVELL 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Cae Ae NORTHCOTT H. O. ALESHIRE E. B. JANSMAN W. W. PAYNE 


ROLLA CAMPBELL I. I. HIRSCHMAN G. M. MosSMAN GEO. D. BRADSHAW 


CoL. J. H. LONG HARRY SCHERR J. G. BERTHOLD A. S. SHOFFSTALL 
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Z. TAYLOR VINSON 
Admitted to the Cabell County Bar July 24, 1883. Died January 30, 


1929. Senior member of the firm of Vinson and Thompson, 


development of southern West Virginia. 


Oe Rais 


HUNTINGTON’S RAILROADS 


Trade routes have made cities, and transporta- 
tion is still the first requirement for urban develop- 
ment. The mingling of the waters of the James 
with the waters of the Ohio River was not enough. 
More railroads were needed to make the city and 
on the first day of October, 1880, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad Company completed its line to the 
Big Sandy River and made a connection with the 
KE. L. & B.S. to Lexington and Louisville, Kentucky. 
In April, 1888, the Ohio River Railroad, now a di- 
vision of the Baltimore & Ohio, completed its road 
from Wheeling to Guyandotte and at the latter point 
made a connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road and used its track to its passenger station in 
Huntington. 

The big event occurred on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1889, when the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
acquired the Maysville & Big Sandy road which had 
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later 
Vinson, Thompson, Meek and Scherr. An outstanding man in the 


just completed its road east from Cincinnati. 
This acquisition gave the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway a through line from the Chesapeake 
Bay to Cincinnati, Ohio, and spelled the end of 
passenger traffic on the Ohio River. But in con- 
sidering railroad facilities in the City of Hunt- 
ington we must not limit Huntington to the 
territorial limits that it occupied at this period. 
The farsighted men then saw as clearly as 
we see now that the metropolitan area of the 
City of Huntington would include territory be- 
tween the mouth of the Guyan River. and the 
mouth of the Big Sandy; so Huntington was 
helped when in the summer of 1892 the Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad Company extended 
its line to the present site of Kenova and com- 
pleted the bridge over the Ohio River at that 
point. Huntington, without realizing it, began 
to build from the Big Sandy east. 


On October 31, 1903, the Guyan Valley 
branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad was 
completed and put in operation from Big Creek 
to Huntington by way of Barboursville. Since 
that date this Guyan Valley branch has been 
extended deep into the coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia and has made connections with the Vir- 
ginian and the Norfolk & Western Railroad 
and coal mined on the Virginian finds its way 
to the Ohio River over this line. 


After the completion of the Guyan Valley 
Railroad, Z. Taylor Vinson conceived the idea 
of building a railroad down the opposite side of 
the Guyan River from the Logan coal fields 
to the City of Huntington, then crossing the 
Ohio River at 17th Street and thence to Jack- 
son, Ohio, there to connect with the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. He secured the necessary 
charter rights and some right-of-ways and sub- 
mitted his project to the officials of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Mr. George M. Shriver, 
who was then one of the controlling spirits of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, did not favor the project and 
nothing came of the plan. 


Mr. Vinson was not a novice in railroad building. 
As a young man, representing the interests of John- 
son N. Camden, he had in the year 1890 secured 
from the City of Huntington franchises for the 
Huntington Big Sandy Railroad Company and the 
Ohio River Railroad Company to construct and op- 
erate a railroad line over certain streets and ave- 
nues. In the end these two companies built a rail- 
road from Guyandotte into the City of Huntington 
and thence on to Kenova. These were completed in 
1892 and in that year the O. R. R. R. erected a new 
depot on Second Avenue at 11th Street and used 
its own line from Guyandotte to the new depot and 
thence on to Kenova on the Huntington and Big 
Sandy. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio’ 


HE ROMANCE of the Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 

road is challenging and we believe in the years 

to come the railroad will be the theme of both 
song and story. 


Before its construction the trans-Alleghany terri- 
tory served by it was almost inaccessible; there was 
no railroad in West Virginia south of the Little 
Kanawha River and the people in that part of the 
state were dependent upon dirt roads for communi- 
cation with the outside world. 


This condition was recognized by the General 
Assembly of Virginia when in 1780 it passed an 
act which recited that the inhabitants of the County 
of Greenbrier ‘‘labor under great inconvenience for 
the want of a wagon road from their courthouse” to 
some place on the eastern waters whence there was 
a wagon road to Richmond. The act authorized the 
justices of that county to open a wagon road from 
the Greenbrier courthouse to the Warm Springs or 
to the wagon road at the mouth of the Cow Pasture 
and it is said that John Alderson, a Baptist preach- 
er who in 1777 had settled at what is now Alderson, 
West Virginia, built a trace from the courthouse 
to the mouth of the Cow Pasture River. General 
Washington, appreciating the situation of the people 
west of the Alleghanies and the importance of pro- 
viding adequate communication between the two 
sections, in 1784 made a trip to the Ohio to study 
first hand ‘“‘the extension of navigation of the Poto- 
mac as well as to opening a road from the east to 
west,” and Washington’s letter of the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1784, to Governor Benjamin Harrison of Vir- 
ginia on that subject is a masterpiece on the im- 
portance of trade routes, as well as the political 
importance, of connecting the two sections. Wash- 
ington thought that nothing bound communities or 
countries together like common interests, and recog- 
nizing the importance of binding the middle west 
to the Atlantic Seaboard, he advocated the building 
of a canal to connect the two sections. As a result 
of Washington’s efforts the Assembly of Virginia 
chartered the Potomac Company, later the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal Company, and the James River 
Company, which was incorporated January 5, 1785. 
The primary purpose of the latter company was 
to connect the James and Kanawha Rivers. 


The first meeting of the company was held on 
the 20th of August, 1785. George Washington was 
elected president and the Assembly of Virginia 
authorized the gift of 100 shares of stock to Wash- 
ington. He declined the presidency and refused to 
accept the stock and after expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the proposed gift asked that he be allowed 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made to Laura E. Armitage, 


Research Analyst, C. & O., Richmond, Virginia, for her 
help in checking mss. and furnishing the writer source ma- 
terial bearing on the history of the roads now inciuded 
in the C. & O. system. 
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to give the stock to Liberty Hall Academy, now 
Washington and Lee University, and this was done. 
Edmund Randolph acted as president until October 
5, 1795, when Dr. William Foushee, the first mayor 
of Richmond, was elected president. 


The company began improvements on the old 
state road, which was located in what is now West 
Virginia, ana named it the Kanawha Road. It 
began work on the canal and the first section, some 
seven miles long, was built from above and along 
the falls of the James River into Richmond and was 
completed in 1795. Above the falls, the James River 
was made navigable for bateaux with a maximum 
capacity of ten hogsheads of tobacco. 

The question of extending the canal was an ever- 
present one and the assembly from time to time 
passed laws extending the time for its completion. 
In 1812 a committee, of which John Marshall, then 
Chief Justice of the United States, was chairman, 
was appointed to survey the headwaters of the 
James and Kanawha Rivers to determine the prac- 
ticability of their “navigability to the base of the 
mountains that divided them.” In 1816 this com- 
mittee made its report. The discussion of completing 
the canal continued and through the 1820’s the 
proponents of the canal and the opposition were 
continuously expressing their respective views. 

In 1820 the rights of the James River Company 
were taken over by the State of Virginia, which 
then made the Kanawha Road into the James River 
and Kanawha turnpike from Covington to the 
mouth of the Sandy River. The state, to protect 
the rights of the outside stockholders, including 
Liberty Hall, now Washington and Lee University, 
gave them a lien in perpetuity upon the. canal 
property to secure the payment of interest on their 
investment and this interest was paid until Harry 
Byrd’s administration as Governor of Virginia, 
when this stock, along with other state debts, was 
liquidated. The holders were paid a flat price there- 
for, and the stock cancelled. 

The state enlarged the canal from Richmond to 
Westham, extended it some twenty miles further 
west to Maidens Adventure, built seven and a half 
miles of canal through the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
and improved the navigation in the Kanawha by 
dams and sluices from Charleston to Pt. Pleasant. 

On the 16th of March 1832, the Assembly char- 
tered the James River and Kanawha Company which 
was organized under the charter on May 5, 1835. 
John Marshall was chairman of the committee to 
take subscriptions for stock in the new company. 

The sale of the stock was slow, but the Assembly 
saved the day by authorizing the State to take 
5,000 shares; the City of Richmond to take 2,500 
additional shares, and the company was ready 
to proceed with the work. Claudius Crozet, the 
distinguished French engineer who was then state 


James River & Kanawha Canal at Foot of Eighth Street, Richmond, Virginia, 1865. 


engineer, opposed the construction of the canal 
and recommended instead that a railroad east 
and west be built with a terminal on Hampton 
Roads and prophesied that if this were done, Hamp- 
ton Roads would become the biggest seaport on 
the Atlantic Coast. He discussed the long and short 
haul in a manner that would have done credit to 
a traffic expert of today. Crozet’s opposition to 
the canal antagonized certain powerful groups and 
he was relieved as state engineer. Moncure Robin- 
son, a distinguished young engineer who had made 
an examination of the Erie Canal and had spent 
a number of years in Europe studying the canal 
system, was asked to build the canal but he de- 
clined and recommended a railroad. In 1836 he 
made a survey for the Louisa road from Hanover 
Junction to Southwest Mountains and four years 
later was elected president of the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg and Potomac Railroad. 

However, the work was gotten under way and 
the canal was completed (146.5 miles) to Lynch- 
burg in 1840 and to Buchanan in 1851. On the 
19th of March, 1841, the North River Navigation 
Company was incorporated and in the decade of 
1850-60 built 19.75 miles of canal and river im- 
provements from the James River and Kanawha 
Canal at the mouth of North River to Lexington, 
Virginia. This branch canal was operated by the 
James River and Kanawha Company as of January 
1, 1862, and while there is no deed from one com- 
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pany to the other for this property, it was included 
in the conveyance of March 9, 1883, from the James 
River & Kanawha Company to the Richmond & 
Alleghany Railroad. At a meeting held in 1845 a 
resolution was submitted that it was the opinion of 
the stockholders that Eastern and Western Virginia 
should be connected by a railroad commencing either 
at Lynchburg or Buchanan, extending down the 
valley to New River, and thence down New River 
to the Kanawha. This resolution was defeated and 
as late as 1861 the company was negotiating with a 
French group to take over the property and com- 
plete the canal to the Ohio*. It was proposed 
that the canal would cross Jacksons River at Cov- 
ington by an aqueduct and then up Dunlap Creek 
to Prior’s Tavern, some 17.5 miles distance at the 
base of the Alleghanies. To cross the Alleghanies 
two plans were considered. Both as we now view 
them are astounding. 

The first plan was “to ascend the eastern side 
of the mountain by a series of locks and dams, to a 
summit of 1,921 feet above tidewater. The total lift 
from Covington to the summit was to be 675 feet. 

“The summit-level was to be 4.5 miles long, 
piercing the mountain by a tunnel 2.6 miles long. 

“The summit-level was to be supplied with water 
chiefly from a reservoir fed from Anthony’s Creek, 
near White Sulphur Springs. This reservoir was 
to cover 2,753 acres of land, with an ‘average’ 


* Chapter 26 Acts Virginia 1861. 


depth of 60 feet, with a feeder nine miles long. 

“Krom the Greenbrier River on down the New 
and the Great Kanawha Rivers, plans were under 
consideration for slack water and sluice navigation 
for ‘Steamboats.’ ”’ 

The estimated cost of completing the canal line 
from Buchanan to the Ohio River was $26,000,000. 

The second plan proposed a reduction of the sum- 
mit level to 1,700 feet above tide, and twenty feet 
above the level of the Greenbrier at the mouth of 
Howards’ Creek, with a tunnel through the Alle- 
ghany Mountains nine miles long. This tunnel was 
to be 56 feet wide, 32 feet high, with a waterway 
44 feet wide, and a towpath of solid masonry on 
each side, six feet wide. 

Neither plan was carried out, but the canal was 
completed to Buchanan, Virginia. A freshet in 
1877 nearly destroyed it and there was a cry that 
the canal be abandoned and that a railroad, “a 
straight shoot,” be built in its stead. But the canal 
was repaired and the Richmond and Alleghany 
Railroad, which was incorporated in 1878, acquired 
the James River and Kanawha Company property 
by deed dated March 4, 1880. 


LOUISA ROAD — VIRGINIA CENTRAL ROAD 


On the 13th of February, 1836, the R. F. & P. 
Railroad had completed its line some distance 
north of Richmond. In celebration of this event 
its first train, which was the first rai!road train 
out of Richmond, left 
the city carrying a dis- 
tinguished company. The 
trip of 20 miles to the 
Southanna River was % 
made in 1 hour and 31 — 
and a half minutes. At 
Southanna there was a 
big barbecue. The train 
returned to Richmond in ° 
1 hour and 12 andahalf _ 
minutes and the passen- § 
gers and public generally 
were much impressed 
with the speed. Five days 
later the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad had its be- 
ginning when the Louisa gs 
Railroad was chartered 
by the General Assembly 
of Virginia by a special  @& 
act of February 18, 1836, . ; 
to build a railroad from fie 
some point on the line # 
of the R. F. & P. Rail- 
road in the neighborhood 
of Taylorsville, passing 
by or near Louisa Court 
House, to a point in the 
County of Orange near 
the eastern base of the 
Southwest mountain. It 
also proposed to extend 


the line, if this was found advisable, in the direc- 
tion of “the Blue Ridge of mountains or across the 
same to or near the Town of Harrisonburg in the 
County of Rockingham.” 


At a stockholders’ meeting June 13, 1836, at 
Louisa Court House, Frederick Harris was elected 
president at a salary of $1,500 a year which was 
soon reduced. Mr. Harris resigned April 13, 1840 
and was succeeded by Charles Y. Kimbrough who 
served until his death in 1845. November 10, 1845, 
Edmund Fontaine was elected president and 
served until February 2, 1850, when he became 
president of the Virginia Central. He continued as 
president until the Virginia Central became the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad and served a few 
months as president of the latter road. 


Work was started at once from Hanover Junction 
—now Doswell, Virginia—and the road was opened 
to Fredericks Hall, a distance of 22.08 miles, on 
December 20, 1837. On the same day this opening 
was celebrated by a big dinner at the home of 
Frederick Harris. Lieutenant Governor McFarland 
and other dignitaries were present and there was 
much jubilation. The road reached Louisa Court 
House on December 27, 1838, and Gordonsville on 
April 10, 1840. When the road was completed to 
Gordonsville further construction was delayed by 
reason of agitation in the western counties over the 
question of what direction the road should take 


C. & O. DEPOT, BROAD AT 16TH ST., RICHMOND, VA., PICTURE ABOUT 1870 


(This picture was part of the Cook Photographer collection. Courtesy Valentine Museum) 


CLAupDIUS Crozet—Captain of Artillery under Napoleon I. 
Ney in the General Advance Guard on the March to Moscow. Founder of V. M. I. 


from Gordonsville. The people of Albemarle wanted 
the road to come by way of Charlottesville and the 
people in the counties to the north were urging its 
construction towards Harrisonburg. The state au- 
thorities and the railroad officials decided to change 
its destination and turn the road west from Gordons- 
ville and it was completed to Shadwell on May 1, 
1849, a total length of 64.60 miles. During the first 
ten years of its existence the Louisa Road was 
operated by the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and 
Potomac Railroad. 

On the 27th of March, 1848, the Assembly author- 
ized the extension of the Virginia Central to Rich- 
mond, but the city declined to invest in the enter- 
prise and Edmund Fontaine and some of the direc- 
tors underwrote the bonds. It is said that Fontaine 
mortgaged the: crops on his farm at Beaverdam. 
It was then reported that the R. F. & P. would 
seek an injunction when the first dirt was turned 
on the proposed extension. To meet this challenge, 
on the 2nd of December, 1848, Fontaine dug the first 
shovel of dirt and the R. F. & P. Railroad promptly 
sought an injunction to enjoin the extension on the 
ground that it infringed on its rights under an 
earlier charter. The injunction was refused; an ap- 
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peal was taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States (13 Howard 71). 

On the 2nd of February, 1850, the As- 
sembly incorporated the Virginia Cen- 
tral Railroad as the successor of the 
Louisa Railroad and authorized the state 
to underwrite its bonds to the amount of 
$100,000 for the purpose of extending 
the road from Hanover Junction to 
Richmond. This extension was open for 
operation on the Ist of January, 1851. 

The Virginia Central built the road 
west, except the 16.81 miles between 
Blair Park and Waynesboro which was 
built by the Board of Public Works of 
Virginia incorporated by the Acts of 
March 5, 1849, as the Blue Ridge Rail- 
road Company. This act contained the 
provision that if the Louisa Railroad 
accepted its provision, it should have 
the exclusive use of the road, operating 
it and paying tolls for use when com- 
pleted. These conditions were accepted 
and the line was used by the Louisa 
Road and its successors (Virginia Cen- 
tral and Chesapeake & Ohio Railroads) 
until the title to the property passed to 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad as 
of the 1st of April, 1870. 

Claudius Crozet was the chief engi- 
neer of the Blue Ridge Railroad. This 
section, embracing four tunnels, was 
regarded as the most difficult piece of 
work on the entire line. 


On the first day of April, 1854, the 
road was opened to Staunton and the 
first train traveled the temporary track 
over the Blue Ridge. It was completed 
to Goshen in 1855, to Millboro in July, 
1856, and on the Ist of July, 1857, completed to 
Jacksons River depot which was about 1.5 miles west 
of the present Clifton Forge passenger station, but 
the trains were run over a temporary track around 
the great embankment at Lick Run west of Millboro 
Tunnel. When the road was opened to Jacksons 
River depot “there was a daily passenger train 
service to and from Richmond to Staunton the 
year round, but in the winter time, after the summer 
resorts to the west were closed, there was only a 
tri-weekly service to Jacksons River—up one day 
and down the next to Staunton, without connection 
there for the Richmond train on the down trip. 
A lay-over at night in Staunton was necessary, in 
winter time, for passengers going west to the end of 
the road.” 


There was a stagecoach line between Goshen and 
the Ohio River operating a single stagecoach daily 
in each direction six days a week during the open 
season—which was for less than one-half the year 
—and for the rest of the year three times a week. 

It is not generally known that the railroad com- 
pany owned slaves but when the writer was a 
young telegraph operator at Fredericks Hall in 


1887 there was still living an elderly negro named 
Reuben Woolfolk, who rambled around the country 
during the daytime and slept in the station at night. 
He had in his possession a paper dated in the 1860’s 
giving him permission to go to Richmond and re- 
turn. It was his most highly prized possession and 
on more than one occasion he went to Richmond and 
exhibited this paper and got a pass back home. 

There was a second darkey, whose name has 
slipped the writer’s memory, who worked in the 
baggage room in Covington in the early 1890’s. 
He had belonged to and had been a brakeman on 
the Virginia Central Railroad. He had small opinion 
of the air brakes and used to regale his listeners 
with his prowess as a brakeman and he always 
posed the question, if an engineer calls for brakes 
and the air failed “whar was you” and continued, 
but when they had men like the speaker on the 
train and the engineer called for brakes, “I was 
right thar.” 


At the outbreak of the Civil War the Virginix 
Central had finished grading its track as far west 
as Covington, Virginia, and the rails for this piece 
of the road were on hand ready to be laid. 
However, the work was stopped by the 
war and the rails were used for replace- 
ments on other parts of the line. 

The close of the Civil War found the 
western terminus of the Virginia Central 
still at Jacksons River, but its road was 
almost entirely dismantled by hostilities, 
its rolling stock was gone, bridges and 
culverts were destroyed, and its tracks 
had from time to time been torn up by 
Federal troops. During the war it had 
shuttled soldiers and supplies back and 
forth for the Confederacy to an extent 
that justifies its challenge of the claim 
that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 
the movement of the 20,000 soldiers from 
Washington to Chattanooga was the first 
railroad to demonstrate its value in a 
military sense. In 1861 the Virginia Cen- 
tral moved troops from Richmond to 
Manassas, and the next year helped move 
Jackson’s command from the Valley to 
participate in the seven days fighting 
east of Richmond. It has been the 
writer’s privilege to read a number of 
letters written by Carter S. Anderson, 
who was a conductor and baggage master 
on the Virginia Central during this 
period. These letters are full of human 
interest. His account of the movement 
of Jackson’s command from the Valley 
as far east as Beaver Dam is a story of 
an amazing feat. He tells of the limited 
rolling stock and motive power (ten en- 
gines and only some 200 cars of all types, 
20 cars to a train) hauling thousands of 
men loaded in boxcars and on flats; of 
Jackson’s attempt to delude the Yankees 
by switching these trains back and forth; 


of the final movement east with the engine whistles 
tied down and two Confederate brigadiers, one rid- 
ing on each side of the pilot of the engine of the 
first train, and of how, after these soldiers were un- 
loaded, the trains were backed to Gordonsville 
for more soldiers, stopping at the woodpiles to get 
wood for the engines, stopping along the road so 
the crews could get something to eat. 


Before the beginning of the seven days battle 
around Richmond, McClellan had destroyed the 
bridges north of the city on both the Virginia Cen- 
tral and the R. F. & P. Roads and the only railroad 
out of Richmond was the Richmond and Petersburg 
Road running south. Its terminal was at the foot 
of the Eighth Street Hill, and the R. F. & P. ter- 
minal was on Broad Street at the top of the Eighth 
Street Hill. These roads had been connected by 
a temporary track up Eighth Street Hill. If the 


Federals were successful in the battle, the rolling 
stock and motive power of the roads left in Rich- 
mond would fall into their hands. While the fighting 
was going on and the result of the battle was in 
doubt, not only the railroad officials, but the Con- 
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federate Government, were anxious to prevent this 
equipment from falling into the enemy’s hands. 
There was no way to prevent this except by a 
physical connection between the Virginia Central 
and the R. & P. road leading to the south. The 
Virginia Central depot was at the foot of Broad 
Street Hill at Seventeenth Street and to connect 
its line with that of the R. & P. it was necessary to 
lay a track up Broad Street Hill to Eighth Street. 
Our friends north of the Mason and Dixon Line 
have long been critical of the lack of energy and 
enterprise of their brethren south of this famous 
line, but these men rose to the occasion. H. D. 
Whitcomb was the man who saved the day. He 
was a Maine Yankee and only a Virginian by adop- 
tion. But let Anderson tell the story: 


“The stormy and terrific battle of Malvern Hill, 
which was fought at night, closed the ‘Seven Days 
Fight.’ General McClellan, under cover of the gun- 
boats lying in the James River, arranged for a 
Bay Line voyage to Washington, while our people 
had their hands full burying the dead and caring 
for the wounded .. . A few days before the Seven 
Days Fight, General McClellan had destroyed all the 
bridges on the Virginia Central between the R. F. & 
P. junction and Richmond, which would throw all 
our rolling stock and machinery into General Mc- 
Clellan’s hands should he defeat Lee. Like all other 
fights nobody knew what the result would be. 
I know our railroad president, Fontaine, and Super- 
intendent Whitcomb felt much anxiety as to how it 
would end. The government was equally as much 
concerned in this matter of transportation, as the 
railroad men had already laid a track on Eight 
Street, from the old R. F. & P. depot, corner of 
Eighth and Broad Streets, to the Petersburg depot, 
corner of Eighth and Canal. The track was just 
laid down right on top of the street ballast and set 
up high and dry. This was the first southern con- 
nection ever made through Richmond and it of 
course gave an outlet for all R. F. & P. rolling stock, 
but it did not furnish any relief to us down in 
‘Butcher Flat’ (17th and Broad Street). We were 
in a hole, for a fact. Fortunately for all concerned, 
Superintendent Whitcomb was an exverienced engi- 
neer. He had taken a very active part in building 
the temporary track over Blue Ridge Mountain 
while Blue Ridge tunnel was under construction, 
and in many other equally as heavy but not so 
long grades on the western part of our new Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad where it intersected the 
North and Alleghany mountains. 


“One Sunday afternoon while we boys were all 
gathered in the corner room of the large brick 
building, corner of Broad and Seventeenth Streets, 
Superintendent Whitcomb came in looking serious. 
We knew something was the matter. Walking up to 
the front window, which looked out upon Broad 
Street and through which we had for an hour or 
more watched the pretty girls going to and from 
church, he said: ‘Boys, we must get our engines and 
cars up that hill or we will run the risk of going into 
the army, for if General McClellan gains the victory, 
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he will clean us up of railroads.’ We soon found 
he was in dead earnest, and early next morning, 
having gotten permission from the authorities to lay 
a track from our 17th Street track to the R. F. & P. 
depot, corner Eighth and Broad. we soon had Broad 
street full of crossties, rails, etc., and a very large 
force of laborers. 


“He had Mr. Stephen Hunter (General Freight 
Agent) and all the depot force, the 17th Street Shop 
carpenters and of course all the trackmen working 
on it. He was much laughed at (the idea of running 
an engine up that hill!) and was of course much 
abused for obstructing the street. Mr. Whitcomb, 
however, very soon had the track laid, connecting it 
with the 8th Street track, corner 8th and Broad. 
The grade will average 350 feet to the mile and in 
one place (at intersection of Jail alley) it must 
be 375 feet or over to the mile. To make sure of 
this grade I have had the city engineer give me 
the figures from his office. At Broad Street and 
11th the street is 160.5 feet above tide; the distance 
from 17th to 11th is 1,950 feet; the engines had 
to raise 131.31 feet in this distance. At the inter- 
section of 17th and Broad the street level is but 
28.99 feet above tide. The uphill Broad street track 
intersected our 17th Street track with a Y running 
out east on Broad Street so that the engines backing 
down from the roundhouse into the Y would switch 
front into the Broad Street track. The engines were 
brought down for trial. Then excitement ran high. 
All of the city, government officers and all, came out 
to witness the experiment. 


“The old ‘Millboro’ (Built 1857, Norris and Sons) 
was to make the first trial. Engineer Fendall Rag- 
land was then not the nervous old man he now is. 
He soon had the Millboro headed into Broad Street 
and an odd sight she looked to all. Mr. Whitcomb 
showed anxiety. He had Yard Master Dandridge 
Lowry and a force with ‘chocks’ to place behind 
the wheels to prevent the engines running back, 
down the hill, should they fail to go up. Mr. Lowry 
told Ragland to go ahead. The old ten-wheeler took 
out up the hill at a pretty good rate until she struck 
the highest part of the hill at Jail alley; then she com- 
menced slipping her drivers. The fire flew. We 
placed the ‘chocks’ and held her fast, but never an 
inch would she budge further up. ‘Just as I said,’ 
could be heard all around. Ragland kept cool; he 
told Mr. Lowry to remove the ‘chocks’ back and 
let him try her a short distance lower down. Same 
result. By this time, Ragland found he could let 
her back and told them to take the ‘chocks’ up and 
Jet him go back, which he did, and backing as far 
back into the east end of the Y as he could, he sent 
for Mr. Whitcomb, who came to him at once looking 
mortified and disappointed. Ragland told Mr. Whit- 
comb that he must either run her up the 17th Street 
track to pump her un or run her up the hill. Mr. 
Whitcomb revlied, ‘Why, Ragland, you have just 
tried and failed, so you had better let some of the 
other men try her or try their own engines, but if 
‘Millboro’ won’t go up, none of them will.’ 

“This nettled Ragland and he said firmly, and 


determinedly; ‘Mr. Whitcomb, if you will throw 
them ‘chocks’ away and let me have my own way, 
I will be at Powhatan Hotel (the top of the hill) 
in ten minutes from the time I pull my engine open.’ 
Mr. Whitcomb granted him his request, cautioning 
him: ‘By all means don’t burn her, but put out the 
fire just as soon as you get up the hill. The men 
heard what passed and stood aside to see her launch. 
Ragland gave her a good oiling; he crept all down 
under her and examined her machinery quickly. 
Crawling out, and wiping his hands with the waste, 
he patted the Millboro and said: ‘Well, old girl, 
you and I will be in H --- or at the Powhatan Hotel 
in ten minutes!’ He slipped up and pulling her wide 
open, she bounded up and jumped on the unsurfaced 
track, and by the time she got to that tight place 
in the grade, she had gotten such a swing that the 
old clumsy thing shot up to the top of the sharp 
grade. 

“The track being laid on the top of the street 
ballast, as the old engine rose, she looked to us, 
down in the bottom at the 17th street depot, as if 
she had concluded to wing Ragland in a heavenly 
flight instead of that down grade he threatened her 
with before starting. The shouting crowd having 
followed up the hill, we soon saw the old Millboro 
standing in front of the Powhatan Hotel, with a 
crowd of curious spectators standing around her. 
The hotel proprietor, Scammell, told Ragland that 
as soon as he could leave his engine to come down 
into the bar, as one of the servants had found a 
bottle of old rye in the lumber-room and he wanted 
Ragland to help him to hide it. 

“At that time the government had a strict prohi- 
bition law in Richmond. It was the only time in 
my life of 55 years that I ever loved and drank 
whiskey, but to get it, and drink it on the sly was 
so funny and the whiskey was good. But to explain 
about ‘finding a bottle’ the barkeeper had a dark 
room in the basement of the old Powhatan. He 
had a couple of bricks loose in the partition wall 
between his room and the old ‘lumber room’ through 
which opening he would pass the bottle to the 
middle man who would give out that he had found 
‘a bottle of rye in the old lumber room.’ The bottle 
was taken care of and the finder was rewarded 
and the ‘Dark Horse,’ too. 


“The next engine which came up was the Whit- 
comb (built 1856, Tredegar Works), J. W. Mc- 
Clandish, engineer, and soon all were up. It only 
needed what our present energetic Master Mechanic 
T. G. Lloyd, tells his engineers when they complain 
of their engines not pulling a certain number of 
cars on certain grades: ‘Give her the swing before 
you strike the high place.’ 

“Soon all of our engines and cars that were on 
our Richmond end were up on Broad Street or about 
on the R. F. & P. or Petersburg side. Remember 
this was all prior to the battles, and now that the 
fortunes of war had left us in possession again of 
our road, we headed at once all of our rolling stock 
back down the hill. In getting the cars back, some 
cars got loose near the R. F. & P. depot and took a 


half-mile flight down to 17th Street. They came 
like lightning, hitting broadside against a car which 
happened at this moment to be standing in the 
street, lifting it entirely off the wheels and throw- 
ing it around into the vacant lot south of Broad 
street. 


“Yardmaster Lowry could say some funny things. 
Walking up to the box as it lay on its side, and 
toward the track, and seeing that it was not much 
broken, he remarked as he turned and looked at the 
mess of wheels, etc., in the middle of the street: 
‘Old lany, it’s well you did get out of the way.’ 

“Mr. Nathan Wildman soon had the 17th street 
shop on double duty day and night getting ready 
the machinery and coaches to carry the army to 
northern Virginia. The government was pressing 
our officers for unbroken transportation—Richmond 
to Gordonsville—which brings us back where we 
left Thomasson building the bridges. 


“The road was soon in status quo to Staunton, 
Va.. and how we got the first train of Gray Jackets 
to Gordonsville to actually see from the depot the 
Blues coming down those little mountains — and 
many silly and ridiculous occurrences such as only 
we can produce, I will have to tell you later.” 


To continue the story, the Confederate success 
over McClellan did not finish the fighting—Pope 
was in the Piedmont and Jackson’s command must 
go there and meet him. But let Anderson tell it: 

“While General Lee was keeping one eye on 
General McClellan on the bay, and the other on 
General Pope in Piedmont, we Virginia Central 
men were busy rigging our troop trains; bluff old 
Master Mechanic Wildman was all business—‘No 
time now for foolishness’ was his oft-repeated in- 
junction. i 

“Right in the midst of all this the shop men 
struck, and nobody could blame them. Up to this 
time wages had run on pretty much as they had 
before the war, while notwithstanding our victories, 
every kind of living had gone up, so that our men 
could not support their families, so they determined 
to take chances of going into the army or of getting 
more pay. They all came down to the general office, 
17th and Broad Streets, two abreast. It was a sad 
sight, but very soon they broke rank and cheerily 
went back to the shops, their petition for more pay 
having been granted by Superintendent H. D. Whit- 
comb and President Edmund Fontaine. 

“An illustration of how our wages compared with 
the cost of living—we had a jolly passenger con- 
ductor named Wm. D. Gilkeson, who one pay day, 
about that time, bet our ticket agent, Wm. F. Ad- 
cock, that he could go to a restaurant and eat up 
at one meal Adcock’s month’s salary. A big crowd 
gathered near the old market restaurant, and Gil- 
keson fairly won the bet, cooly requesting Adcock 
to send him fifty cents more for a common cigar. 
Granted. We soon had ready eighteen trains of 
about 15 cars each. There were freight cars of 
all descriptions, with one passenger car at the rear 
of each train for officers, the conductor riding there 
also, and acting as rear brakeman generally. I give 


Westward Ho—used by the Virginia Central from 1861 to 1865 and later used on the 


Huntington Division. Picture taken at Winifred Junction. 


below a list of engineers and engines, which may 
remind some of your readers of men and machines 
that took part in the story of our country, and in 
adversity played well their part. 

“Staunton, Engineer Martin R. Alley; ‘Albe- 
marle,’ John M. Kraft; ‘J. H. Timberlake,’ John 
Harton; ‘John Timberlake,’ Robert Murray; ‘West- 
ward Ho,’ John Davidson; ‘E. H. Gill,’ George W. 
Pelter; ‘Charles Ellett,’ John Dunn; ‘Greenbrier,’ 
Raymond T. Dunn; ‘Millboro,’ Seth Mack; ‘Monti- 
cello,’ Fendall W. Ragland; ‘Jeff Kinney,’ Tunis 
Swatz; ‘Beauregard,’ James McCandlish; ‘Stuart,’ 
William Keaton; ‘W. M. Baldwin,’ Simon Ailstock; 
‘C-. GG. Coleman,*#Li-S? Allens*E” Fontaine; (hi). 
Goodwin; ‘C. R. Mason,’ Westley P. Huntley. 

“Some of the army had already been hauled to 
Gordonsville, and skirmishing had brought the line 
for battle with General Pope, near Cedar Mountain. 
Then it was that General Lee’s main army leaned 
forward in that direction. 

“It was generally very short notice we would 
get of army movements. Hearing the drums and 
seeing the mass of men and muskets moving to the 
depot was the first positive information we would 
generally get as to any military move. So it was in 
this case. Standing at 17th street depot and looking 
toward the west, so far out in Broad St. as the 
eye could see, we watched the mass of Confederate 
soldiers bearing down upon us, until, as they got near 
to the depot, the crowd grew so dense, and it was 
so hot, that it was almost impossible to keep them 
in order. However, when we would get the wrong 


A. F. Southworth, engineer, 
“Barney” Hagen, fireman (standing on left of pilot with tallow pot in hand). 
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soldiers off a train, and the brig- 
adier-general would call for cer- 
tain regiments to be loaded on 
certain trains, they would settle 
down on it as bees upon a hive, 
and once. down nobody was silly 
enough to give a soldier any ad- 
vice as to finding better accom- 
modations here or there. They 
were ‘there to stay.’ We gathered 
them in for ten miles along the 
road from Richmond, in the 
direction of Gordonsville. All 
trains loaded, we would pull with 
about ten minutes’ space _ be- 
tween trains. 

“Getting to Gordonsville, the 
first train would pull up and 
unload, and pull by until all the 
trains came in; then we would 
turn the engines around and 
start out to Richmond for an- 
other load. So we kept going for 
about ten days, during which 
time we never undressed, nor 
saw a bed. We slept some, while 
waiting for other trains to load 
or unload—engineers on their 
boxes, we on the cars. I wish 
now that I had counted how 
many soldiers would pile into 
one train. How tenaciously they 
would stick! On top of a slanting wood top car or 
wherever they could find room enough just to hold 
on, they would stick. To illustrate: We loaded all 
the trains one evening and started from Richmond 
to Gordonsville, just about dark. Going out from 
Richmond we always had a tough tug to get over 
a summit about 4 miles from the city. That night 
was no exception to the rule. We all got in sight of 
each other, while going up this grade; but after 
turning the grade and getting on what our ‘Uncle’ 
Jimmie McCandlish called ‘our side of the hill’ 
(down-grade), we endeavored to get our ten min- 
utes’ space as soon as it was practicable to do so. 
We had rolled along down toward the Chicka- 
hominy for about two miles, when entering the very 
heavy curve around Strawberry Hill our engineer 
called sharply for brakes three times, and reversed 
his engine. After running back to give the following 
trains the signal, I ran up to the engine to see what 
was the cause of his signal. I found our engine, 
‘Albemarle,’ so near the rear of the preceding train 
that her headlight cast a ring of light about the 
size of a hogshead on the rear of the coach ahead. 

“T saw the men under a freight car. The draw- 
head had pulled out, dropping one end—the end 
that was fast prying up the floor of a luggage car 
that was literally packed with soldiers. The officers 
were all asleep, and the soldiers so worn out, and 
so sound asleep that we could do nothing with them. 
We tried to show them the danger they were in, and 
how narrowly they had escaped being crushed. 
We begged them to transfer to the other cars, so 


that we could throw out of the train this broken 
car and put it into the little sidetrack near Chica- 
hominy, which the bridge carpenter built there to 
put the pile driver on when at work on the trestling. 
It held about two cars. The few soldiers who did 
wake sufficiently to make any reply only ridiculed 
us. I never before heard such nonsense talked as 
I did that night. They heard us say something about 
the drawhead. ‘Drawhead,’ said one soldier, bawl- 
ing out, ‘Draw your heads out o’ here, or we will 
draw them for you.’ 


“The hole in the floor which had been caused by 
the drawhead bursting through, they called, ‘Venti- 
lator,’ ‘Headrest,’ ‘Elevator,’ ‘Jess let her set,’ ‘Jess 
let her go like she is,’ ‘Let her roll,’ etc. I asked them 
to move so that I could get room to stand in order 
to nail down the floor which was torn up. Looking 
at my brogan shoe, one of them remarked to me: 
‘Stranger, ain’t you mighty unhealthy?’ 

“Tt was very trying to me just at that time, 
bothered as we were with a dozen trains waiting, 
but being in his power, I answered politely: ‘Not 
particularly so, sir; why do you ask me that?’ 

“ ‘Nothing, Captain, more that I see that most 
of your body lies on the ground, and I always heard 
’twas so unhealthy to lie on the ground. Well, boys, 
let’s move and let the Captain have enough room 
for one foot.’ 


“John Davidson, the engineer of the damaged 
train, proposed that we quietly put the broken car, 
soldiers and all, into the little pile-driver track, 
and leave them there—a very wise solution of the 
difficult question. We very soon carefully placed 
them in, cut loose and coupled up to the rear cars 
and pulled out for Gordonsville. What became of 
those soldiers, whether or not they got back to 
Richmond or got on some other soldier train the 
next day, or deserted, this deponent knoweth not. 
We were never questioned about it, either by our 
railroad officials or by army officers. The crowd 
of soldiers at Gordonsville the next morning: was 
so large and mixed that the car we cut out did not 
check short. It was ‘railroad bliss,’ as the soldiers 
called it, and they passed by as unnoticed some 
little irregularities in our management. 

“On my next trip out of Richmond the regular 
engineer of the ‘Albemarle,’ which had been pulling 
my train, was unable to run her out, and in his 
place was detailed from the shops a machinist 
named ‘Dock’ Galloway. I am not afraid to say 
that a machinist is not necessarily an engine-runner. 
During that night, with ‘Dock’ Galloway as engi- 
neer, we became surrounded by circumstances pe- 
culiar and thrilling, and it was by mere chance or 
good fortune, if you choose to call it, that we 
escaped a fearful accident, before relating the de- 
tails of which, it is necessary to show your readers 
the relationship existing at that time between our 
military and our railroads, and how it came to be so. 

“While the Confederate government itself was 
always very respectful to our railroad officers, and 
very seldom interfered with their managements, 
our southern officers would sometimes, especially 


during the first year or so of the war, attempt to 
assume command of our trains. To illustrate: It 
was in 1861: a train load of southern soldiers came 
to Charlottesville, from Lynchburg, over the Orange 
and Alexandria Railroad. It was noticed that two 
soldiers rode in the cab of the O. & A. engine, and 
it seemed had the engineer under arrest, or rather 
under their charge. Our Virginia Central Rail- 
road, of course, took charge of the train at Char- 
lottesville. Our engineer, Ragland, running ‘Monti- 
cello,’ asked the engineer of the O. & A. what those 
two soldiers were doing in his engine. He replied 
that the Colonel had put them on at Lynchburg. 
‘And,’ said he, to Ragland, ‘they will take charge 
of you before you leave here.’ 

“Ragland replied that he might be arrested, but 
he swore he would run no engine under arrest. 
Sure enough, when his engine hooked on to the 
soldier train, and while Ragland was greasing her 
up, etc., the soldiers entered the cab and took their 
position as they had on the O. & A. engine. Ragland 
climbed up on his engine, and said: ‘Gentlemen, 
it is contrary to rules for anyone to ride on the 
engine. You must go back into the train.’ 

“They answered him that their colonel had com- 
manded them to ride there and to take charge of 
the engineer until he landed them safe at their 
destination. Mr. Ragland went straight to the 
telegraph office and got the operator to telegraph 
Superintendent Whitcomb that he was under arrest 
and that he positively refused to run an engine 
under such circumstances. Very soon came orders 
to the colonel not to interfere. but to leave the 
transportation to the railroad officials. The soldiers 
got off and Ragland got on and pulled out. 

“One more illustration: It was early in the spring 
of ’62, just before or about the time of the battle of 
Seven Pines, that there suddenly arose urgent neces- 
sity in the Peninsula for some soldiers that were 
yet in some part of Virginia north of Gordonsville. 
‘At any rate, there pulled up at Gordonsville, bound 
for Richmond, at 1 p.m., a double-headed train full 
of soldiers, with some refugees among them— 
women and children. It had been arranged for 
this O. & A. train to go right through, with O. & A. 
engines and men. We had a train also to come in 
as a section, either in front or rear of this Crain. 
A dispute arose between Fred A. Kuper, our con- 
ductor, and Mr. Jonah Fisher, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the O. & A. road, as to which train should 
take precedence. It ended in a fight and everyone 


- got into a bad humor; and, of course, while squab- 
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bling where there was plenty to drink, they soon 
got to drinking. Mr. Fisher’s O. & A. train took 
the lead, however, with the engines ‘Jeff Davis’ 
run by Amos Woodward, and the ‘Nelson,’ run by 
one of the O. & A. engineers. 

“The ‘Jeff Davis’ was captured from the Loudon 
and Hampshire in 1861, with twe others similar to 
her in build—the ‘Beauregard’ on our road, and the 
‘Johnson’ on the R. F. & P. road. They were three 
as nice and as smart engines as I ever knew. The 
engines were returned to the Loudon and Hamp- 


shire road after the war and may yet live. Surely 
it would be interesting to know what fate befell 
these noble refugees. 


“To return to my narrative, the orders received 
by the conductor of the leading O. & A. train were: 
‘Come to Richmond—moments are hours.’ A Louisi- 
ana colonel was on the engine. He was about half 
drunk, and told Amos not to stop anywhere but for 
wood and water, and to ‘let her roll.’ Amos wanted 
nothing more glorious than such orders from the 
railroad officials and the military men telling him 
to go ahead and stop for nothing. 

“After sending these orders to this train at Gor- 
donsville, necessity arose to start a train out from 
Richmond to Gordonsville, which left Richmond 
about 11 p. m., with orders to go to Hanover 
Junction and report. The train dispatcher con- 
sidered this perfectly safe, thinking that he, of 
course, could intercept the fast east-coming train 
certainly at Beaver Dam, knowing that all trains 
were ordered to stop at Hanover Junction—that was 
a standing order and very strict rule for both roads. 

“The fast-flying east-bound train came on by the 
Beaver Dam signal without ever slacking up. The 
operator immediately informed the Richmond offi- 
cer, whereupon the operator at the Junction was 
urged to stop the train at all hazards. Anxiously 
did our faithful train dispatcher pace the floor 
waiting to hear the Junction operator call and tell 
him he had stopped the train. He did soon call, 
but alas! to tell the sad news that the fast Richmond- 
bound train had passed and not even slackened, but 
had crossed the old R. F. & P. R. R. as fast as the 
engineer could run. The dispatcher’s heart sank 
within him, and he calculated where the trains 
would meet. He predicted that it would be in the 
curve at ‘Little River.’ So it happened. Five min- 
utes after passing Hanover Junction, the ‘Jeff 
Davis,’ with her ten passenger coaches literally 
crammed with soldiers and some refugees, amongst 
whom were some ladies and children, locked horns 
with old ‘Millboro’ engine, a 10-wheel heavy freight 
engine run by the oldest engine-runner now living 
in the United States, Seth Mack. John H. Richard- 
son. was the conductor. 


“Seth was at a great disadvantage, being in a 
cut, and with a heavy left-hand curve. But he caught 
a glimpse of the ‘Jeff Davis’ headlight in time to 
shut her off, and to roll off into the sand. He knew 
better than to be found about that time, and he 
and Conductor Richardson ran off quietly into the 
pines, made their way to Hanover Junction and 
reported the accident to Richmond. 

“This was the worst collision that ever happened 
on our road. How any mortal being could come out 
alive from some of these coaches was the wonder of 
all who saw the splintered wreck. Coaches were 
telescoped in every conceivable way, parts of them 
hanging over the Little River bridge. There were 
many killed, among them a little child in its mother’s 
arms, while the mother was not hurt at all. The 
‘Jeff Davis’ rebounded when she struck the ‘Mill- 
boro’ and stood with her front truck off in the ditch 
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and her boiler front all smashed. She looked like some 
wild beast which had been demolished by old ‘Mill- 
boro,’ and then dashed aside. The old ‘Millboro’ was 


‘standing on the track but stripped back to her cab. 


“It was soon after this that circulars were issued 
by the government forbidding any military officer 
to interfere with the railroad management unless he 
had positive instructions from the general com- 
manding the armies. These circulars were posted 
in every station, engine cabs and cabooses, and pre- 
vented what, as I will try to show you soon, would 
have been serious accidents.” 


And so it was until the end of the war, marked 
by Federal raiding parties tearing up the tracks, 
and the tracks being repaired. 


In the spring of 1865 the bridge at Mechum’s 
River, which had been destroyed by Sheridan in 
1864, had not been restored and the bridge over 
Moore’s Creek just east of Charlottesville was out 
of commission, as well as a number of other bridges 
destroyed and the tracks torn up, but as soon as the 
Federal Army left the line of the road with in- 
domitable courage it began the repair of its tracks 
and by the first of April, 1865, had repaired some 
three miles of track and restored the bridge over 
Southanna River. The work was suspended when Lee 
surrendered. On the 19th of April, 1865, General Ord 
gave the road permission to start repairing the road 
and operate trains. The treasury contained just one 
hundred dollars in U. S. currency and labor along 
the line of the road was completely disorganized, but 
the company went about securing cross ties and 
rebuilding the Little River Bridge. This bridge was 
completed by the 26th of April and trains ran over 
it and by the 22nd of May, 1865, the road was 
opened to the Rivanna. During the same time the 
repair work was started from Staunton east and 
trains were run between Staunton and Mechum’s 
River. An arrangement was made with Claiborn R. 
Mason, who was engaged as a contractor in repair- 
ing the road, to operate on the rails of the company 
cars drawn by horses hauling freight and passengers 
between Moore’s Creek and Mechum’s River and in 
this way passenger and freight service was main- 
tained until the bridges were restored. 


It completed the repairing of its- tracks and 
bridges and extended its line to Covington on the 
3lst of July, 1867, and in 1868 when it became the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the largest unfinished work 
on its line was the big fill west of Millboro Tunnel. 


THE COVINGTON & OHIO RAILROAD 


On February 15, 1853, the General Assembly of 
Virginia incorporated the Board of Public Works 
as the Covington and Ohio Railroad Company and 
required it to construct and equip a railroad with 
heavy rail from some point near Covington or 
Clifton Forge, Virginia, by the best practical route 
to a point on the Ohio not below the mouth of the 
Big Sandy nor above the town of Pt. Pleasant. 
This act sounded the death knell of the James River 
and Kanawha Company’s canal and turnpike. 


The Board of Public Works employed Charles B. 
Fisk, Esquire, an able engineer of New York, as 
chief engineer and ordered a survey for the new 
line. The late Harry Frazier, himself a distinguished 
engineer, says “Naturally enough his first line was 
located west from Covington up the valley of Dun- 
lap Creek, passing Old Sweet Springs to and over 
the divide beyond and down to New River by way 
of Indian Creek. This line was comparatively in- 
expensive to construct but above the Old Sweet 
Springs the gradients were high on both slopes. 
When he presented these plans to the distinguished 
board, they instructed him to locate the line by way 
of White Sulphur Springs whether or no. It was 
then he proceeded to make the masterly location 
on which the road was built. He took occasion in 
presenting this final plan to call the attention of 
the board to the many tunnels and gigantic cuts and 
embankments necessary to construct on such a line, 
but the board, finding that the aggregate length of 
all the tunnels was less than half of the nine-mile 
tunnel previously proposed—for the James River 
and Kanawha Canal—ordered the work started.” 

Mr. Fisk located the proposed road from Coving- 
ton, Virginia, to the Big Sandy River and upon 
the completion of that survey in 1855 submitted to 
the Board of Public Works of Virginia a report con- 
taining the location and information on the character 
and cost of the work. 


The work started on the new road and by 1861 
the State of Virginia had spent approximately three 
million dollars on it. Some part of this money was 
spent in Cabell County in acquiring rights of way, 
grading, etc., and the masonry for the bridge over 
the Guyandotte River and the east pier of the bridge 
at Four Pole were built. 


When Fort Sumter was fired on, the men work- 
ing in a cut near the present station of Callaghan 
all quit work and returned to their homes. The 
railroad men still know this cut as Fort Sumter. 

George McKendree, a native of Cabell County, 
later sheriff of the county, and for many years 
a resident of the City of Huntington, was at this 
time employed with an engineering party near 
Lewis Tunnel. He borrowed a contractor’s team and 
drove to Covington to inquire about the state of 
the Union and learned that Fort Sumter had been 
fired on. Mr. McKendree did not return to the work 
but joined the Confederate Army and served through 
the war, attaining the rank of major. When the 
construction work was resumed in 1868, Major 
McKendree was the principal assistant engineer 
in the First New River Division. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILROAD 


One of the results of the Civil War was the divi- 
sion of the State of Virginia and the property of 
the old Covington & Ohio railroad was vested in 
the two Virginias. Both states were equally inter- 
ested in the completion of the railroad from the 
waters of the Chesapeake to the Ohio River, and in 
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MAJOR GEORGE: MCKENDREE 


1866 incorporated a new Covington & Ohio Railway 
Company. In 1867 the legislatures in both states 
passed identical acts providing for the completion 
of a railroad from the waters of the Chesapeake to 
the Ohio River.. This act authorized the consolida- 
tion of the new Covington & Ohio Railroad with 
a number of railroads named, one of which was 
the Virginia Central, under terms to be agreed 
upon. It provided for the transfer of the interest 
of the two states in the old Covington & Ohio Rail- 
road to the new.corporation created by this act 
to be named the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, but the transfer was upon a number of condi- 
tions, one of which was that the new company was 
to complete the road in six years. The act named 
commissioners with power to contract on behalf 
of the two states. The Virginia Central Railroad 
Company accepted the terms of the act and was, 
in the opinion of the commissioners, in the best posi- 
tion to construct, equip, and operate the new rail- 
way according to the intent of the statute. On the 
31st of August, 1868, a contract was’ made by the 
commissioners representing the States of Virginia 
and West Virginia, and the Virginia Central Rail- 
road, agreeing to comply with the terms of the act, 
became the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 

Few of us can visualize the tremendous task 
which confronted the new company. Construction 
problems were difficult but the financial’ problem 
was equally so. Virginia had not recovered from 
the ravages of the war and was a military district. 
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NEW RIVER CANYON, LOOKING EAST FROM HAWK’S NEST 


West Virginia was undeveloped and little or no 
financial support could be gotten there. The men 
who undertook the job to build the Chesapeake & 
Ohio had both the vision to see and the courage to do. 


The immediate problem of the new company was 
one of location and construction. It required engi- 
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neers and builders and the line 
had to be completed in six years. 
James Poyntz Nelson, testifying 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, said: 

“No man today could realize 
the problems of construction that 
confronted these engineers and 
builders. The proposed road from 
Covington, Virginia, to Caldwell, 
West Virginia, roughly paralleled 
and was in proximity to the old 
James River and Kanawha Pike, 
but west from Caldwell the old 
pike swung to the north and west 
and the new railroad had to blaze 
a trail down the Greenbrier River 
to a point that it empties into 
New River, now Hinton, thence 
along New River through the 
gorges to the Kanawha and 
through the narrows on Kanawha 
to Charleston. There was no road 
binding the new right-of-way and 
after the engineers had made the 
location of the new right-of-way the problem of 
getting men and material on the ground was a tre- 
mendous one.” 


W. A. Kuper, who retraced the location along this 
route said: “A location is obtained at a cost per 
mile scarcely to be realized by those who have but 
the opportunity of seeing it (New River Gorge) 
from the verge of its precipitous slopes and cliffs. 
The foot of man treads this valley but seldom; the 
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toil and danger is such that but few attempt it, 
certainly not to gratify idle curiosity.” 

Major H. D. Whitcomb, who had been chief 
engineer and general superintendent of the Vir- 
ginia Central Railroad during the Civil War 
period, was appointed chief engineer and gen- 
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eral superintendent of the new 
road. He was an outstanding 
civil engineer and came from 
Portland, Maine. He had mar- 
ried a Virginia lady and in the 
War between the States had sup- 
ported the Confederacy. Major 
Whitcomb lost no time in start- 
ing the work. 

His first selection of engineers 
included W. A. Kuper as principal 
assistant engineer in charge of 
the Alleghany, Greenbrier, and 
New River divisions, and of 
whom Harry Frazier said, “He 
was to remain an outstanding 
locating engineer in the Virginias 
and elsewhere. It has been well 
said that location engineers are 
born and not bred.” Colonel T. 
M. R. Talcott was put in charge 
of surveys on the western divi- 
sion. Later came George Mc- 
Kendree, C. R. Howard, Peyton 
Randolph, and E. T. D. Myers, 
afterwards president of the R. F. & P. Railroad, 
in charge of the superstructures of bridges, etc., 
Major R. H. Temple, Colonel John F. Jordon, David 
Lewis Ruffner, and a number of others who are 
remembered as great engineers. 

Among the men who did the construction work 
was Denis Shanahan, an Irishman who was a gradu- 
ate of Dublin University, and who afterwards be- 
came the head of one of the big contracting firms 
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of the country, which has been continued to the 
third generation. 

But the most interesting man connected with this 
work was Claiborn R. Mason, the contractor. He 
was born in Louisa County, Virginia, and was super- 
intendent of the Virginia Central from 1850 to 1852, 
when he resigned to engage in contracting. He was 
uneducated and it has been said he could scarcely 
read or write but he had an uncanny way of calcu- 
lating quantities and was a very successful con- 
tractor. During the Civil War he was captain of 
engineers attached to Stonewall Jackson’s staff. 
A famous story told about him is that during the 
valley campaign Jackson needed a bridge over the 
river near Port Republic and his engineers were 
told to prepare the plans for such a bridge. When 
these plans were given to Mason he said, ‘While you 
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were drawing the pictures, I 
built the bridge.’’ In 1865 the 
bridges of the Virginia Central 
Railroad over Moore’s Creek and 
Mechum’s River were unservice- 
able and to meet this situation a 
contract was made with Mason 
to run a tri-weekly line of 
horse cars on the rails of the 
Virginia Central to move freight 
and passenger cars between 
these points. In this way freight 
and passenger service was par- 
tially restored. In 1866 and 1867 
he was a stockholder and direc- 
tor of the Virginia Central and 
in the last year he had a contract 
on the line between Jacksons 
River and Covington. When the 
work on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
was begun in 1868 he was one 
of the successful contractors on 
this work. He spent the remain- 
der of his life in the contracting 
business and had the respect 
and admiration of the railroad 
world. In his later years his 
home was the big brick house 
on the south side of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad just east 
of Swoope, Virginia. 

The first meeting of the stock- 
holders of the new Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad was held on 
the 26th day of November, 1868. 
General Williams Carter Wick- 
ham defeated Edmund Fontaine 
for president of the new road. 

Edmund Fontaine, son of 
Colonel William Fontaine, was 
born in 1801 on a farm still 
called Beaver Dam, a short dis- 
tance from Beaver Dam Station 
in Hanover County, Virginia, 
and was of Huguenot extraction. 
He had three sons. Two served 
in the Confederate Army. One, Edmund, was killed 
in the first Battle of Manassas. Another, John B., 
was a surgeon on the staff of General J. E. B. Stuart 
and was killed in the battle of the Poplar Springs 
Church in October, 1864. Edmund Fontaine was 
active in politics and served in the State Senate of 
Virginia. He had been president of the Louisa 
Railroad and the Virginia Central Railroad since 
1845 with the exception of the fiscal year 1865-66 
when General Wickham was president. At the 
stockholders meeting held on the 22nd day of Octo- 
ber, 1866, General Wickham refused to permit his 
name to be placed in nomination and Mr. Fontaine 
was reelected president. It was Mr. Fontaine who 
on the 31st day of August, 1868, executed the con- 
tract as president of the Virginia Central Railroad 
Company with the commissioners of the two Vir- 


ginias, under the terms of which the Virginia 
Central Railroad became the Chesapeake & Ohio 
‘Railroad and the new company undertook the con- 
tract of completing the road to the west. 

Williams Carter Wickham was a Confederate 
Brigadier. He was the grandson of John Wickham, 
the great lawyer, one of those 
who defended Aaron Burr in 
his trial for treason. His 
mother was Anne Butler Car- 
ter, of Shirley, a cousin of 
Ann Hill Carter of Shirley, 
the mother of Robert E. Lee. 
He was a member of the Vir- 
ginia Secession Convention 
and voted against secession, 
but when the State seceded, 
he went with his state and 
entered the Civil War as the 
captain of the old Hanover 
troop. He had the unusual 
distinction of leading a cav- 
alry charge through the fields 
of his own home at Hickory 
Hill, Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia. At the close of the Civil 
War he realized the import- 
ance of extending the Vir- 
ginia Central Railroad and he 
envisioned the possibilities of 
a railroad from the deep 
water to the Ohio. He inter- 
ested Mr. Huntington in the 
enterprise and gave up the 
presidency to him. General 
Wickham spent the remainder 
of his life with the road, all 
the time as vice president, 
sometimes serving as acting 
superintendent, as well, and twice as_ receiver. 
His kindness of heart and loyalty to convictions and 
friends endeared him to people of all ranks and 
after his death employees of the road erected a 
monument to him in Monroe Park, Richmond. As 
time passes, he is becoming a legendary figure. 


At this first stockholders meeting, Major Whit- 
comb reported that the time had been so short he 
was not able from personal observation to make a 
detailed report on the proposed extension to the 
Ohio River but that the report of the late Charles B. 
Fisk, Esquire, made to the Board of Public Works, 
furnished ample information. He reported that he 
had named principal assistant engineers and given 
them instructions to retrace the location made by 
Mr. Fisk and that these men were already at work. 
He further reported that the unfinished work be- 
tween Covington and the White Sulphur Springs 
had been put under contract; that some progress 
had been made and that the road should be open to 
White Sulphur by July, 1869. In a subsequent 
report he said that the line was divided by the 
natural features of the country into six divisions, 
namely the Alleghany Division, Covington to Mon- 
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roe draft, the Greenbrier Division, Monroe draft to 
and along Greenbrier River to New River, two 
New River Divisions along New River to the head 
of the Kanawha, the Kanawha Division along 
Kanawha River to the mouth of Scary, and the 
Western Division from the mouth of Scary to the 
western end of the line. 

The engineering and con- 
struction work under way, the 
financial problems had to be 
solved. The idea of extending 
the Virginia Central to the 
Ohio was an old one but the 
question of finance was al- 
ways present. The Act of 
1867 was a challenge which 
required immediate action. At 
a meeting held on the 7th of 
June, 1867, the Board decided 
that it could raise the funds 
to meet the requirements of 
the act and named the Honor- 
able Allen F. Caperton agent 
and Major James Gardner 
Paxton assistant, along with 
a number of individuals to 
solicit subscriptions for stock. 
Commissioners were named 
in the counties of Cabell, 
Kanawha, Putnam, and 
Wayne to arrange for these 
counties to subscribe for 
stock. The goal set was $5,- 
000,000 in 8 per cent stock. 
At a meeting held on the 3rd 
of August, 1868, the directors 
felt so much encouraged in 
the amount of stock sold that 
they authorized Edmund Fon- 
taine to make the contract of August 31, 1868, but 
it developed that they were to be disappointed and 
the road was insufficiently financed. Under these 
conditions General Wickham was interested in the 
enterprise, and he interested C. P. Huntington. 
One of the conditions imposed by Mr. Huntington 
was that he would nominate a board of directors 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio stockholders would 
elect them. This was agreed to. 


CG. P. Huntington was a Connecticut man. He had 
gone to California by way of Panama during the 
gold rush and had made money. He, with Mark 
Hopkins, Leland Stanford, and Charles Crocker, 
were the big four who built the Central Pacific. 
A golden spike had been driven on this line on 
May 10, 1869, at Promontory, Utah. Telegraph 
instruments throughout the country clicked the 
word DO Ns bo sthe Unions Pacitie),and the 
Central Pacific were joined and a transcontinental 
railroad was an accomplished fact. Huntington had 
dreams of a coast-to-coast road of his own, and the 
click of the telegraph instruments had hardly stopped 
before he made an inspection trip over the proposed 
location of the Chesapeake & Ohio. Mr. C. D. Em- 


ions, the son of D. W. Emmons, told the writer that 
on this trip C. P. Huntington, General Williams C. 
Wickham, Major H. D. Whitcomb, and D. W. Em- 
mons reached Hinton and desired to continue down 
New River. There were no roads and they engaged 
John A. Richmond and Silas Hinton, who for the 
sum of $10.00 took the party in a boat down New 
River to Hawk’s Nest. Contrast this trip, if you 
can, with the ride over the same route today, look- 
ing out the rear window of a splendid club car. 


On this trip C. P. Huntington selected a site for 
the new city which was to bear his name. He at 
once engaged Albert Laidley to acquire lands on 
which to build the city and it is significant that 
he bought a site for a bridgehead on the north bank 
of the Ohio. On the 27th day of November, 1869, 
he succeeded General Wickham as president of the 
new road. General Wickham became vice president 
and general superintendent and Major H. D. Whit- 
comb, chief engineer. Mr. Huntington not only 
brought financial strength to the new enterprise, 
but his tremendous energy and vision for expansion. 
His purpose to extend the new road manifested 
itself in many directions. As we said he had al- 
ready purchased a bridgehead on the north side of 
the Ohio River opposite what is now Third Street 
east in the City of Huntington. He immediately 
ordered surveys made for a railroad north of the 
Ohio River and on the Ist day of October, 1872, 
Major H. D. Whitcomb reported that a party of 
engineers under the direction of C. G. Dandridge 
had been employed perfecting the Simms Creek 
line and the line from Hillsboro to Dayton and were 
then engaged on the line to Cincinnati. The result 
of the surveys so far reported were satisfactory. 

On March 24, 1871, the Legislature of Virginia 
passed an act entitled an act “‘for the extension and 
completion of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad.” 
This act authorized three extensions. One, the 
building of a branch from a point on the main line 
between Goshen and Covington to a point on the 
James River and thence to Richmond. This con- 
templated a more direct low-grade road to Rich- 
mond, but the acquisition of the R. & A. a few years 
later made it unnecessary. Second, it authorized the 
building of a branch road to the Potomac. This 
authorization was used by Mr. M. E. Ingalls as a 
leverage in making trackage contracts with the 
Richmond & Danville Railroad under the terms of 
which he acquired the short piece of track between 
Orange and Gordonsville and trackage rights for 
all Chesapeake & Ohio trains, freight and passenger, 
between Orange and Alexandria. And third, it 
authorized a branch from Richmond down the 
Peninsula which was built under a subsequent act 
of 1879 and is now the Peninsula subdivision. 

On February 28, 1872, the West Virginia Legis- 
lature concurred in this authorization and passed 
two additional acts, one authorizing the company 
to build as a part of its line, a railroad bridge across 
the Ohio River at or near Huntington and a second 
bridge across the Big Sandy at or near its mouth 
and further authorized the company in extending 
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its connections in West Virginia or other states to 
unite with other railroads organized or to be or- 
ganized and to acquire an interest in and aid in the 
construction or equipment of such railroads by pur- 
chase, etc. 


In 1871 Mr. Huntington proposed to the city 
council at Richmond that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
dig a tunnel under Church hill, giving the railroad 
a connection with tidewater at Fulton. He asked 
that the council make a subscription on behalf of 
the city. This was agreed to and work was begun 
on the tunnel on February 1, 1872, which after 
considerable difficulties was finished on October 1, 
1873. This gave the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
an eastern terminal on the tidewater of the James 
but with an indifferent harbor. 

In 1872 West Virginia passed a second act which 
authorized the railroad company to construct and 
operate a telegraph line along its right-of-way and 
such a line was constructed from Catlettsburg, 
Kentucky, to the east. 


To secure immediate connections to the west Mr. 
Huntington acquired the E. L. & B. S. Railroad. 
This road was incorporated on the 29th of January, 
1869, and was consolidated with the Lexington & 
Big Sandy western division under an act of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1871. In the early 70’s it completed its 
road from Lexington to Mt. Sterling and this part 
of the road was operated by the Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, & Lexington Railroad. About the same time 
the Chesapeake & Ohio was working on its line 
between Huntington and the Big Sandy and the 
masonry for the Chesapeake & Ohio bridge over 
the Big Sandy was built to connect that road with 
the E. L. & B. S. General I. M. St. John, Chief 
Engineer of the Chesapeake & Ohio, built the bridge 
over the Sandy upon the assumption that the E. L. 
& B. S., leaving the bridge would go upstream for 
a distance, then up a tributary, and over a divide 
to what is now Denton and thence to Mt. Sterling, 
Kentucky. Surveys were made for a line on this 
route, but General St. John died in 1880. Mr. 
Huntington is said to have remarked that he was 
tired of building monuments to engineers and he 
directed M. L. Lum, who succeeded St. John, to 
locate a less expensive line. In furtherance of this 
policy a contract was made with the Ashland Coal 
and Iron Company, which owned and operated a 
railroad from Ashland, Kentucky, to Coalton, Ken- 
tucky. Under this contract the A. C. & I. built 
ten miles of road from Coalton to Denton, connect- 
ing with the E. L. & B. S., and leased its line to 
Mr. Huntington for twenty-five years. Before the 
second term expired the Chesapeake & Ohio pur- 
chased the property. Mr. Huntington extended the 
E. L. & B. S. from Mt. Sterling to Denton and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio from Huntington across the 
Big Sandy bridge and starting from a connection 
with the A. C. & I. he laid a track from Ashland 
through Catlettsburg and connected it with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio on the west bank of the Sandy in 
December, 1881. When this arrangement was com- 
pleted the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company 


had become the owners of the Louisville, Cincinnati 
and Lexington, and under an arrangement with the 
L. & N. that part of the road from Mt. Sterling 
to Lexington was turned back to the E. L. & B.S. 
and an arrangement was made whereby all trains 
to Louisville and the west were delivered to the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad at Lexington. The 
E. L. & B. S. was operated as the Lexington division 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio from December 5, 1881, 
to 1886 on an E. L. & B.S. account and from 1886 to 
1892 by the Newport News and Mississippi Valley. 
On February 15, 1892, it became a part of the 
Lexington and Big Sandy Railway Company. 

While Mr. Huntington was engaged in these 
activities, the Maysville & Big Sandy Railroad and 
the Kentucky and Great Eastern Railroad were 
struggling to complete a line along the south bank 
of the Ohio between Newport, Kentucky, and the 
Sandy. Of course, Mr. Huntington knew this and a 
cynical person might think that his activities on 
the north side of the river might have been for 
strategic reasons. However, the panic of 1873 
brought about the bankruptcy of the contractor who 
was building these lines and a contest developed in 
the courts between the bondholders and the creditors 
of the contractor. While this litigation was in prog- 
ress, in 1882, Mr. Huntington acquired the rights 
of these companies and the result of this acquisition 
was the Cincinnati division about which we will 
tell hereafter. 

On the 4th of April, 1884, Mr. Huntington brought 
about the incorporation of the Covington and Cin- 
cinnati Pier Bridge Company for the purpose of 
building a bridge over the Ohio at Covington. The 
capital stock of this company was bought by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, which still 
owns and operates it as part of its system. The 
name of this company was changed to the Coving- 
ton and Cincinnati Elevated Railroad and Transfer 
and Bridge company by an act approved February 9, 
1886. This company completed the bridge over the 
Ohio at Covington just before the Cincinnati divi- 
sion was opened for business and it was referred to 
among railroad folks as the great Huntington bridge. 


Eppes Randolph was the chief engineer in charge 
of its construction and after completing the work he 
went to Arizona with the Huntington interests. 
He became a power in politics in Arizona as well 
as an outstanding railroad-man and engineer, and 
later gained renown for returning the Colorado 
River to its channel after it had broken away and 
was filling the old Salton Sea Basin. 

The Covington and Cincinnati company subse- 
quently acquired the property of the Ohio and 
Kentucky Bridge Company, and on the Ist of April, 
1929, a new double track bridge built by C. W. Johns, 
chief engineer, was opened. The approach was built 
on grade separation through the business section of 
Covington on a 0.3 per cent grade to replace the I per 
cent grade of the old approaches. On June 7, 1937, 
the first bridge was sold to the State of Kentucky 
and has been converted into a three lane free bridge 
for vehicular and pedestrian traffic. 
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But to return to the railroad construction job. In 
addition to building the new road, there was some 
heavy work yet to be done on the fill west of Millboro 
Tunnel, on the tunnel itself, and on the western divi- 
sion, which was begun in 1869. Materials, rails, etc., 
were brought by river to Huntington and St. Albans. 
There were delays occasioned by low water. 

In 1870 a contract was let for work shops at 
Huntington for construction and repair of engines. 
Henry Taylor Douglas, a Confederate colonel, was 
the engineer in charge. The plan contemplated a 
first class establishment in every respect with an 
engine house designed for forty-two locomotives, 
the smith shop 160 x 60 feet, the machine and car 
shops, four in number, 300 x 90 feet, which could 
be extended to 500 feet in length if desired. These 
shops, a foundry, and a handsome brick passenger 
house were completed in 1872, along with 14 com- 
fortable dwellings—the old company row on Eighth 
Avenue—for shop employees. 

The locomotive ‘Greenbrier’ was brought from 
Parkersburg by barge, unloaded at Huntington on 
the 11th of August, 1871. Al Wright was the 
engineer. The west end of the road was open for busi- 
ness from Huntington to Charleston Dec. 4, 1871; to 
Coalburg March 4, 1872, and to Kanawha Falls on 
June 17, 1872. Conductors were Ed Tally and 
Dick Dabney. It had been hoped to connect the 
line through by the first of October of that year, 
but on account of weather conditions the last spike 
was not driven until January 29, 1873. The last 
spike was driven by General Williams C. Wickham, 
the vice president, Claiborn R. Mason, J. P. Nelson, 
W. J. Brightwell, and others, at a point west of 
Hawk’s Nest and a railroad consisting of approxi- 
mately 419.3 miles from Richmond to Huntington 
was opened. At Huntington, meanwhile, a coal 
tipple had been constructed on the Ohio River with 
a capacity to discharge 750 tons a day. 

In anticipation of the completion of the road a 
special train in charge of Major H. D. Whitcomb, 
left Richmond on January 23rd and arrived in 
Huntington, West Virginia, on the 29th. An account 
of its arrival in Huntington is given in the story of 
the City of Huntington. On its return trip this 
train reached Richmond about seven o’clock Satur- 
day morning, February 1, 1873. There was attached 
to it several carloads of coal from the great Kanawha 
coal fields and specimens were distributed about the 
city to be examined and tested. The Richmond Whig 
on February 3, 1873, announced that the coal consti- 
tuted the first receipt “from the region which 
promises us abundant supplies of fuel in the future.” 

On this train was also a demijohn of Ohio River 
water to be poured into the James, “thus to con- 
summate the marriage of the west and the east 
knitted with bands of steel never to be dissolved.” 

The first through freight train from West Vir- 
ginia was expected to reach Richmond February 
12th, but did not arrive until the afternoon of 
February 13, 1873. It had been delayed by slides 
—in fact, had been cut in two by a slide—and only 
the first four cars of the train reached Richmond. 


Coach used by the Virginia Central during Civil War and one of the first passenger coaches used by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in West Virginia. 


These cars were loaded with coal from Coalburg, 
West Virginia, and were delivered, one car to S. P. 
Lathrop, two cars to S. H. Hawes, and one to Cottrell 
and Reins in Richmond. 

These ceremonies marked the completion of a 
new railroad that was to become in a few short 
years the backbone of a great railroad system. 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT TAKES 
OVER 


With the opening of the road the engineers and 
construction men passed out of the picture and 
the operating men took charge, but much work 
remained to be done. To quote J. P. Nelson: 

“In 1873 it was possible to put trains over the 
line in the New River Canyon, but the work of con- 
struction was by no means completed. The geologi- 
cal formation is such that heavy slides occurred for 
some time, and, even today, the mountain sides are 
not stable. During construction, and even today, 
the roadbed is subject to upheavals due to the 
pressure within the mountain. The mountain sides 
are formed generally by slides resting against the tall 
cliffs with the result that the blasting opened crevi- 
ces between the cliffs and the incumbent material, 
through which openings water penetrated the incum- 
bent material, producing heavy hydraulic pressure.” 

But the railroad was ready for business. General 
Wickham was vice president. A. H. Perry served 
for a short time as general superintendent and then 
General Wickham took charge as acting super- 
intendent until 1878, when W. M. S. Dunn became 
superintendent of transportation and _ engineer. 
Captain Joseph E. Mallory was superintendent of 
the western division from Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, to Staunton, Virginia, and E. T. Smith, 
superintendent of the division east of Staunton. 
These two divisions were divided into districts or 
operating divisions from Huntington to Hinton, 
Hinton to Staunton and from Staunton to Rich- 
mond. The river connections at Richmond and 
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Huntington did not bring to it any great amount 
of through freight. The coal fields necessarily 
developed slowly on account of the lack of market 
for their coal with the result that the earnings of 
the new road were small, maintenance costs high, 
and even with the operating cost average, the road 
had financial difficulties. 

In 1875 the company was admittedly insolvent 
and there was what Henry T. Wickham termed a 
legal raid made on the Chesapeake & Ohio in the 
form of a suit brought by minority bondholders on 
the 4th day of October, 1875, in the United States 
circuit court in Richmond, Virginia (Richards v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 20 Federal cases 692) to fore- 
close the mortgage and asking for a receiver. The 
court, without notice, appointed Henry Tyson, of 
Baltimore, Receiver. General Wickham, W. J. Rob- 
ertson, and Henry T. Wickham were in the latter’s 
office some distance uptown from the old 17th 
Street office when General Wickham’s secretary 
came in and reported that there was a man down 
at the C. & O. depot demanding possession but that 
he had produced no paper or written authority. 
Henry T. Wickham was sent to the court to try to 
have the matter held up until the following day, 
but the court refused to hear him, announced that 
he had appointed a receiver whom he proposed to 
put in immediate possession, and adjourned court. 
While this suit was pending, suits were brought 
in the state courts at Richmond, Virginia, and 
Charleston, West Virginia, and Williams C. Wick- 
ham was named as receiver. The suit in the Federal 
Court was contested on a number of grounds and 
on January 3, 1876, the court dismissed the plain- 
tiff’s bill and directed Tyson to turn over the 
property to Williams C. Wickham, Receiver. This 
receivership was followed by a reorganization to 
allow time for the extension of the road to deep 
water and to make rail connection to the west, and 
on the 1st of July, 1878, General Wickham, as 
special commissioner, conveyed the property to a 
reorganization committee, which in turn conveyed 


it to a new corporation, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company, which was controlled by C. P. 
Huntington and associates. 

To enable the Chesapeake & Ohio to extend its line 
to deep water the Virginia Assembly in 1879 passed 
an act authorizing it to construct a line from Han- 
over Junction (now Doswell, Va.) to deep water. 

This authorization was acted on but the extension 
was built from Richmond east to Newport News. 
In the selection of Newport News for the eastern 
terminus, Mr. Huntington in his annual report for 
the year ending September 30, 1880, said in part: 

“After much research and deliberation on the 
subject of a suitable point on the lower Chesapeake 
waters for a terminus, the directors authorized me 
to acquire sufficient ground and waterfront for the 
purpose, at Newport News Point, fronting on Hamp- 
ton Roads, at the confluence of the James River with 
the waters of the great bay, and within sight of the 
ocean; and the company has accordingly signified its 
acceptance of the Act of Assembly, passed in 1879 
for that object. This is a point so designed and 
adapted by Nature, that it will require comparatively 
little at the hands of man to fit it for our purposes. 
The roadstead (Hampton Roads) well known to all 
maritime circles, is large enough to float the ocean 
commerce of the world; it is easily approached in all 
winds and weather, without pilot or tow; it is never 
troubled by ice, and there 1s enough water to float 
any ship that sails the seas, and at the same time 
it is so sheltered that vessels can lie there in perfect 
safety at all seasons of the year. Lands have been 
secured having considerable frontage on deep water ; 


and two wharves contracted for, to extend out to. 


25 feet of water at low tide; with the necessary 
coal tivples and chutes for coaling both regular 
coastwise vessels in the trade and other vessels 
wanting fuel, and with the most approved facilities 
for the handling and transfer of general merchan- 
dise and agricultural products.” 


The report was approved and Newport News 
became the terminal. Crozet and Huntington were 
in agreement and Crozet’s dream of a great Atlantic 
seaport was taking form. 


The year 1881 was an important one for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and for the two Virginias as 
well. In this year the Atlantic, Ohio, and Missis- 
sippi Railroad, which had been controlled by Gen- 
eral William A. Mahone, was sold by order of the 
court and a new company, the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad, took it over and began the extension of 
this line into the coal fields of West Virginia. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio completed its peninsula 
division in October, 1881, in time to handle passen- 
ger trains from Richmond to Yorktown for the 
centennial. An article in the October 19, 1881, 
issue of The State, a newspaper published in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, read, “The grandest pageant of 
all from the foundation of the Commonwealth oc- 
curred about dark today. Old Williamsburg wit- 
nessed six passenger trains filled with troops pass- 
ing through en route to Yorktown and also a freight 
train with thirty cars heavily loaded.” 
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On the Ist of May, 1882, the main line to Newport 
News was opened. On the west end the C. & O. com- 
pleted its line from Huntington to the Big Sandy on 
the Ist of October, 1880, and on December 5, 1881, 
it leased the E. L. & B. S. Railroad to be operated 
as a division. This lease carried with it trackage 
arrangements with the L. & N. Railroad to run 
passenger trains from Lexington to Louisville. 

C. W. Smith came to the new road as general 
manager. He rearranged the freight terminals and 
made them from Huntington to Cannelton, Can- 
nelton to Hinton, Hinton to Clifton Forge, Clifton 
Forge to Charlottesville, and then on to Richmond. 

As of July 1, 1891, it was announced that the name 
of the station at Cannelton had been changed to 
Montgomery and that of the previous station of 
Montgomery to Shoo Fly, W. Va. The station at 
Bluestone, W. Va., was changed to Half Way, W. Va. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio inaugurated passenger 
service between Richmond and Washington, D. C., 
east, and Louisville, Kentucky, and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
west. The Washington connection was at V. M. 
Junction, now Union Station, Charlottesville, and the 
Cincinnati connection was with K. C. at Lexington. 

These trains carried pullman cars but had no 
diners. Trains stopped for meals at Lexington, 
Huntington, Kanawha Falls, Hinton, Alderson, 
Clifton Forge, and V. M. Junction. There was no 
dining room at Gordonsville, but negro women carry- 
ing on their heads tin trays loaded with chicken 
sandwiches, met every train and sold snacks to 
hungry passengers. Kanawha Falls became quite 
a resort and was the scene of much gaiety. 

At Huntington these trains had a river con- 
nection with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway packets, 
the Fleetwood, Bostona, Ohio Number 4, and Tele- 
graph, river packets running between Cincinnati 
and Pomeroy, Ohio. These boats were afterwards 
known as the White Collar Line. 

Passenger trains were equipped with air brakes 
and gooseneck couplers. More coal was being mined 
and freight business increased, but the equipment 
of all kinds was primitive. There were no auto- 
matic signals or interlocking switches and the block 
system was unknown. Freight cars were small and 
were equipved with hand brakes and link and pin 
couplers. The first 20-ton cars were box cars and 
came in with the Kanawha Dispatch service in- 
augurated in 1884. Train loads were fixed. by 
the number of cars and not by tonnage and trains 
were run in convoys consisting of a great number 
of sections, always as many as three or four and 
sometimes as many as twelve, running ten minutes 
apart. Rear end collisions were not uncommon. 

In March, 1884, it looked like C. P. Huntington’s 
dream of a coast-to-coast railroad was about to come 
true. In that month the Newport News and Missis- 
sippi Valley Company was incorporated for the 
purpose of operating three railroads, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, the E. L. & B. 8., which 
was being operated as a part of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, and the Chesapeake & Ohio and Southern. 
Mr. Huntington planned to extend the latter road 


to New Orleans and connect it with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and when this had been done he 
would have a coast-to-coast railroad. In further- 
ance of this plan, on June 15, 1886, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway was leased to the N. N. & M. V. 
Company effective June i, 1886, but Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s plan was thwarted when, on the 7th of October, 
1887, the Chesapeake & Ohio was again put in the 
hands of a receiver. General Williams C. Wickham 
was again named receiver and operated the road. 
General Wickham called back into service E. T. 
Smith as general superintendent, and made C. T. 
Dabney superintendent of the eastern division in 
place of A. H. Wood. H. R. Dill, who had succeeded 
W. B. Ryder at Hinton, was continued as super- 
intendent there and he made W. M. 8S. Dunn chief 
engineer. Mr. Dunn had been engineer of repairs 
in 1869-1878 and superintendent of transportation, 
1878-1882. Drexell, Morgan & Company reorganized 
the company without sale. On the first of July, 
1888, Mr. Ingalls succeeded C. P. Huntington as 
president and on the 1st of October, 1888, the court 
returned the property to its owners. Mr. Ingalls 
had been educated for the bar and at the time of 
his election was an outstanding man in the railroad 
world. He was also president of the Big Four 
Railroad, and this road was operated in connection 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio. The Morgan interest 
in the company established its credit and the advent 
of Mr. Ingalls marked the era of progressive im- 
provement and expansion that still continues. 


When Mr. Ingalls took charge, the old main line 
was a single track, except for two miles from 
Huntington to D. K. Tower, located at the west 
end of the bridge over the Guyandotte River. The 
rails were light, mostly 56 pounds. There were 
wooden trestles which had to be reinforced until 
replaced by new bridges. Many of the tunnels, 
including Big Bend, were timbered and had to 
be arched. The Cincinnati division which was 
still under construction was to be taken over on 
the first of the following year and required addi- 
tional ballast. Mr. Ingall’s actions indicate that it 
was his purpose to make a bid for passenger busi- 
ness and not only to put the physical properties in 
shape to take care of the immediate needs of the 
line, but to lay a foundation to meet the develop- 
ment of the great southern West Virgina coal fields. 


In furtherance of the plan to get passenger busi- 
ness he leased the line between Gordonsville and 
Orange and made a contract for trackage rights 
for Chesapeake & Ohio trains over the main line 
of the old Virginia Midland, now Southern, between 
Orange and Alexandria. An arrangement was made 
for the use of other railroads into Washington and 
he contracted with the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
move a passenger train daily in each direction to 
New York complete with Chesapeake & Ohio equip- 
ment, except for the engine. 

On January 1, 1889, the Cincinnati division was 
opened and on the 11th of May, 1889, two new 
passenger trains, the Fast Flying Virginians 
(F.F.V.) were put on. These trains were built 
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especially for this service, were completely vesti- 
buled, steam heated, with dining cars, and had 
electric lights. 

The new trains had seven cars and were painted 
orange and white. To pull these trains over the 
mountain new engines were built by the Rogers 
Locomotive Company and the first of these engines 
delivered was the No. 129, called “Jack the Ripper” 
after the mysterious character who at that time 
was terrorizing London. The “129” was a ten 
wheeler with 62” driving wheels and at the time 
of its delivery was the largest and handsomest 
engine ever seen on the line. The old engineers 
who were entitled to the run were unwilling to 
tackle the big engine and John Merritt, a younger 
man, became its first engineer. 

More important than the introduction of the 
F. F. V. trains was the acquisition in 1889 of the 
R. & A. Railroad. On May 20, 1889, the properties 
of this road were taken over and operated under 
a contract and in the foreclosure proceedings subse- 
quently had under the Act of December 18, 1889, 
this property was sold and bought by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Company, which took title 
by deed dated January 20, 1890. The purchase of 
this road made the Chesapeake & Ohio the legiti- 
mate successor of the original James River Com- 
pany and gave it a low grade road from Clifton 
Forge to Richmond with a branch line from Balcony 
Falls to East Lexington. This road had been built by 
Reuben Lindsay Walker, a Confederate brigadier 
general, as chief engineer. The road bed for the 
most part was built on the old tow path of the 
canal (which had been drained) from Richmond 
to Buchanan and, from Buchanan to Clifton Forge, 
on the partially completed road bed of the old 
Buchanan and Clifton Forge Railroad, incorporated 
March 20, 1875. Some of the work thereon had 
been done by Claiborn R. Mason. The road bed 
and bridges were not up to standard, and a big 
freshet that year made things worse; but before 
the necessary work had been finished, freight 
traffic was routed over the line. However, the 
greatest handicap to the use of the property was the 
physical connections between it and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio main line in Richmond, Virginia. Several 
plans were considered and Harry Frazier, chief 
engineer, devised the plan of building a double 
track viaduct some 214 miles long in the bed 
of the James River, which connected the James 
River division with the Peninsula division in the 
eastern part of the city. This viaduct was connected 
by a side viaduct above grade with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio main line. It was completed in 1901 and 
made a new main line for both roads which by- 
passed Church Hill Tunnel. The viaduct at its 
highest point is 65 feet above the bed of the river 
and its construction elicited much favorable com- 
ment from the engineering profession. 

When the Richmond and Alleghany was taken 
over three of its executives, Decatur Axtell, Major 
H. D. Whitcomb, and John A. Hancock came to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. Mr. Axtell had been general 
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manager and then receiver of the R. & A. and he 
was made a vice president and continued in that 
office until he retired in 1918. He died November 
27, 1922. Major Whitcomb will be remembered as 
the first chief engineer of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad. After its completion he had been ap- 
pointed by President Grant as a member of a 
United States commission to examine waterways 
in Europe and report a plan for improving the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and later had been in 
charge of some government work on the James 
River, which he gave up to go to the R. & A. He 
was made a consulting engineer and continued in 
that position until about 1893 when he went back 
to government work. 


John A. Hancock succeeded J. H. Patterson as 
paymaster on May 1, 1889, and served in this 
capacity until July 1, 1913, when he was advanced 
to assistant treasurer. He died January 28, 
1946. 

To put the physical properties in shape General 
Manager J. T. Harahan in April, 1889, brought in 
Harry Frazier and put him in charge of the main- 
tenance of way of the whole system and, as Mr. 
Frazier stated, he found himself in a “reconstruction 
job of large proportions with jurisdiction over the 
whole line.”” The job that demanded his immediate 
attention was the Cincinnati division. Some seven 
years before he had served as an instrument man 
on a locating party on this same division under 
Colonel C. B. Childs, chief engineer, relocating this 
line along the Ohio River, from Ashland, Kentucky, 
and now, some seven years later, he found Colonel 
Childs as he expressed it, “winding up the work.” 
This division was being used but the road bed 
required ballast. H. Pierce was made division engi- 
neer of maintenance of way, but in a few months 
he was transferred to the Huntington division. 
W. J. Harahan, son of the general manager and 
later to be president, was put on this work, and it 
required Herculean efforts to get the road bed 
ballasted before winter set in. After the Cincinnati 
division was taken care of, Mr. Frazier made an 
inspection of the whole road on foot and by lever 
car, and upon the completion of this inspection, 
met Mr. Ingalls and Mr. Harahan at Old Point 
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Comfort and gave them an estimate of what he 
thought it would cost to put the road in serviceable 
condition. He was told that the money was avail- 
able and “to go to it,’ which he did with a will. 
When Mr. Stevens became general superintendent in 
1891, Mr. Frazier’s office was moved to Huntington; 
he was made superintendent of the line west of 
Clifton Forge, but he was still charged with the 
reconstruction work and in 1891 there was so 
much construction contemplated that on July 1, 
1891, Mr. Frazier was appointed chief engineer 
with authority extending over the maintenance of 
way of the entire system, with offices in Richmond. 
Numerous improvements were made, the road bed 
was put in shape, bridges were repaired and re- 
placed, Big Bend Tunnel was arched and double 
tracking was begun. The first double tracks were 
built in sections of some ten miles each, building 
east from Sewell and Hinton, west from Clifton 
Forge, and east from Ashland to Huntington. 


Mr. Ingalls had two general managers in the first 
two years of his administration—J. T. Odell, who 
remained only a few months, and J. T. Harahan. 
George W. Stevens, who came to the road in 1889 
as superintendent of the James River division suc- 
ceeded Mr. Harahan with the title of general super- 
intendent but later was made general manager. 
He was an operating man and had come up as a 
telegraph operator and train dispatcher. Mr. C. E. 
Doyle was made superintendent of the lines east 
of Clifton Forge; Harry Frazier was made super- 
intendent of the lines west of Clifton Forge with 
headquarters at Huntington, with J. M. Gill at 
Hinton, and H. C. Boughton at Cincinnati as super- 
intendents in charge of transportation. Mr. Gill 
later became general superintendent of the lines 
west from Clifton Forge. Mr. Boughton went to 
Ashland and was superintendent of the Lexington 
division, and George W. Lewis was made super- 
intendent of the Cincinnati Division. 

The E. L. & B. S., a Huntington road which had 
been operated as a part of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
since 1881 with John D. Yarrington, Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s brother-in-law, as superintendent, was ac- 
quired by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad on Febru- 
ary 15, 1892, along with trackage rights over the 
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L. & N. to Louisville, and became the Lexington 
division. (A part of this acquisition included the 
Ohio and Big Sandy Railroad which extended from 
Catlettsburg to Peach Orchard.) 


The terminal was changed from Cannelton to 
Handley, where a new yard was built, the freight 
terminal was changed from Huntington to Russell, 
and a beginning was made on the Russell yard which 
today is said to be the largest railroad yard operated 
by a single railroad in this country; a terminal was 
made at Gladstone, and at each terminal round 
houses and coaling facilities were installed. While 
these improvements were going on, the operating 
practices were improved. Freight trains were 
equipped with air brakes and automatic couplers. 
Train loads were measured by tons—not cars—and 
fast freight service Trains 33 and 36, afterwards 
98 and 99, were put on. An absolute block system 
was installed, interlocking switches were introduced, 
and an electrical staff system was installed at the 
Big Bend Tunnel. The staff system was an abso- 
lute block system of English invention. The engi- 
neer of a train entering a tunnel was handed a metal 
staff which he delivered to a block operator at 
the opposite end of the tunnel and until this was 
done, the train entering the tunnel was fully pro- 
tected on the single track. 


HARRY FRAZIER 
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At Clifton Forge (1890) the main line was re- 
located from Smith Creek, which is just above the 
old McCurdy house, to a point on the west side 
of Jacksons River. A new bridge was built over 
Jacksons River. New yards and shops were built 
between these points, a new station house was 
built just east of the Jacksons River bridge, and 
the Gladys Inn Hotel—now used as the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Hospital—was built. The new station was 
used only a few years when the present Gladys 
Inn Hotel and the new offices were built at Smith 
Creek. 


At Hinton a new station and office building was 
erected and the yards were enlarged. 

Mr. Ingalls got crosswise with the management 
of the White Sulphur Hotel properties and it is 
said that he offered the owners quite a large sum 
to buy it (a transaction not to be consummated 
until some years later). Failing in this he bought 
the Hot Springs, Warm Springs, and Healing 
Springs properties for a subsidiary company, and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, in 1891, completed a branch 
line up the valley of Jacksons River from Coving- 
ton to the Springs. He curtailed the train service 
to White Sulphur and in the vernacular, he “damn 
nigh ruined it.” 


In 1892 the G. A. R. had its annual reunion in 
Washington, D. C., and the road had more than 
its share of this business. Its ability to handle 
passengers was taxed to the utmost, but it handled 
these movements without incident. In the 1880’s 
and early 1890’s there was no hospital between 
Richmond and the western terminals, and no recre- 
ation facilities of any kind for employees. To meet 
this situation, Y.M.C.A. buildings were erected at 
Hinton, Gladstone, Handley, Russell, and Clifton 
Forge (1891-92). The Chesapeake & Ohio Hospital 
Association was organized and the hospital estab- 
lished at Clifton Forge on October 27, 1897, and one 
at Huntington on May 1, 1900. These hospitals have 
been steadily improved and are staffed by competent 
physicians and surgeons. To meet emergency cases 
hospital annexes have been established at Newport 
News and Richmond, Virginia; Hinton, Beckley and 
Logan, West Virginia; Pikeville, Lexington and 
Dayton, Kentucky, and Peru, Indiana. 

The Craig Company was incorporated on the 4th 
of March, 1884, and had acquired some rights-of- 
way. The Chesapeake & Ohio took it over on the 
2nd of June, 1890, and built the line from Eagle 
Mountain to New Castle, Virginia. By a special 
act passed on November 5, 1897, the State of Vir- 
ginia conveyed to the Chesapeake & Ohio the Buck- 
ingham Railroad, consisting of 20.46 miles of single 
track road from New Canton to Rosney, Virginia. 

The Alberene Railroad Company was incorporated 
on December 20, 1895, and built 11.10 miles of 
single track from Warren to Alberene, Virginia, 
which was leased to and operated by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio until February 15, 1902, when the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio acquired the property. 

At the turn of the century east bound coal for 
tidewater constituted the bulk of the freight busi- 
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ness and it was thought that not only a double track, 
but perhaps an additional track would be necessary 
to handle the coal to the east. It was several years 
before the coal business in the west and the Great 
Lakes region began to develop. The coal business to 
the east still goes strong but is surpassed in volume 
by coal moving west in the ratio of 3 to 1. These 
facts give one food for thought. Although coal was 
discovered in Boone County in the 1740’s and has 
been used as a fuel in southern West Virginia since 
that day, strange to relate, C. P. Huntington, in dis- 
cussing sources of revenue for the new road, did 
not reckon coal as a major source of revenue. But 
it was thought that there were iron deposits along 
the line of the road that might be developed and 
to that end branch lines were built out from Goshen, 
from Longdale, and Lowmoor and later up Potts 
Creek Branch, all in Virginia, to develop iron ore. 
There were furnaces at Goshen, Longdale, Lowmoor, 
near Clifton Forge, Covington, Quinnimont, and 
later at Iron Gate, Glen Wilton and Reusen on the 
James River division, and at Buena Vista on the 
Lexington branch. These furnaces have ceased to 
operate and the branch lines have been taken up, 
the last of which was the Potts Creek branch, re- 
tired in 1933. When the Chesapeake & Ohio was 
opened there were mines at Cannelton—now Mont- 
gomery—Loup Creek, Paint Creek, and Coalburg, 
West Virginia. The mine at Coalburg had been in 
operation prior to the Civil War, shipping coal by 
the Kanawha River. 

After Mr. Ingalls became president he ener- 
getically set about to build up coal traffic in the 
region served by the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
results of his efforts had far reaching effects. J. W. 
Hopkins was succeeded in the Richmond office by 
E. S. Turpin, and C. B. Orcutt was put in charge 
of the branch office in Boston. Orcutt soon created 
what was then a tremendous market for New River 
coal, selling to steamships in the New York Harbor 
and to New York elevated railroads, which had been 
using anthracite, and to the N. Y. & N. H. R. R., 
sacred preserves, with the eventual result that some 
two million tons of New River coal was moved into 
New York City annually. The reports current at 
that time were that this activity encroached on the 
business preserves of certain coal men who were 
influential with the eastern railways, particularly, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, which was losing some 
business in moving coal. As a consequence, a group 
of eastern railroads acquired control of both the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the N. & W. Railways. The 
new owners of the two roads raised the rate on 
coal to tidewater from $1.00 to $1.40 per ton, and 
at the same time the Pennsylvania Railroad reduced 
its freight rate on Pennsylvania coal with the 
result that both New River and Pocahontas coal was 
forced out of the New York market. It was openly 
asserted that the new owners handicapped Mr. 
Stevens in his efforts to extend branch lines into 
new coal territory. The coal operators, too, were 
not satisfied with the Chesapeake & Ohio Coal 
Agency and charged that it beat down the selling 
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price. of coal at the mines and compensated the 
operator, who sold at the lower price, by giving him 
a larger car supply than his competitors. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Agency as an ad- 
junct to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad was dis- 
continued about 1905 and Mr. E. S. Turpin con- 
tinued in the business on his own account. 


In the endeavor to create a market for coal the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway became the joint owner, 
with Sir Christopher Furness, of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Steamship Company, trans-Atlantic line, which 
owned seven steamships named for Virginia rivers. 
These steamships plied between Newport News 
and Europe and during the Boer War the British 
Government took over the ships. 


Production of coal at this period and for some 
years following was greater than the car supply. 
To deal with this situation there were car dis- 
tributors and in 1908 a distributing or allotment 
commission, now the Mine Rating and Car Dis- 
tributing department, was created for the purpose 
of making an equitable allocation of coal cars. A 
number of able and efficient men have served as 
heads of this department. among them John W. 
Davin, now president of the NKP. 

In 1920 d’Arcy Morton was named rating com- 
missioner and two years later there was prepared 
and published a system of rules and regulations 
covering the allocation of the car supply which have 
since been adopted by all the coal producing rail- 
roads of the east. 

Coal still constitutes the bulk of freight traffic 
and increase in its production is a matter of interest 
to the railroad and particularly to coal producers 
in southern West Virginia and eastern Kentucky. 
Since the turn of the century coal has been produced 
and moved by the Chesapeake & Ohio as follows: 


1902—105 mines produced 4,164,260 tons, all in 
West Virginia. 

1905—8,523,300 tons, all produced in West Vir- 

ginia. 

1915—28,215,450 tons, of which 21,469,790 tons 

were produced in West Virginia. 
1925—181 mines produced 56,086,275 tons, of 
which 43,727,965 tons were produced in 
West Virginia. 

1944—-The peak year—62,805,970 tons, of which 
49,918,440 tons were produced in West 
Virginia. 

1945—280 active mines produced 56,917,650 tons, 
of which 44,488,630 tons were produced in 
West Virginia. 

At the beginning of 1900, under the leadership 
of A. J. Cassatt, the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central Railroads acquired a controlling interest 
in the Chesapeake & Ohio. A new board, consisting 
of nine directors, six of whom were officers and 
directors of these two roads, was elected. Samuel 
Rea was made chairman of what was known as the 
road committee. Mr. Ingalls resigned as president 
effective January 31, 1900, and the board of direc- 
tors, under the advice of Mr. Rea, elected George W. 


Stevens president, Decatur Axtell vice president, re- 
elected C. E. Wellford secretary, and C. E. Potts 
treasurer. 


Mr. Wellford had served as secretary for a great 
many years, going back to General Wickham’s day. 
He was a member of an old Virginia family and 
was related to “King” Carter. He was educated at 
V.M.I. and as a cadet took part in the battle of 
New Market. 


Effective January 1, 1901, C. E. Doyle was named 
general manager with headquarters in Richmond. 
Effective July 1, 1909, his title became vice president 
and general manager. On the May 1st following 
he was promoted to vice president in charge of 
operations and died in that office. J. M. Gill was 
continued as general superintendent of the western 
division with headquarters at Huntington but re- 
signed effective January 1, 1902. Mr. Gill began 
his railroad career as a brakeman. He was a quiet, 
unassuming man but with lots of executive ability 
and tact. Those of us who saw him during the ARU 
strike in 1894 had a splendid example of tact and 
leadership. He had an only daughter who married 
and died when her child was born. After her death 
Mr. Gill said he had no ambition to continue rail- 
roading. He took the son, moved to his farm in 
Indiana, and lived a good many years thereafter. 


C. C. Walker was made general superintendent 
of the eastern division at Ricnmond. Mr. Walker 
was the son of Reuben Lindsay Walker, who built 
the R. & A. Railroad. He began his railroad career 
as a telegraph operator, later serving as dispatcher 
at Charlottesville and Richmond, Virginia. On 
January 1, 1902, he was made superintendent of 
transportation. On September 1, 1918, he was made 
assistant general manager, and died in the office 
on October 26, 1919. He was an attractive man and 
deservedly popular. 


J. W. Knapp was made superintendent of the 
Richmond division. Afterwards under the regroup- 
ing effective January 1, 1908, he was appointed 
general superintendent of the Virginia general divi- 
sion and continued in the service until he died. 
Mr. Knapp came to the company as dispatcher at 
Hinton and was successively chief dispatcher and 
trainmaster. He has a son, J. W. Knapp, Jr., train- 
master in Richmond, Virginia. J. H. Carlisle, who 
came to the company as a train dispatcher in Rich- 
mond and served successively as a chief dispatcher 
and trainmaster, was made superintendent of the 
Huntington division with headquarters at Hinton. 
He continued in the service in various capacities 
until he was retired for age. E. W. Grice was made 
superintendent of the Clifton Forge division. George 
W. Lewis was made superintendent of the Kentucky 
division with headquarters at Ashland, Kentucky, 
and some two years later resigned to engage in pri- 
vate business. H. C. Boughton was made general 
superintendent of the Greenbrier division at Ronce- 
verte and remained for some two years when he was 
made superintendent of the Kentucky division. Five 
years later he was given an indefinite leave of 
absence on account of ill health. 
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Mr. Boughton was a New York man past middle 
age with a good deal of dignity but with a keen 
sense of humor. There was an engineer on the 
Huntington division, A. F. Southworth —to his 
friends, Andy. Andy’s father was section master 
at Verdon, Virginia, when the Civil War started 
and the next year when Andy was sixteen years 
of age he joined Page’s Battery, C.S.A., and served 
with it to the end of the war. After the war he 
came to the Chesapeake & Ohio and became a pas- 
senger engineer. As time went on Andy became 
one of the older men and was jealous of his length 
of service. On one occasion Andy was in Richmond 
with some sort of a committee and Mr. Boughton 
was present representing the company. During in- 
termission someone asked Mr. Boughton when he 
had come to the Chesapeake & Ohio. Mr. Boughton, 
knowing Andy and his pride in his length of service, 
answered without a smile, “I began working on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in March, 1864.” This startled 
Andy and he stammered, “H-h-how is that, Mr. 
Boughton?” Mr. Boughton smiled and _ replied, 
“T was a sergeant in the regiment of Federal 
Cavalry and we tore up the tracks between Beaver 
Dam and Fredericks Hall.” Andy’s seniority was 
“gone with the wind.” 


On January 1, 1908, when the road was divided 
into three general operating divisions, E. P. Good- 
win was appointed general superintendent of the 
Kentucky general division, which included the Ken- 
tucky and Cincinnati divisions. Mr. Goodwin was 
born in Louisa County, Virginia, on June 4, 1862, 
learned to telegraph at Louisa, and his first work 
was as extra operator at Atlee in March, 1877. 
In 1882 he was promoted to train dispatcher at 
Huntington. The next year he was transferred to 
Richmond and was successively chief dispatcher, 
superintendent of the Cincinnati division, 1904; 
general superintendent, 1908, superintendent of 
transportation, 1910-17; assistant to the general 
manager, 1918-38, when he was retired. Mr. Good- 
win is still in good health and is enjoying a well- 
earned retirement at his home in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Beginning in 1907 changes occurred in the board 
of directors, occasioned by the New York Central 
and the affiliated companies selling their respective 
interests. By 1909, Edwin Hawley, Frank Trum- 
bull, and associates had acquired Chesapeake & Ohio 
stock, including that held by Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany and had control of the board and elected new 
directors which included H. E. Huntington and 
Frank R. Vanderlip. 

The new board continued Mr. Stevens as president 
but in 1912 elected M. J. Caples as operating vice 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking 
Valley. 

Mr. Caples made his headquarters in Richmond, 
Virginia. On July 20, 1912, he named E. W. Grice 
as an assistant to himself, left the office of general 
manager vacant, and the operating officials re- 
ported direct to M. J. Caples. This arrangement 
continued until July 1, 1913, when George P. John- 


son was appointed general manager. In 1914, Mr. 
Caples’ headquarters were moved to Columbus, 
Ohio, where he was in charge of construction on 
the Hocking Valley, and a short time thereafter 
Mr. Johnson resigned. 


E. W. Grice was appointed assistant to the general 
manager on April 1, 1914, and continued in this 
office until October 1, 1915, when he was appointed 
general superintendent of transportation and on 
July 1, 1916, was named assistant to the president. 

Effective February 1, 1914, there was a re- 
arrangement of the general divisions. J. R. Cary 
was made general superintendent of the eastern 
division, which was extended to include divisions as 
far west as Hinton. 


Mr. Cary was a native of Monroe County, West 
Virginia, and as a boy drove a stage from Union 
to Fort Spring. In 1880 he went to work as a section 
hand on the section at Fort Spring. The next year 
he helped to build the telegraph line between Hunt- 
ington and Catlettsburg. On August 10, 1882, he 
was operator at Callaghan and was _ successively 
yardmaster at Sewell, trainmaster, and assistant 
superintendent. After sixty years service to the 
exact day, he retired and now lives on his farm 
near Ivy Depot, where he can hear the engines 
pulling the mountain and comment on their per- 
formance. His son, J. R. Cary, Jr., is a superin- 
tendent at Clifton Forge. 


J. Paul Stevens, who had been general superin- 
tendent at Richmond since September 1, 19138, was 
made general superintendent of the Central divi- 
sion with headquarters at Huntington. W. R. Hud- 
son was made general superintendent of the western 
General division with headquarters at Covington, 
Kentucky. 


Effective July 1, 1916, J. Paul Stevens was ap- 
pointed general manager and on that date L. B. 
Allen was appointed general superintendent of the 
Central division at Huntington, E. L. Bock was 
appointed superintendent of the Huntington division 
with headquarters at Huntington, J. B. Parrish, 
assistant superintendent of freight transportation 
with headquarters at Huntington. J. H. Carlisle was 
named assistant to the general manager with head- 
quarters in Richmond. On October 1, 1916, J. W. 
Davin was appointed chief car distributor with 
headquarters at Huntington and continued in this 
position until November 15, 1919, when he was 
appointed chairman of the Allotment Commission. 

On January 1, 1917, Meade T. Spicer was ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the president at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Mr. Spicer began work as a tele- 
graph operator and was put in charge of Mr. Stev- 
ens’ office in 1898. After Mr. Stevens’ death Mr. 
Harahan continued Spicer in that office. Meade Spi- 
cer was unfailing in his courtesy, loyal in his friend- 
ships, and was well known through the entire sys- 
tem. He continued in service twelve years after 
Mr. Stevens’ death. He died on November 6, 1945. 

On May 1, 1917, H. E. Webb was appointed 
superintendent of the Barboursville division with 
headquarters at Logan and on March 1, 1919, this 
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division was consolidated with the Huntington divi- 
sion and Mr. Webb was made superintendent of 
the consolidated division. Mr. Webb entered the 
service of the company on June 4, 1904, as a clerk 
for H. R. McLaughlin and served in this capacity 
under Messrs. Moriarity and Snow. 


On June 1, 1917, J. B. Parrish was appointed 
general superintendent of freight transportation 
with offices in Cincinnati. 


During the first world war the Government took 
over the railroads as of December 28, 1917. Mr. 
Stevens resigned as president and became federal 
manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio for a short time 
and later when the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk 
& Western, and the Virginian were grouped together 
as the Pocahontas region and a regional manager 
was placed in charge, Mr. Stevens continued in 
service under him. Frank Trumbull was elected 
as president of the Chesapeake & Ohio. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1918, L. B. Allen was appointed superin- 
tendent of maintenance of way with headquarters 
at Huntington. J. Paul Stevens, General Manager, 
died December 9, 1918. On January 1, 1919, J. B. 
Parrish was appointed general manager under 
Federal control and re-appointed general manager 
on March 1, 1920. Federal control continued until 
February 29, 1920, when the Chesapeake & Ohio 
was returned to its owners and Mr. G. W. Stevens 
was re-elected president. C. E. Graham became 
senior vice president representing the Huntington 
interest, and H. E. Huntington chairman of the 
board. H. T. Wickham, G. B. Wall, and F. M. Whit- 
taker resumed as vice presidents and the heads 
of their respective departments. 


Henry T. Wickham was the son of General Wick- 
ham. He attended Washington College at Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, while General Robert E. Lee was 
president of the college, then took law at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. In February, 1874, he was 
made assistant attorney for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, then’ assistant counsel, and in January, 
1886, was named general solicitor. In 1909 he was 
made vice president and general counsel and upon 
retirement was made an advisory counsel. He lived 
to a ripe old age, enjoyed the respect and esteem of 
his associates, and was devoted to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad. Mr. Wickham died March 5, 1943. 

G. B. Wall, shortly after leaving school, came to 
the road as clerk in the office of J. T. Harahan. 
In 1898 he was made real estate agent and in 1910 
was made an assistant to the president. On January 
1, 1918, Mr. Wall was made a vice president. One of 
his duties was public relations. Wall was a polished 
gentleman and did well in this capacity. In 1922 
he put John C. Dice in charge of public relations 
and Mr. Dice continued in that job until his death 
on September 28, 1935. H. P. Henshaw succeeded 
Mr. Dice and in 1939 was made a vice president. 
Mr. Henshaw comes from an old and prominent 
family in the eastern panhandle of West Virginia. 
He has served in both branches of the West Virginia 
Legislature, is well fitted for his position, and is 
deservedly popular. 
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GEORGE W. STEVENS 
President C. & O. Railway 1900-1920 


When the Cincinnati division was opened up in 
1889 F. M. Whitaker had a subordinate position 
in the traffic department in Cincinnati and some- 
times worked as telegraph operator. He then became 
chief clerk for S. Hall, manager of the Kanawha 
Dispatch and in 1896 was made assistant freight 
traffic manager. In 1898 he was made freight 
traffic manager and in 1910 he was appointed vice 
president in charge of traffic on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Hocking Valley. 

George W. Stevens died of a stroke on Novem- 
ber 3, 1920, on the porch of his cottage at White 
Sulphur Springs while dictating his mail. Mr. 
Stevens was what soldiers would call a front line 
general. When he was general manager he was 
always where traffic problems were the toughest. 
He was sometimes explosive but was one of the 
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kindest hearted men in 
the world. He had the 
affection and loyalty of 
his men and_ associates 
and was deservedly pop- 
ular with the public. “It 
will be a long time before 
we look upon his likes 
again.” 

When Mr. Stevens suc- 
ceeded to the presidency 
the Chesapeake & Ohio 
was a prosperous and 
thoroughly efficient 
trunk line road, but the 
development of the coal 
business on the lakes and 
in the middle west re- 
quired connections or ex- 
tensions to the north. 
Under the administra- 
tion of M. E. Ingalls who, 
as we have said was 
president of the Big 
Four, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio had been operated 
in close connection with 
the Big Four and this 
arrangement gave it 
through connections to 
Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Cleveland, but this co- 
operation ceased with 
Mr. Ingalls’ retirement 
and it became necessary 
for Mr. Stevens to secure 
new ones. Under his ad- 
ministration the follow- 
ing extensions were 
made: 

On October 6, 1901, 
the company became a 
one-sixth owner of a cor- 
poration which owned 
the entire capital stock 
of the Washington South- 
ern Railroad and a controlling interest in the 
R. F. & P. Railroad Company. This ownership 
continues to this date. 

In 1904 the Chesapeake & Ohio and four other 
railroads by stock ownership had control of the 
Hocking Valley, which owned and operated a line 
of roads between Columbus, Ohio, and Toledo. In 
1910 the Chesapeake & Ohio joined with the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern in purchasing a half 
interest in the Kanawha and Michigan. 

The last company had a physical connection with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad at Charleston. 
This gave the Chesapeake & Ohio a connection on 
the Great Lakes from its coal fields in West Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky. However, an adverse 
court decision made it necessary for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad Company to surrender its interest 
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in the Kanawha and Michigan road and this was 
done on the Ist of June, 1914. 

On April 10, 1906, Mr. Stevens brought about 
the incorporation of the Virginia Airline Company 
which constructed some thirty miles of single track 
road from Strathmore on the James River division 
to Lindsay on the Washington division, and on 
July 12, 1912, this road was transferred to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, which gave it a low grade 
line for the movement of freight to and from the 
north and northeast, avoiding the heavy grade 
between Clifton Forge and Charlottesville. 


In 1909 it was decided to acquire a line to Chicago 
and a connection with the Great Lakes at Toledo. 
In furtherance of this plan to acquire a line to 
Chicago, the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 
of Indiana was incorporated July 2, 1910, and this 
company acquired the property of the Chicago, 
Cincinnati and Louisville Railroad, which was a 
consolidation of several companies as follows: 

The Chicago and Cincinnati Railroad Company 
incorporated January 22, 1902, had let a contract 
for construction of a line between North Judson 
and Griffith, a distance of 40.24 miles, but before 
this work was completed it was merged with the 
Cincinnati, Richmond & Muncie Railroad as of 
May 24, 1902. After the merger, construction was 
completed between North Judson and Beatrice in 
Porter County, Indiana, a distance of 26.70 miles. 
On March 7, 1902, the Cincinnati and Indiana 
Western Railway was incorporated, but before it 
completed any work it was consolidated, June l, 
1903, with the Cincinnati, Richmond and Muncie 
Railroad Company to form the Chicago, Cincinnati 
& Louisville Railroad. Under this consolidation, 
construction of the line was carried on progressively 
between Cincinnati and Hammond, the line com- 
pleted on April 7, 1907, and through service started. 
In foreclosure proceedings the C. C. & L. Company 
was by deed dated the 28th of July, 1910, conveyed 
to outside parties, who afterwards conveyed the 
property to the C. & O. Railway Company of Indiana. 
Effective July 1, 1911, the C. & O. of Indiana be- 
came the Chicago Division, with J. A. Fox as super- 
intendent. Vice president M. 8S. McDonald was 
transferred to Huntington as superintendent of 
stores. Walter Booth was the first superintendent, 
having been appointed as such September 1, 1913. He 
was followed in 1918 by G. J. Derbyshire (superin- 
tendent of Chicago Division effective July 1, 1916), 
who had the title of general superintendent, and dur- 
ing federal control had the title of general manager. 
Derbyshire started as telegraph operator on the Lex- 
ington division. On December 31, 1921, the C. & O. 
Railway Company took over this property under a 
999 year lease and on the 1st of October, 1934 the 
property was deeded to it and is now the Chicago di- 
vision. 

For a line to the Great Lakes it acquired, in 1910, 
more than a majority of the capital stock of the 
Hocking Valley Railroad and began its operation. 

To make the physical connection between the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking Valley proper- 
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ties the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern was incor- 
porated in 1914. It obtained trackage rights from 
the N. & W. as of July 21, 1915, from Waverly to 
Parsons Yard of the Hocking Valley at Valley 
Crossing just south of Columbus and built 30.4 miles 
of track, including a bridge across the Ohio River 
from a point near Edgington, Kentucky, to a point 
near Waverly, Ohio. The bridge over the Ohio was 
designed by Gustav Lindenthal and is 3,450 feet 
long. The river is spanned by a double track con- 
tinuous truss span 1,550 feet long with one support 
in the center making two spans of 775 feet each. 
The track is 120°feet above the water. Work was 
begun in October, 1914, and the line completed and 
put in operation on September 17, 1917. These prop- 
erties were conveyed to the Chesapeake & Ohio by 
deed dated December 1, 1921. The Chesapeake & 
Hocking Railway Company was incorporated Sep- 
tember 23, 1926—owned by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway—and completed the link between Gregg and 
Valley Crossing, a distance of 63.27 miles, on Sep- 
tember 16, 1927. This property was conveyed to 
the C. & O. Railway by deed on Feb. 1, 1930. 


Before the acquisition of the Hocking the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio was strictly an east and west trunk 
line, but this acquisition made it also a north and 
south line serving coal fields of eastern Kentucky 
and southern West Virginia. The extension of the 
Ohio and Big Sandy to Elkhorn City and its con- 
nection with the C. C. C. & O. made the C. & O. a 
through line from Toledo to Charleston, 8. C. 


Through the agency of a subsidiary company 
Mr. Stevens bought the Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Springs property and built the new Greenbrier 
Hotel. This popular resort was operated until after 
the outbreak of World War II when the United 
States Government on September 29, 1942, con- 
demned a “‘use in the property” to be effective Sep- 
tember 30, 1942. This condemnation was enlarged 
to take the property in fee effective on the last of 
December, 1942—the property became the Ashford 
General Hospital. At the beginning of the present 
year (1946) this hospital was declared surplus and 
on September 5th the Government made a contract 
to sell it back to the C. & O. which intends to reestab- 
lish this popular resort. Mr. Stevens acquired large 
tracts of coal land which are now being operated by 
subsidiary companies to provide fuel for the road. 

Under Mr. Stevens’ leadership the company took 
over a number of lateral branches. These included 
98 miles of single track from Whitcomb to Durbin 
built by the Greenbrier Railroad Co. and taken over 
October 31, 1903, and 50.20 miles of single track 
from Barboursville to Big Creek, which had been 
built by the Guyan Valley Railroad (incorporated 
March 18, 1899) but had been operated by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, taken over also on 
October 31, 1903. This line was extended into the 
Logan fields and subsequently to Gilbert. Previ- 
ously, on July 11, 1902, it had taken over 53.12 
miles of single track extending from Ashland to 
Peach Orchard, Kentucky, from the Ohio & Big 
Sandy Railroad which owned the franchises and 


property rights of the old Chatteroi Railroad Com- 
pany. This line was extended to Marrowbone, 69.3 
miles, July 1, 1905, completed to Elkhorn City, 
7.4 miles, March 1, 1906, and there connected with 
the Carolina, Clinchfield, and Ohio. The Ohio and 
Big Sandy Railroad was later consolidated with the 
Elizabeth, Lexington & Big Sandy Railroad Com- 
pany, the Kentucky & South Atlantic Railway and 
the Ohio River and Charleston Railway of Ken- 
tucky, under the name of the Lexington & Big Sandy 
Railroad. 


By an agreement of the Ist of July, 1904, the 
latter company was consolidated with the Coving- 
ton Short Route Transportation Company and the 
Maysville & Big Sandy Railway Company under 
the name of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany of Kentucky and this company took over the 
Kinniconnick and Freestone Railroad Company. All 
of the property rights of the consolidated companies 
were conveyed to the Chesapeake & Ohio by deed 
dated July 1, 1907. 


In any account of Mr. Stevens’ regime it is diffi- 
cult to say what physical improvements had been 
planned by Mr. Ingalls and carried out by Stevens 
or what plans had been conceived by Mr. Stevens. 
Mr. Ingalls laid a broad foundation and Mr. Stevens 
in some instances enlarged these foundations, but 
more often completed the superstructure. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, when Mr. Ingalls took charge, was a 
single track road. When he left it, there were forty 
miles of second track. In Mr. Stevens’ day the via- 
duct at Richmond was completed and at the other 
end of the road the Cincinnati inter-terminal viaduct 
was built to relieve the congestion on the “ditch 
track” of the Big Four to improve westbound traffic. 
A second track was built between Clifton Forge 
and Cincinnati, except for a short stretch on the 
lower New River and the tunnels in the Alleghanies. 
The main line between St. Albans and Barboursville 
was rebuilt on a location which reduced the grades 
and eliminated sharp curves. The Peninsula divi- 
sion was double tracked and some double track 
was built on the James River division and on the 
portions of the road over which the traffic was 
heaviest the weight of rails was increased from 
100 pounds to 130 pounds per yard. Automatic 
train controls were installed on the single track 
between Gordonsville and Clifton Forge. The main 
‘line of the Big Sandy division was extended to a 
connection with the Carolina, Clinchfield, and Ohio 
at Elkhorn City. The Cabin Creek branch was 
connected with the lines on Coal River. The line 
extending up Coal River from St. Albans had been 
acquired and Mr. Stevens relocated a new connection 
at St. Albans, pushing the line up Coal River to a 
connection with the Cabin Creek line. He acquired 
the Morris Creek and Glade Creek branches, built 
the Paint Creek branch and the Piney Creek branch 
with its many side lines, and extended the Loup 
Creek branch; and these with smaller acquisitions 
established the Chesapeake & Ohio in the low vola- 
tile coal field. To insure the Chesapeake & Ohio 
a supply of fuel at low prices he purchased a large 
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boundary of coal in the low volatile field now held 
by subsidiary companies. For a number of years 
after 1910 he attempted to develop the Meadow 
River coal region before it had been invaded by 
competitors. 

W. J. Harahan was elected president effective 
December 7, 1920, and came to the property De- 
cember 20, 1920, and served until May 28, 1929. 

Mr. Harahan was the son of J. T. Harahan. 
He was educated at St. Johns College in New 
Orleans and began his railroad career with the 
L. & N. Railroad. He came to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in 1889 as engineer of maintenance. Then 
he served with the B. & O., S. W., I. C., Erie, and as 
president of the Seaboard Air Line, 1912-18, and in 
World War I was Federal Manager of this road. 
He was elected president of both the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Hocking Valley lines. 


In 1922, O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, became interested in and reorganized the 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany, commonly known as the Nickel Plate, and 
concluded that the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
could be operated in connection with the Nickel 
Plate to good advantage. In pursuance of this plan 
on the 16th of December, 1922, they purchased from 
H. E. Huntington and Mrs. H. E. Huntington their 
holdings in the Chesapeake & Ohio. This purchase 
gave the Van Sweringens control of the road. Mrs. 
H. E. Huntington was the widow of Collis P. Hunt- 
ington and had inherited some of his stock. O. P. 
Van Sweringen was elected chairman of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio board of directors and continued in 
that office until 1930. W. J. Harahan was con- 
tinued as president. 

On June 1, 1923, R. N. Begien, who was general 
manager of the Baltimore & Ohio lines west of 
Cincinnati, was made vice president of operations. 
On May 1, 1930, still as vice president, he was given 
the additional title of engineering and construc- 
tion. On July 1, 1932, his health had failed and he 
was appointed vice president in an advisory capacity. 
On May 1, 1938, he retired, and he died on Febru- 
ary 27, 1944. 

In 1924 the Van Sweringens planned for the 
unified control and operation of the Nickel Plate, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Hocking Valley, the Erie, 
and the Pere Marquette, which were to be leased 
and operated by a new operating company. The 
plan was submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on February 19, 1925, but the applica- 
tion was denied. In November, 1926, George D. 
Brooke was named general manager. In the same 
year the Chesapeake & Ohio caused the incorpora- 
tion of the Virginia Transportation Corporation, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio owning all of its stock, and 
the new corporation acquired a number of shares 
of the capital stock of the Erie and the Pere Mar- 
quette. This holding, along with the option of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio of additional shares, gave the 
Chesapeake & Ohio control of these two roads and 
on February 11, 1927, it made application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for approval and 
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permission for control of the Erie and Pere Mar- 
quette. The application was denied, but allowed 
conditionally as to the Pere Marquette. 


In June, 1921, C. S. Lake came with the road, 
leaving in 1922, but returning in 1924 as special 
assistant to the president. He was later made 
assistant to the president, which position he still 
holds, and in this year has a total railroad service 
of sixty-two years. Mr. Lake’s first service was in 
April, 1884, as telegraph operator and assistant 
agent, Shenandoah Valley Railroad (now N. & W.) ; 
then with the R. & A. (now C. & O.), and the 
N. & W., where he served as train dispatcher from 
1887 to 1891. In 1891-97 he was train dispatcher 
with the C. & O. at Hinton and “ran trains over 
the mountains on a single track road between Hin- 
ton and Clifton Forge” and a man who could do 
this was an honest to God train dispatcher. After 
service with a number of other roads in various 
capacities he is back with the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
A fine fellow and an unusual man. 

On January 16, 1929, the Van Sweringens or- 
ganized the Alleghany Corporation as a holding com- 
pany for their various interests, which included 
stock of the Chesapeake & Ohio. On the 28th of 
May, 1929, John J. Bernet was elected president 
and W. J. Harahan was made senior vice president. 
Mr. Bernet was born in New York State on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1868, and was educated in the public 
schools. He entered the service of the L. S. & M.S. 
Railroad as a telegraph operator in 1889 and was 
successively a train dispatcher, train master, as- 
sistant superintendent, division superintendent, and 
general superintendent of that road. He was as- 
sistant to the vice president of the Nickel Plate and 
was vice president of the L. S. & M. S8., 1912-1916, 
president of the Nickel Plate, 1916-1926, president 
of the Erie, 1927-1929, and was elected president 
of the Pere Marquette when he was elected presi- 
dent of the C. & O. A. T. Lowmaster was named 
general. manager on February 21, 1933. In 1935, 
-G. A. Ball and associates acquired control of the 
Alleghany Corporation. On July 5, 1935, John J. 
Bernet died. On the 23rd of July, 1935, W. J. 
Harahan was elected president and he continued 
in this office until his death on December 14, 
1937. 


In April, 1937, R. R. Young and associates ac- 
quired some 43 per cent of the Alleghany stock. 
On December 29, 1937, G. D. Brooke was elected 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, serving also 
as president of the Pere Marquette and the Nickel] 
Plate. Brooke was a Virginian, educated at V.M.I. 
and began his railroad career with the Baltimore & 
Ohio. He resigned on December 15, 1942. 

In 1942 R. R. Young and associates acquired the 
stock of the George A. and Frances Ball Founda- 
tion in the Alleghany Corporation. This acquisition 
gave Young and associates the control of the Al- 
leghany and through its stock ownership the control 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio. At a directors’ meeting 
on December 15, 1942, Carl E. Newton, a New 
York lawyer, was elected president of the Chesa- 
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peake & Ohio. Mr. Newton was a graduate of 
Harvard Law School, 1924, a Rhodes scholar and 
a Phi Beta Kappa. He was a first lieutenant in 
World War I. He was appointed as deputy coal 
mines administrator for the United States on June 
29, 1948, and was awarded the Order of Merit for 
his work. The presidency of the three companies 
was separated; R. J. Bowman was elected president 
of the Pere Marquette, and John W. Davin was 
elected president of the NKP. Davin began his 
railroad career in 1910 on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
as a check clerk at Montgomery, West Virginia, 
and was successively car distributor, chairman of 
the Allotment Commission, assistant superintendent 
of transportation, assistant general superintendent 
of transportation, assistant to the president, and a 
vice president. On February 16, 1946, the directors 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere Marquette 
entered into an agreement that these roads should 
be merged, with R. J. Bowman as president. At the 
Chesapeake & Ohio stockholders’ meeting held on 
April 23, 1946, the merger was approved, Bowman 
elected president, and the merger was ratified by 
the stockholders of the Pere Marquette on May 7, 
1946. Mr. Bowman was born in Ohio in 1891. He 
had a high school education. At the age of sixteen 
he entered the service of the Nickel Plate as a 
yard clerk and by 1927 he was an assistant to the 
president of the Erie. He was a vice president of 
the Pere Marquette in 1929 and president of that 
road since December 16, 1942. 


On March 16,1943, A. T. Lowmaster, who since 
January 1, 1937, had been vice president and general 
manager was made executive vice president, and 
G. J. Geyer, who came to the road in 1908 as a 
rodman in the construction department at Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, was made general manager. 

The operating methods and physical improve- 
ments begun in the Ingalls-Stevens regime have 
been continued. It is hard to set out the details of 
each improvement chronologically. Perhaps the 
most startling improvements are in communications 
and signals. 

On March 20, 1847, the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia authorized the R. F. & P. Railroad, the R. & P. 
Railroad, the Petersburg Railroad, and Samuel F. B. 
Morse and associates to erect and maintain a line of 
electro-magnetic telegraph from Washington to 
North Carolina on the properties of the several rail- 
road companies. The R. F. & P. agreed to the propo- 
sal upon the condition that the State of Virginia sub- 
scribe'to the stock in the telegraph company and that 
the railroad company have free telegraph service. 
This condition was not met and the Washington & 
Petersburg Telegraph line was built along the old 
stage road north of Richmond, still referred to as 
the telegraph road. Telegrapvh service was begun 
between Washington and Richmond on July 24, 
1847. This was the first telegraph in Virginia. 

In 1857, the Richmond and Staunton Telegraph 
Company, in which the Virginia Central Railroad 
Company was a stockholder, put its line in opera- 
tion between Richmond and Staunton and the Vir- 


ginia Central Railroad began to use the telegraph 
for communication. 

On July 31, 1861, the president and superin- 
tendent were directed to negotiate for “putting up 
a second wire between Richmond and Gordonsville 
so as to avoid any break in the communications 
between Richmond and Staunton.” 


The first telegraph instruments used were the 
old paper machines which indented dots and dashes 
on paper tape, but by the early 1880’s sound opera- 
tors had taken charge and there were only one or 
two of the “old mills” still in use. All train dispatch- 
ing was by telegraph. The circuits were single wires 
and when the through wires were built from Rich- 
mond to Cincinnati (1889) repeaters were installed 
at Huntington. After the introduction of the abso- 
lute block system the signals of mechanical type were 
controlled by telegraph operators and improvements 
in these devices were begun. Later electric signals 
were used. Beginning in 1909, automatic block 
signals were installed between Clifton Forge and 
Cincinnati and in the same year the company 
began to install modern telephone selective ringing 
apparatus. A year or two later, to meet the increas- 
ing demand for telegraph service, instead of build- 
ing additional lines, the existing circuits were com- 
bined into a simplex circuit, which permitted both 
telegraph and telephone communication over the 
same wires. 


To improve telephones, loud speakers have been 
installed in various places along the line, including 
the hump yards. Copper metallic long distance tele- 
phone circuits have been built between Norfolk, 
Cincinnati, and Columbus, with connections to im- 
portant branches. A local long distance telephone 
circuit has been built between Clifton Forge and 
Covington, Kentucky. Additional telegraph repeat- 
ers have been installed at various points. Type 
printers for handling messages and reports are 
used. Automatic colored light devices to signal 
traffic in either direction have been placed in opera- 
tion along much of the main line, but the most im- 
portant innovation is the centralized dispatcher 
control system, which does away with time tables, 
train orders, and the manual block system and 
places the movement of all trains under the control 
of a dispatcher who directs their movement by 
signal indicators on a dispatching machine. 

In physical improvements, double track extensions 
are being continued and the tunnels west of Clifton 
Forge have been improved. The smaller tunnels 
have been made into cuts, the larger ones in some 
cases have been double tracked and in other cases 
twin tunnels have been built. In the case of the 
Alleghany Tunnel, which was built originally for 
a two track tunnel and later a second track was 
built through it but by reason of the increase in 
size of present day equipment the tunnel was small 
for two tracks, a second tunnel was built to be 
used as a second track and the original tunnel was 
converted into a single track tunnel with the track 
in the center and this arrangement made it large 
enough for all modern equipment. 
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Perhaps the most expensive improvements on the 
original main line were the new bridge at Covington, 
Kentucky, which we discussed previously, and the 
elimination of tunnels between Greenwood and 
Waynesboro. 


It will be remembered that these tunnels were 
built under the direction of Claudius Crozet, the 
great French engineer. Crozet, with unusual fore- 
sight made these tunnels of sufficient width to 
accommodate the increasing size of locomotives up 
to the present. 


The Greenwood tunnel was some 536 feet long and 
brick-lined. It was replaced by an open cut on a 
relocated line 4,173 feet long, in which the curva- 
ture was reduced 50 per cent. The cut is south of 
the old tunnel and the center line of the new loca- 
tion is 52 feet south of the old line at the east end 
of the tunnel and 104 feet south of same line at the 
west end. It was opened for use in March, 1941. 
The Blue Ridge tunnel, which pierces the main 
Blue Ridge at Rockfish Gap, is the lowest point on 
these mountains between Front Royal, Virginia, and 
the James River break. The old tunnel was 4,264 
feet long and unlined except for some 1,458 feet of 
brick at the west end. The old tunnel was on a 
tangent, but just east of the east portal was a 
compound curve. The new tunnel is included in a 
change of line and grade something more than two 
miles in length. The tunnel is 4,230 feet long and 
is lined with concrete throughout, with a concrete 
floor “sloping from the center line to side ditches 
in which wooden blocks are embedded for carrying 
the rails.’ The new location reduced the grades 
ascending from the east and shortened the grade 
ascending from the west. This was put into use 
in 1944. 

The work goes on—curves are being reduced, new 
alignments made, new tracks built, and new me- 
chanical devices adopted. A most important inno- 
vation is the centralized traffic control installed in 
1945 on thirty miles of track between Orange and 
Charlottesville, Virginia, a system which is being 
extended to other portions of the line. Railroad 
terminals are brilliantly illuminated for night opera- 
tion and have gravity yards, automatic retarders, 
and loud speaker systems. Manifest freight service 
is being developed with four trains daily in each 
direction, which are run on time more successfully 
than passenger service was at an earlier date. 

The terminal at Newport News located on Hamp- 
ton Roads, one of the great natural harbors of 
the world, has facilities consisting of receiving, 
classification, forwarding, storage, and _ service 
yards, with aggregate trackage of 150 miles, having 
a capacity of 10,300 cars. There are two open 
piers, four covered merchandise piers, two coal 
piers, and one passenger pier, making nine Chesa- 
peake & Ohio piers, and a tenth pier, owned by the 
United States Government, which was known dur- 
ing the war as Pier X, now used as a livestock pier. 
These terminal facilities are well set out in an 
article by Clarence Newman, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Industrial Analyst, which we quote: 
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‘The Newport News terminal, as now constituted, 
occupies some 1,050 acres, having a water frontage 
of 8,000 feet, about half of which is developed. 


“The waterfront facilities include four covered 
merchandise piers, two open piers, two electrically- 
operated coal piers, and a pier used for passenger 
steamer service across Hampton Roads in con- 
nection with the railroad’s through passenger trains. 
In addition, the government built at the terminal 
during the war a pier to be used for the loading of 
ammunition. Tracks pass directly onto all the piers, 
and each pier is provided with one or more sup- 
porting storage yards. 

“The two coal piers are of steel and concrete 
construction. One, Pier No. 9, is a high-level pier 
1,200 feet long, at which four large vessels can be 
berthed and loaded at one time. Line-haul cars are 
moved by gravity to the pier, where they are emptied 
into pier cars of 120 tons capacity. These are lifted 
by elevators and move along the top of the pier 
under their own power. The coal is then dumped 
into pockets from which it passes into the ships 
through chutes or loading machines, the latter de- 
signed to control the flow of the coal and minimize 
iter The dumping capacity is 100 cars an 

our. 


“The low-level pier, No. 15, was especially de- 
signed for the loading of sized coal, but is equally 
advantageous for the handling of other grades. 
On this pier the line-haul cars are lifted and turned 
over into a steel pan from which the coal slides 
into the ship through a telescopic chute, the move- 
ment of the coal being carefully controlled. The 
entire operation is carried out with an absolute 
minimum of breakage. Only one ship can be handled 
at a time but the dumping capacity of 50 cars per 
hour makes for quick loading. Both coal piers are 
equipped for the sprinkling of coal being dumped 
into vessels, either with water or with special 
liquid dust-allaying preparations. 


“Yards established for the storage of coal waiting 
to be loaded have a capacity of 4,500 cars. There is 
also a fully mechanized plant capable of storing 
125,000 tons of coal on the ground. 


“One of the terminal’s two open piers is equipped 
with two electrically-operated revolving cranes of 
large capacity, mounted on traveling gantries. These 
are employed largely for the transfer by means 
of magnets of ore cargoes from ship to open-top 
cars, but they can also be used to advantage in 
handling sulphur, scrap iron, and other bulk com- 
modities. During the war they were used for the 
loading of tanks, trucks, and other heavy military 
equipment. 

“The other open pier is used for such purposes 
as the unloading of copra and vegetable oils. Special 
airveyor equipment has been provided for the rapid 
discharge of copra cargoes. Pipelines are installed 
for the rapid handling of liquid cargoes between 
ship and tankear. 

“The four covered merchandise piers provide an 
aggregate of 500,000 square feet of covered floor 
space, with sprinkler protection throughout. These 
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are equipped with double depressed tracks down 
the center, and also with apron tracks. Motor trac- 
tors and trailers are used for the expeditious hand- 
ling of commodities. 


“The nine piers used for ocean-going vessels have 
water depths of 32 to 37 feet alongside, with chan- 
nels of corresponding depth extending to the natural 
deep-water area of the James River, near by. The 
channel through Hampton Roads to Newport News 
has a controlling depth of 40 feet at mean low water 
and a width of 600 feet, increased to 1,000 feet at 
the approaches. * * * ‘The waters about this port, 
with the excellent anchorage in Hampton Roads, 
are regarded as one of the finest harbors in the 
world.’ le | 

“Connected with the Newport News terminal are 
four groups of warehouses with a total of 113 units, 
all protected by sprinkler systems. These aggregate 
2,000,000 square feet of floor space, provide 34,000,- 
000 cubic feet of storage capacity, and are capable 
of storing 9,000 to 10,000 carloads of freight. They 
are owned by the railroad and operated under lease 
by the Hiden Storage and Forwarding Company. 
The warehouses are available under storage-in- 
transit rates for the storage of export, import, and 
coastwise packaged commodities of all kinds. 

“The C. & O. maintains ample and excellent facili- 
ties at Norfolk as well as at Newport News for 
the handling of local traffic and operates services 
by water across Hampton Roads to link the two 
port cities. * * * Passenger service between this 
terminal (Norfolk) and Newport News, .a distance 
of 14 miles, is carried on by steamer. Freight car 
floats operated on regular schedule connect New- 
port News with the Norfolk terminal, with the Nor- 
folk Naval Station, and with the Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth Belt Line R. R., by this means providing 
connection with all the railroads serving Norfolk 
and Portsmouth and extending the C. & O.’s services 
to all industries on the south side of Hampton Roads 
within the Norfolk-Portsmouth switching limits. 
Generally speaking, the same freight rates apply to 
and from industries on both sides of the harbor.” 

To handle the traffic moving into Newport News 
required the enlarging of the yards at Clifton Forge, 
which at this time have a capacity of 5,100 cars. 
Coal moving to the west is assembled at the Russell 
yards, which have a capacity of 9,300. All of the 
yards have gravity switching, automatic retarders, 
and electric lighting. 

The first docks in Toledo were the original docks 
of the Columbus & Toledo Railroad on the north- 
west side of the Maumee. In 1913 and 1914 new 
and enlarged facilities were constructed on the 
southeast side of the Maumee near Starr Avenue 
and these were used until 1929-30, when the present 
modern coal and ore docks with extensive yards 
and terminal facilities were completed at Presque 
Isle on Lake Erie at the mouth of the Maumee. 
Using these docks, coal ships are saved six miles 
of river navigation. They can dock and undock 
without the assistance of tugs and the service at 
this point is the fastest on the Lakes. To expedite 
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the unloading of cars, there are three automatic 
car dumpers. Each dumper has a capacity of 50 
cars per hour. As train loads of coal are brought 
into the yard the cars are shunted to level tracks 
that serve the dumper. An electric car pusher in- 
stalled between each pair of tracks, with arms ex- 
tending from its sides, pushes the cars one by one 
to the inclined approach to the dumper. At that 
point an electric barney, sometimes called a ‘pig’ 
or ‘mule’ takes the car up to the cradle of the 
dumper. There the car is quickly clamped down, 
elevated to the mouth of the telescopic chute, and 
is turned upside down, the coal flowing gently down 
the chute into the ship’s hold. 

Another innovation is the installation of Brown- 
hoist super coal curtains and retarders, “devices 
which control the speed with which coal is dropped 
from railroad cars into the holds of ships. This 
newly developed mechanism is especially valuable 
in the handling of processed coals, because it reduces 
degradation to a minimum by eliminating the shat- 
tering impact that accompanies the dropping of 
coal from a great height.” 


Shops are equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery and working conditions are of the best. 
Y. M. C. A. buildings with recreational facilities 
serving as low cost hotels are. found at divisional 
terminals as a matter of course. But to sum up, 
expenditures for extensions and improvements in 
1945 alone measured in dollars about equal the 
amount spent to construct the line between Cov- 
ington and the Ohio river. 


The main trunk line of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
extends from Newport News and Washington on 
the east to Cincinnati and Toledo, and the Chicago 
division extends from Cincinnati to Chicago. The 
Washington division joins the main trunk at Gor- 
donsville, Virginia. It is double-tracked from New- 
port News to Richmond and from Clifton Forge to 
Toledo. The James River line from Richmond to 
Clifton Forge is a single track with the exception 
of some 30.28 miles-of second track. Passenger 
traffic east and west is operated by way of the 
main line via Charlottesville and Clifton Forge. 
There are three main tracks between Barbours- 
ville and Riverton, with four track sections through 
Huntington and Ashland. West bound coal is con- 
centrated at Russell, Kentucky, where more than 
135 miles of track are operated within the limits 
of the yards. The weighing, billing, and classifi- 
cation of east bound coal is done at Clifton Forge, 
Virginia, except the coal for Tidewater, which is 
weighed at Newport News. The Big Sandy sub- 
division, extending from Big Sandy junction south 
along the Big Sandy river to Elkhorn City, Ken- 
tucky, where it connects with the Clinchfield Rail- 
road, is single track but forms a north and south 
line between Toledo on the north and the south- 
eastern territory reached by the Clinchfield Road 
through Spartansburg, South Carolina, serving the 
Kentucky coal district. The Chesapeake & Ohio’s 
control of the Nickel Plate gives it a line to Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Buffalo, and a line from Muncie to 
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Peoria and St. Louis with a branch line to Indian- 
apolis. The merger with the Pere Marquette gives 
the Chesapeake & Ohio an extension in the State 
of Michigan, across Lake Michigan to Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and the northwest, as well as a line 
on the Canadian side of Lake Erie. 


In World War II the government left the railroads 
in the hands of their owners and management rose 
to the occasion. The Chesapeake & Ohio sponsored 
a railway operating battalion of the Army Trans- 
portation Corps and furnished fifteen officers for it. 

These men were called to active duty on August 
10, 1948, going first to the training school at Ft. 
Slocum, New York, and after graduation they 
joined the battalion at its basic training camp— 
Plauche, New Orleans. When this training was over 
the battalion went to Camp William C. Reid at 
Clovis, New Mexico, for technical training on the 
Santa Fe road. The battalion went to France by 
way of England and debarked at Utah Beach on 
the 16th of August, 1944. Its first duty station was 
at Mayenne, operating the railroad extending to 
Le Mans railhead, serving Patton’s Third Army. 
From Le Mans it moved to Laon and served the 
First Army, commanded by General Hodges. After 
the fall of Liege it moved its headquarters to that 
point and operated approximately 350 miles of main 
line and yards to the east. It operated the first 
train into Germany, passing through the Siegfried 
Line on November 7, 1944, at 1100 hour. This 
train was operated between artillery fire which 
had not been done before. At the end of the war 
the battalion came home by way of Marseilles and 
was redeployed in the states in the first part of 
December, 1945. Some of the firsts with the 740th 
ROB are as follows: 


Operated the first train into Paris. First Bat- 
talion to operate trains into Belgium, Holland and 
Germany. First Military Railway Service unit to 
establish headquarters in Germany. This Battalion 
served railheads for all Armies on the continent 
except the American Seventh and Fifth Armies. 
This includes British, Canadian and French Armies. 

The battalion received special mention by Major 
General Frank S. Ross, chief of transportation for 
the ETO, for its efficient work. 

After the return to the states the senior officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel Samuel H. Pulliam, was _ pro- 
moted to a full colonel and sent to Korea. After 
serving in Korea he returned to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and now is assistant superintendent at Hunt- 
ington. 

At home all Chesapeake & Ohio passenger equip- 
ment was made available for troop movements. 
Kitchen and dining cars were improvised and regu- 
lar passenger traffic with slight restrictions was 
handled without incident. Newport News as a port 
of embarkation was in one of the largest staging 
areas of the armed forces and even before Pearl 
Harbor its facilities were being tested by heavy 
freight shipments to Europe. But adopting 1941 as 
a base, the next year shows that 2,378 ships were 
handled, representing an increase of 157 per cent; 


1943, 3,578 ships or 234 per cent; 1944, 4,806 ships 
or 355 per cent, and in addition to handling this 
traffic, the railroad continued to use its tug boats in 
handling car floats between Newport News and Nor- 
folk on an hourly basis. In 1941 the Chesapeake & 
Ohio handled 9,093 cars at the piers for transfer 
cargoes from trains to ships. In 1942 it handled 
9,260 cars or 301 per cent; 1948, 29,382 or 323 
per cent; 1944, 44,620 or 490 per cent. In addi- 
tion to this load on the terminal facilities, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the only link to the main 
area of the Hampton Roads port of embarkation 
from September, 1942, to 1944, handled all army 
troops embarking through Hampton Roads and 
all prisoners of war received in this country 
through that port. The aggregate of troop move- 
ments to September 1, 1945, totaled: Embarked, 
623,558; debarked 271,765; prisoners of war, 134,- 
293, making a total of 1,029,616 embarked and 
debarked, including prisoners. Newport News 
terminal was the center of government insta!lations 
and served such points as Fort Eustace, the Navy 
Mine Depot at Yorktown, Langley Field, Fort Mon- 
roe, Camp Patrick Henry and Camp Peary, and 
provided shuttle service between Newport News 
and the staging areas at Camp Patrick Henry and 
other points. During the same period it carried on 
normal operations in coal for New England indus- 
tries and for exports to foreign countries. This ton- 
nage from 1941 to 1944 was in excess of twenty 
million tons. 

The 68th annual report (for the year 1945) to 
its stockholders said that rich bituminous coal fields 
lie adjacent to its main line about an equal distance 
from its eastern and western terminals, that the 
eastern terminals are at Newport News, Norfolk, 
and Washington, and its western terminals are at 
Toledo, Cincinnati, Chicago, and Louisville. Between 
these points it had 1,708 miles of main line, 1,736 
miles of branch line, and counting second, third, 
and fourth tracks, sidings, and yards, it operates 
6,192 miles of track, which is in good physical 
condition; the railroad had made a profit every 
year since 1889 and had paid dividends since 1898 
with the single exception of 1915; it has 29,000 
officers and employees, owns 895 locomotives, 
73,994 freight cars, 451 passenger cars, and 18 
units of floating equipment, including ferry boats 
on the Ohio river and 1,792 company service cars. 
The mileage operated by states broken down shows 
992.02 miles in West Virginia, the largest in any 
single state. It serves 280 active mines. Its princi- 
pal investment in other railroads consists of its 
controlling stock interest in the Nickel Plate and 
the Pere Marquette—it has since been merged with 
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the Pere Marquette—and its control of the Nickel 
Plate, plus additional holdings, gives 1t a majority 
interest in the Wheeling & Lake Erie. During the 
year 1945 it spent $14,771,256 on roadway improve- 
ments, which amount is approximately the cost of 
the whole line from Covington to the Ohio River. 
Of the freight handled in 1945, 23 per cent of the 
tonnage was merchandise freight which provided 
approximately 37 per cent of freight revenues. 
Coal traffic made up 77 per cent of the tonnage 
and the road is constructed to move each day all the 
coal that is produced in the 280 mines. There were 
59,603,405 tons of revenue coal produced and this 
represented 12.12 per cent of all the bituminous 
coal loaded in the United States. The tonnage 
dumped at Newport News, including 1,379,550 tons 
for export, was 6,531,400, representing 43.6 per cent 
of the Hampton Roads tonnage. At Toledo the coal 
dumped was 15,295,000 tons. 29.8 of all the coal 
loaded into vessels at all lower Lake Erie points. 
Its tax bill is imposing: 


State“ol Virelila cee ee $1,659,103.42 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA ......... 2,223,874.88 
State of Kentucky 5 eee 1,536,481.26 
State soL-Qhid' uc. beaten eee 734,305.60 
Statevol (indiana... eee 162,268.80 
Other Taxes 35 ee ee 107,243.14 


$6,423 ,277.10 


During the year the regular passenger trains 
were well filled, but in addition thereto, 2,365 special 
passenger trains were operated, most of them for 
the movement of troops and prisoners of war. 

The management believes additional passenger 
business can be developed and that the first step 
in that direction is to provide the best obtainable 
equipment. Passenger trains are now equipped with 
modern air purification, radios in club cars, and 
other conveniences. It is planned to inaugurate a 
new daylight train service between Cincinnati and 
Washington, a train a day each way. The new 
train will be as startling to the world today as the 
F.F.V. trains were in 1889. The coaches have been 
designed exclusively for the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
will include “a moving picture theatre, a dining 
system that will eliminate waiting for meals, art 
and industrial exhibits, news ticker, travelogue, 
library service, curved aisles for smooth passage 
through train, spacious lounge areas in every coach, 
special facilities for the care and entertainment of 
children, and telephone service for passengers while 
train is in motion. * * * Smooth running coal burn- 
ing, steam turbine electrically driven locomotives 
now under construction will haul these trains.” 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


THE OHIO RIVER LINE* 


The Baltimore and Ohio was the first railroad 
in West Virginia. It earned this distinction when it 
pushed its line across the Potomac River at Harper’s 
Ferry on December 1, 1834, into the State of Vir- 
ginia. Pushing steadily, if slowly forward, along the 
Virginia side of the Potomac, it reached Hancock 
in June, 1842, and crossing back into Maryland a 
few miles below Cumberland, it reached that city 
on Nov. 1, 1842. Here it stopped for nearly nine 
years, but finally, the tracks were laid into Pied- 
mont, Va., on July 21, 1851. 


It was on December 24, 1852 that the track was 
joined at Roseby’s Rock and the line to the Ohio 
River was completed with Wheeling as its terminus. 
Before the line had been completed, however, the 
management was looking toward Parkersburg and 
a connection there with the new Marietta & Cin- 
cinnati R. R. So the Northwestern Virginia was 
incorporated on February 14, 1851, backed mainly 
by B. & O. funds. Construction was begun in De- 
cember, 1852, on this line from a junction with the 
B. & O. at Grafton. On May 4, 1857, through trains 
began running between Cincinnati and Baltimore. 

Thus Parkersburg was for a time an important 
terminal of the B. & O. where it connected with the 
lines to Cincinnati and St. Louis which were con- 
solidated in November, 1893, into the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern Railway, which, while controlled 
by the B. & O., operated as a separate company 
until 1899 when it was taken into the B. & O. system. 

Of the many subsidiary feeder and cross-lines of 
the B. & O., the old Ohio River Railroad is an im- 
portant one, and of most interest to the City of 
Huntington, which it has served since 1888. Ed- 
ward Hungerford, in his history of the Baltimore 


and Ohio Railroad Co., gives a clear picture of the 
construction and fortune of this line. He says: 


“This line, running parallel to the river for 208 
miles southwest from Wheeling, was a comparative 
newcomer upon the railroad map of the land. Stand- 
ard Oil interests promoted and built it. For a num- 
ber of years, the late H. H. Rogers was its president. 
It was incorporated in 1881 as the Wheeling, Par- 
kersburg and Charleston (its charter was amended 
and the name was changed the following year), 
and, two years later, actual construction was begun 
on the line, the gangs working south from Benwood. 
At no time was the road embarrassed for funds, 
and work progressed rapidly. Smart little towns in 
the Ohio Valley—Sistersville was one of them— 
that never before had seen the locomotive nor heard 
the sharp call of its whistle, but had been accus- 
tomed all the years to the sonorous call of the steam- 
boat as she poked her nose around the bend, were 
at last to be reached by the railroad. They welcomed 
it gaily. On January 16, 1884, operation of the Ohio 
River Railroad began between Wheeling and Par- 
kersburg, and both of these towns had once again 
the thrills of thirty years before, when the railroad 
first had come to them. 


“From Parkersburg, construction went steadily 
forward to Point Pleasant, which was reached late 
in 1886; the first regular trains running over the 
extension on the eighth day of January following. 
Within the next twelve months, the line had been 
completed through to its announced terminal—a 
connection point with the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway near the new town of Huntington, West 
Virginia. When this had been done, the Ohio River 
was closely paralleled by railroads along its banks, 
all the way from Steubenville to Cincinnati; in fact, 
to Aurora, Ind. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO COAL TRAIN 
Carrying the products of West Virginia Mines to Hastern markets ascending the Cranberry Grade on the 
Salt Lick curve near Terra Alta, W. Va. 
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“The (chicka traisics0b 
the Ohio River Railroad, 
at its inception, was oil. 
This was logical, inas- 
much as it had been 
built, at the outset, al- 
most as a direct acces- 
sory of the Standard Oil 
enterprise. Gradually, 
other business developed. 
A passenger traffic flow- 
ered; frequent and regu- 
lar trains were better 
than the infrequent and 
highly irregular steam- 
boats; faster, too, even 
though it was written in 
an early report of the 
company: 

“*The practice of 
stopping so many 
trains on signal at 
farm crossings and 
wherever a passenger desired to alight has been 
discontinued; thus the wear and tear to the 
equipment by reason of these numerous stops 
has been done away with.’ 

“The same report announces the securing of two 
new Pullman parlor cars for the passenger trains. 
Eventually, there were parlor cars on four day 
trains and sleeping cars on the night ones, finally 
running not only out of Wheeling but out of the 
Union Station, Pittsburgh, over the tracks of the 
Pennsylvania .. . Gradually, this last road gained 
hand over the Ohio River Railroad, until the day 
came—at about the beginning of the century—when 
it was bruited about that the Pennsylvania finally 
had acquired it, for its very own. 


B. & O. COAL TRAIN AT SUMMIT OF ALLEGHANIES 
Modern “Mallet” type steam locomotive No. 7611 at Altamont, Md. Heading a heavy ton- 
nage train of coal from the West Virginia fields to Hastern markets. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO NATIONAL LIMITED 
Washington-St. Louis train shown passing through the pictur- 
esque Potomac River Valley provides modern travel conveniences 

for West Virginians. 
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“Vet, if the Pennsyl- 
vania did at one time 
actually control, if not 
own, the Ohio River 
property, it did not long 
hold on to it. A_ tacit 
agreement was reached 
between it and the Balti- 
more and Ohio that the 
former should not strike 
its lines directly south; 
nor the latter, directly 
north. With this truce in 
mind, the Ohio River 
Railroad was transfer- 
red to the Baltimore and 
Ohio, of which it has 
since become a connect- 
ing link and a very valu- 
able integral part.” 

To supplement Hun- 
gerford’s story, it might 
be added that the Ohio 
River R. R. was opened throughout in April, 1888. 
On September 1, 1892, the Ohio River R. R. leased 
the Huntington & Big Sandy R. R. for a term of 
999 years, thus giving it a complete line of 218.73 
miles from Benwood to Kenova. 

The B. & O. R. R., through stock ownership, took 
over the operation of the Ohio River R. R. on Sep- 
tember 1, 1901. On November 20, 1912, the road was 
deeded to the B. & O. and became part of the larger 
system, since being known as the Ohio River sub- 
division. 

There has always been a weak link in this line 
from Parkersburg to Huntington, the Point Pleas- 
ant bridge. This old bridge will not support a loco- 
motive of over 70 tons, and as a consequence, noth- 
ing larger than the small 
ten-wheeler locomotives 
have been able to haul 
trains in and out of Hunt- 
ington. This, however, is 
being corrected, and the 
new Point Pleasant bridge 
will be completed in the 
early spring of 1947. After 
that, large Mikado and Pa- 
cific locomotives of as 
much as 145 tons weight 
will be able to operate as 
far as Kenova, which will 
materially improve the op- 
eration of the Jine, allow- 
ing greater train loads and 
longer passenger’ trains. 
This improved service will 
benefit both the B. & O. 
R. R. and the City of Hunt- 
ington. 


River and Rail Transportation 


When the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad completed 
its line to Huntington all the business section of the 
new city was along Second Avenue, east of Seventh 
street. The year before George Scranage had built 
the first hotel, known as the Scranage House, at the 
southwest corner of Second Avenue and Ninth 
Street. Although the railroad, with admirable fore- 
sight, had built a passenger station on the present 
site, this station was too far out, so it built a freight 
and passenger station at the foot of Ninth Street. 
The steamboat landing was here and the freight 
was transferred from the river to the railroad by 
an incline, and there was an exchange of passengers 
from the train to the river packets. The citizens 
of the town promenaded the river front and enjoyed 
the arrival of the river packets and the transfer of 
passengers. The old-timers of Huntington liked to 
reminisce of promenading along the river front, 
of seeing the steamboats land, and to recall the pas- 
senger steamers of that day—the Bostona and the 
Fleetwood, the Andees, the St. Lawrence, the Ohio, 
and others. They did not realize it, but when the 
Chesapeake & Ohio extended its line to Cincinnati, 
which was done in 1889, this was the beginning of 
the end of passenger traffic on the Ohio. 


As the passenger traffic declined and these pas- 
senger packets passed off the river, the old-timers 
lamented that river transportation was done. They 
were in error. 


The Ohio River was then what it had been from 
the beginning, a national highway. It had been used 
first by explorers and then by settlers as the prin- 
cipal highway to the Middle West. 


It had a depth of three feet or more, which was 
necessary for the type of boats used by these men, 
but with sufficient water the navigation was ob- 
structed by innumerable snags—planters, sawyers, 
and sand bars. Some of the first settlers arriving 
at Marietta, Ohio, in 1789 reported that it had taken 
longer to descend the Ohio River from old Red Stone 
Fort (Brownsville, Pa.) to Marietta than it took 
to travel by ox team from Connecticut to the river. 
The importance of the river as a national highway 
was so well known and the demands for its improve- 
ment so insistent that Congress in 1824 made an 
appropriation of $75,000 for deepening the channel 
and the removal of snags, trees and other obstruc- 
tions from the river. President Monroe in his mes- 
sage to Congress in December of that year stated 
that the superintendence of the improvement of the 
Ohio and the improvement of the Mississippi River 
“has been assigned to Officers of the Corps of En- 
gineers, U. S. Army.” In the following year under 
the efficient superintendence of the Army Engineers 
the work of improving the Ohio River channel was 
begun by dredging and construction of dikes and 
revetments, and this type of work continued until 
1874. 


Regarding this important work, we have the fol- 
lowing from Captain L. P. Kirwin of the Corps of 
Engineers: 


THE BROSTONA 
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AMERICAN ROLLING MILLS COMPANY RIVER TERMINAL 
Capt. Phil C. Elsey 
Superintendent of River Transportation 


A TOW OF THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILLS COMPANY 
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ISLAND CREEK FUEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
Loading boom and barges of the Island Creek Fuel and Transportation Company, 15th Street tipple. 


“During 1874-75, Major William E. Merrill, Corps 
of Engineers, made a survey of the Ohio River and 
recommended the construction of a slack-water sys- 
tem consisting of 68 movable dams of the type now 
generally in use. The construction of the first Lock 
and Dam under this plan was started at Davis Is- 
land near Pittsburgh in 1878 and opened to traffic 
on October 7, 1885. Construction of other locks and 
dams continued until 1910 at which time an Act of 
Congress modified the plan of improvement to pro- 
vide for construction of 54 locks and dams instead 
of the original 68. Lock and Dam No. 28, located 
at Huntington, was started in 1911 and opened to 
traffic on August 7, 1915. Completion of the slack- 
water system between Pittsburgh and Cairo was 
accomplished with the opening to traffic of Locks 
and Dams Nos. 51 and 53 during 1929. Nine of the 
original wicket-type dams have been replaced by 
four high-lift structures. The Gallipolis Locks and 
Dam, located about 32 miles upstream from Hunt- 
ington, a high-lift dam of the roller-gate type, was 
placed in operation August 25, 1937. 

“Since completion of the 9-foot navigation sys- 
tem, traffic on the river has shown a marked in- 
crease having grown from approximately 18,000,000 
tons in 1934 to 88,000,000 tons in 1942, 36,000,000 
in 1943, and 37,000,000 tons in 1944, the last year 
for which records are available. To these totals, 
Huntington alone contributed 3,892,139 tons in 
1942, 3,964,377 tons in 1948, and 4,045,102 tons in 
1944, 
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COMPANY 


“At the present time, there are 13 river terminals 
in operation at Huntington as follows: 


Miles below Principal 


Owner Pittsburgh Commodity 
Guilt -Retinine. Gov 22 303.5 Petroleum 
Nem LexXace(,O serene en ere ke 306.3. Petroleum 
Oiog hv yers COnp eee ee es 306.5 Coal 


Union Sand & Gravel Co. ......... 307.1 
Ohio River Dredging Co. ......... B0dee 
Standard Oil Company 


Sand & gravel 
Sand & gravel 


OLaNEWin) EVSey) fae eek. 307.5 Petroleum 
Island Creek Fuel & Trans- 

POLCAUIOIE COs eee ee, 307.8 Coal 
Pure OlUrCo acess en ae 808.0 Petroleum 
Huntington Dry Docks ...... 308.1 Marine repairs 
Bnntineton. Ww Darien sete a. 308.3 Miscellaneous 
American Rolling Mill Co. 309.0 Coal 
SLeriinge Olle Gor Me ee 305.2* Petroleum 
GER GF IniNnOe@ Cae’, Carlee ee: 305.2* Petroleum 


*Guyandot River. 


“Krom the foregoing, it is judged that the Ohio 
River is destined to play an increasingly important 
role in the industrial development of this commun- 
ity. By its means as an integral part of the im- 
proved system of interconnected rivers, canals, 
lakes, and harbors, Huntington producers have at 
their command the cheapest known form of bulk- 
commodity transportation reaching many cities and 
towns of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, coastal 
and Great Lake ports, and foreign markets.” 


ISLAND CREEK FUEL AND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Car on hump dumping coal in loading boom, 15th Street, Huntington, West Virginia, Island Creek Fuel and Transportation Co. 


ISLAND CREEK FUEL AND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Coal on conveyor belt going to barges over loading boom, 15th Street tipple, Huntington, West Virginia, Island Creek Fuel and 
Transportation Company 
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The City’s Transportation 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway operated what 
was called the “shuttle train’? between Ashland and 
Huntington, and the Huntington and Big Sandy op- 
erated what was called the “dummy train’’ between 
Kenova and Huntington. 


On June 13, 1888, the Huntington Electric Light 
and Street Raiiway Company was chartered. It 
built and operated an electric street car line on Third 
Avenue from the Guyandotte bridge on the east 
to 7th Street. 
This is said to 
have been the 
second electric 
street car line 
in the United 
States. 

On November 
20, 1890, the 
City of Hunt- 
ington granted 
a franchise to 
the Hunting- 
ton Belt Line 
fora street 
railway along 
Fourth Avenue 
east, south on 
10th Street to 
Sixth Avenue, 
east on Sixth 
Avenue to 16th 
Street, and south on 16th Street to 8th Avenue and 
8th Avenue east. Two years later it was granted a 
franchise west on Fourth Avenue to Central City. 


On July 14, 1892, the Consolidated Light and Rail- 
way Company acquired these franchises and prop- 
erty. In 1899 these railway lines were being op- 
erated with 
little; saft* any, 
profit, and the 
same was re- 
ported of the 
street car lines 
in Catlettsburg 
and Ashland, 
Kentucky. Not- 
w it hstanding 
this fact, Z. T. 
Vinson con- 
ceived the idea 
of acquiring 
the properties 
in the three 
cities, building 
the necessary 
connecting 
lines and es- 
tablishing in- 
terurban serv- 
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Frest STREET CAR—Northwest corner Third Avenue and Tenth Street 


SECOND STREET CAR 
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ices between Huntington and Ashland. In further- 
ance of the plan, he obtained an option on these 
lines and on August 2, 1899, incorporated the Ohio 
Valley Electric Company and on December 13, 1399? 
the new company purchased the Consolidated Light 
and Railway Company, and the street railways in 
Catlettsburg and Ashland. The Ohio Valley Elec- 
tric Company bonded the combined properties for 
an amount sufficient to build the necessary con- 
necting lines 
and put the old 
lines in good 
repair. These 
bonds were 
sold to Johnson 
N. Camden. 


The connec- 
ting lines were 
built and inter- 
urban service 
was established 
between Ash- 
land and Hunt- 
ington in July, 
1903, and the 
inauguration 
of this service 
put an end to 
the shuttle 
train of the 
Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway and the dummy train of the Hunt- 
ington and Big Sandy road. One of the features of 
the new interurban line was the amusement park 
at Clyffside, and for a number of years it was ex- 
tensively patronized by Huntingtonians. 

On December 13, 1900, the Ohio Valley Electric 

Comp aay 

: - changed its 

name to the 

Camden Inter- 
state Railway 
Company and 
this name con- 
tinued until 
October 20, 
1916, when it 
was changed 
to the Ohio 
Valley Electric 
Railway Com- 
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5 a d ae 
bingrts On Febru- 
ary 24, 1904. 


the Hunting- 
ton - Charles- 
ton Railway 
Company ob- 
tained a fran- 


chise over certain streets 
and avenues south of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road and a street car 
line was built south on 
Kighth Street to Ritter 
Park and later extended 
easterly along Charles- 
ton Avenue to 20th 
Street, then south to the 
cemetery. This property 
was taken over by the 
Camden Interstate Rail- 
road Company, first by 
a lease and later, on Oc- 
tober 20, 1916, was 
bought outright. All of 
these lines were operated 
continuously until the 
bus service was installed. 
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ELECTRIC TRAIN BOUND FOR KENTUCKY IN PROHIBITION DAYS 


the Ohio Valley Electric 
Railway and a number of 
its affiliated companies, 
which included several 
bus lines, and he realized 
that buses and not street 
cars were to handle the 
city and interurban pas- 
senger business. About 
this time the owners of 
the Ohio Valley Electric 
Railway Company began 
to dispose of their hold- 
ings and Fred took over 
the bus company, and be- 
fore the street railway 
company had _ finished 
taking up the rails in the 


OPENING OF RITTER 


Lie 


PARK LINE SEPT. rw (9/9 


Within the city, the 
transit service has de- 


veloped by rapid stages. 
A father -son combina- 


tion is largely respon- 
sible for the efficient 
system we have today. 


Fred W. Samworth 
was not only one of the 
ablest but one of the 
youngest executives in 
the street railway serv- 
ice. He started his career 


in transportation as a 
motorman on a _ street 


ear. In 1930 he had risen 
to general manager of 


—— 


i 
; 
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Sent aestereraerte 


ciiy streets, the Ohio Valley Bus Company’s buses 
were operating over these same streets. 

After F. W. Samworth’s death his son Leonard— 
a chip off the old block — succeeded his father as 


president of the bus company and under his direc- 
tion bus service is being extended. Huntington was 
the first city in West Virginia to be served entirely 
by buses. 


F. W. SAMWORTH LEONARD SAMWORTH 
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Public Utilities 


COMMUNICATIONS 


In modern business life communications are per- 
haps the most important adjunct and the improve- 
ment in these in the life of Huntington has been 
nothing short of marvelous. In 1871 the first tele- 
graph office was established in an old farm house 
on Second Avenue between Seventh and Eighth 
Streets with F. F. McLellon in charge. It was a 
railroad telegraph office and it had a single wire 
ground circuit operated by sound operators, which 
was an advancement over the old mechanical in- 
strument that indented dots and dashes on paper. 
It also handled commercial business for the Western 
Union. 


In 1876 the Western Union opened an office in 
the city with Lon H. Hutchinson in charge. The of- 
fice was located on Tenth Street in a room in the 
rear of the Huntington Bank. Lon bought the first 
bicycle and the first Remington typewriter that 
came to the city and became the agent for both 
bicycles and typewriters. When the Bell Telephone 
came, its central office was in the same room and 
Lon had charge of this. In addition to these duties, 
he was in charge of the weather bureau. 


We have told in another place about the Bell Tele- 
phone, but there was a second telephone company, 
the Huntington Mutual. In 1895 a number of local 
people organized the Huntington Mutual Telephone 
Company and inaugurated an independent telephone 
service, which continued until 1910, when the Bell 
Telephone Company acquired its franchises and 
took over its business. 


In 1905 the Postal Telegraph Company opened an 
office in Huntington which was continued until Oc- 
tober 7, 1943, when it was taken over by the West- 
ern Union. 


In 1922 the Western Union established a major 
relay office in Huntington and since that date it 
relays the greater part of West Virginia business 
south of an east and west line drawn from Parkers- 
burg to Elkins and has become the ninth relay of- 
fice in size in the eastern division of the Western 
Union. In 1946 it operates two channels MUX to 
Pittsburgh, two to New York, and four between 
Charleston and Huntington, and relays a greater 
portion of messages for eastern Kentucky. To the 
uninitiated MUX is the multiple use of a single cir- 
cuit by operators sending teletype messages. 

But the real marvel is the radio. The first and 
still the strongest radio station in Huntington is 
WSAZ, a 5,000-watt station, 930 on your dial. This 
station handles the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s programs. It had its beginning in 1921 when 
Glenn E. Chase owned WSAZ, a 100-watt broad- 
casting station at Pomeroy, Ohio. In February 1926, 
W. C. McKellar purchased this station for $1,000 
and moved it to Huntington. McKellar had a place 
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of business on the ground fioor of the Professional 
Building, 1139 Fourth Avenue, and used the front 
part of the store as a broadcasting studio. The 
Lyric Theatre at that time had a large orchestra, 
which Mr. McKellar used for broadcasting purposes. 
The orchestra was seated around the microphone in 
the front window of McKellar’s store and this was 
the beginning of local broadcasting. 


After the Federal Radio Commission was created, 
WSAZ was assigned a frequency of 580 and op- 
erated with 250 waits until 1931 when the power 
was raised to 500 watts. On May 1, 1935, it was 
assigned to a frequency of 1190 and operated with 
1,000 watts until this anniversary year when the 
frequency was changed to 930; later the power was 
increased to 5,000 watts. In 1928 when the Keith- 
Albee Theatre Building was compieted WSAZ oc- 
cupied the third floor of this building and continued 
there until 1946, when it moved to its present loca- 
tion, 91214 Third Avenue. 


In 1939 a second radio station, WCMI, opened a 
studio in the Prichard Hotel and continued there 
until October 1, 1940, when it leased the Vanity 
Fair Building and changed its name to Radio 
Center. In the summer of 1946 a third station, 
WPLH, started operations. 

And as the 75th anniversary year drew to a 
close a fourth station had been authorized by the 
Federal Communications Commission—radio station 
WHTN, with both AM and FM construction per- 
mits, which is now under construction. The AM 
station will have a power of 1000 watts, day- 
time only, on 800 ke. The FM station will operate 
with 53,000 radiated watts on 99.9. mc, unlimited 
time, and when completed it is claimed it will be 
Huntington’s most powerful independent radio sta- 
tion. 


CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO. 
OF WEST VIRGINIA* 


Huntington’s first telephone system was, by all 
accounts, a shaky, uncertain business. Its life hung 
on a single wire which early in 1883 was strung 
from the stores of the Guyandotte Grocery Company 
and Page and Everett in Guyandotte to the Book 
and News store of Herman Jenkins on Third Avenue 
between Ninth and Tenth Streets. Poles for this 
system were floated down the Ohio River from 
Seven Mile Creek. A short time later the line was 
extended to Barboursville and a stock company was 
formed by J. E. Johnston, James W. Hagen and 
F. B. Enslow. 


In the latter part of 1883, the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, whose district 
headquarters were then in Richmond, began negotia- 
tions with Lon H. Hutchison, who secured a fran- 
chise for the company from the city on January 7, 


1884. A small office was established with about 
30 subscribers. Lack of interest, however, caused 
the system to fail and for several years Huntington 
was without telephone service. 


In January, 1891, a new franchise was granted 
the Southern Bell Company, followed by a third 
franchise in July and the central office was re- 
established with a larger number of subscribers. 
The company, whose first office was in the old Har- 
vey building, later moved to the Huntington National 
Bank building. Lon Hutchinson, a leader in tele- 
phone development in Huntington, was manager of 
the company for a number of years. 

In 1901, Huntington had its first long distance 
service. 


At an early date Huntington subscribers re- 
ceived a magneto type of service which tended to 
increase interest in the system and strengthen its 
foundations. In 1902, when the office was moved 
to the Advertiser building on Fourth Avenue, a 
common battery type of service was inaugurated. 
A feature of this new system was elimination of 
the old crank-type telephone set. All one had to do 
now to get “central” was lift the receiver and wait 
for the operator to answer. This equipment was in 
operation until the latter part of 1906 when the 
company erected a new building at 422 Tenth Street 
and an even later type of common battery plant was 
installed. 

The local switchboard at the new office was placed 
in service December 30, 1906. At that time the 
Huntington office served 728 telephones and all 
of its outside plant in the business section of the 
city had gone into underground cable and conduit. 
Equipment in the Tenth Street building was aug- 
mented in 1921 by the installation of an additional 
central office unit in a rented building to the rear 
of the telephone office. Placed in service September 
15, 1922, this equipment, in conjunction with origi- 
nal facilities, took care of the city’s telephone needs 
until late 1925. 

At midnight, Saturday, November 21, 1925, 
Huntington became West Virginia’s first city to 
adopt dial service. Introduction of this equipment, 
with its 15,000 line capacity was indeed timely be- 
cause the number of telephones grew in the period 
from 1925 to 1941 from 12,421 to 18,692. 

Today the telephone network in Huntington links 
20,944 instruments. Service is furnished by the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company of 
West Virginia, which has $3,370,000 worth of plant 
in operation. The 43,500,000 calls of Huntington 
subscribers flash over 72,690 miles of wire which 
make up the city’s wire network. 

On the human side of the ledger are the 213 men 
and women who coordinate their individual efforts 
and skill into one smooth organization. Installers, 
repairmen, clerks, operators, executives —all are 
trained to do their respective jobs. 

In its 55 years of existence, Huntington’s tele- 
phone system has experienced an almost steady 
expansion. As the city grew, so grew the telephone 
network. Today that growth is taking place even 


more rapidly due, in large measure, to the demands 
brought on by World War II and the numerous 
improvements in the service offered. 

In 1940, for example, a $12,750 garage and store- 
room was added to the city’s telephone building. 
In early 1945, construction crews completed the last 
link of the Beckley-Cincinnati toll cable. This cable, 
the last link of which is known as the Charleston- 
Huntington link, cost $726,000. The C. & P. of 
West Virginia spent $396,000 of that amount and 
the remainder was financed by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. Also in 1945, the 
company completed additions to the Huntington 
central office at a cost of $86,000. In 1946 the 
company will spend an estimated $150,000 for 
further central office equipment improvements and 
$215,000 for outside cable facilities. 

Thus the telephone system, which so falteringly 
introduced itself to Huntington citizens in 1883, 
keeps abreast of changing times and a growing city. 
The telephone people of Huntington have before 
them today the task of maintaining service at a high 
level of efficiency. They are doing that with the 
same zeal, faith and ability exhibited by the city’s 
pioneer communication leaders. 


APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


Huntington is advantageously located on the inter- 
connected system of the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company and has had for a number of years past 
a dependable source of electric current. This is in 
marked contrast to the conditions which existed 
three score years ago when, on Saturday, November 
20, 1886, the Huntington Advertiser Weekly bla- 
zoned the news on its front page that on the previous 
night the city for the first time was illuminated 
with electric lights. The newspaper described that 
dark, wet Friday night when pedestrians who had, 
up until that moment, been picking their way over 
black and hazardous streets, hailed with joy the 
sudden brilliant flash “from 15 globes of electric 
fire.” The Advertiser goes on to say: ‘With electric 
lights and water works assured and the finest 
opera house in the state, all we need to rival New 
York in dignity and importance is an elevated rail- 
way and a boodle alderman.”’ 

From that day when Huntington dedicated one 
of the earliest electrical installations in the country, 
until the present time, the development of power 
production facilities in this community has kept 
abreast of the latest advances in the electrical art. 
Today, neither New York nor any other city in 
the country may boast of a finer or more depend- 
able power supply than that of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company serving Huntington and 
the surrounding area. 

The company operates three principal steam- 
electric plants located in the heart of the world’s 
finest coal fields. These three huge plants are 
situated at Cabin Creek and Logan, West Virginia. 
and Glen Lyn, Virginia. They all contain the most 
modern equipment, with boilers burning pulverized 


coal and turbines using high temperature and high 
pressure steam to produce electric energy in the 
most efficient and most economical manner. Sup- 
plementing them are the nearby Kenova Plant at 
Kenova, West Virginia, and a group of hydro- 
electric plants that altogether bring the company’s 
electrical generating capacity up to over 1,000,000 
horsepower. 


The Appalachian Electric Power Company is 
one of a group of interconnected companies which 
together form the Central System of the American 
Gas and Electric Company. The aggregate steam 
and hydro-electric generating capacity in this sys- 
tem, including the Appalachian’s capacity, amounts 
to nearly 2,500,000 horsepower. This enormous 
pool of power, adequate to care for extensive in- 
dustrial expansion in the area, is interconnected by 
transmission lines with steel towers or poles ex- 
tending for 5,849 miles. This transmission system 
is designed so that power is delivered to key com- 
munities such as Huntington from multiple sources 
of supply. In order to serve the Huntington Dis- 
trict and the City of Huntington there are three 
circuits that enter the area from Ashland, Ken- 
tucky, and Kenova, two circuits crossing the Ohio 
River to Kenova, and two circuits that cross the 
Ohio River to the East Huntington Substation. 
There is an eighth circuit that comes into the area 
through the Guyandotte Substation. All of the 
above are high-tension lines supplying current at 
33,000 volts. Finally, the Kenova Plant itself pro- 
vides a ninth source of electricity supply for the 
City of Huntington. Scattered throughout the City 
of Huntington are a number of substations that 
convert the power supply to the lower voltages 
used in the distribution system. These numerous 
sources insure customers of the company of a con- 
tinuous, dependable supply of electrical energy. 


The system is strategically located from the stand- 
point of contact by industrial or other customers 
since the company’s offices include personnel not 
only for the district but the entire divisional head- 
quarters of the Huntington Division. Here at the 
service of customers will be found a cooperative 
group of men skilled in all problems relating to the 
employment of electricity in industry. 

Folks nowadays accept electric lighting in homes 
as a matter of course, but in Huntington it is com- 
paratively modern. Seventy-five years ago, when 
Huntington was incorporated, the generator was 
in the laboratory stage. The motor and the in- 
candescent light bulb had not been developed. Streets 
and homes were lighted by oil lamps, and so it con- 
tinued until the 4th of August, 1886, when the 
Council of the City agreed to adopt electric lights 
for street lighting. There is no record of the com- 
pany or of its facilities. The enthusiastic quota- 
tion from the Advertiser of November 20th, was 
somewhat tempered, the same article continuing: 

“Owing to the imperfect connections and newness 
of machinery the lights burned fitfully and irregu- 
larly, many of them after burning a short time 
going out entirely. On each succeeding evening the 
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lights have grown steadier and brighter and in a 
short time a degree of perfection will be attained 
in the operation of the machinery that will give a 
light eminently satisfactory to the citizens of this 
enlightened city.” 


The street lights were are lights suspended over 
intersections and the carbons were replaced daily. 
Incandescent lights of 16 candle power were used 
in the dwellings. Power plant operations were none 
too dependable and blackouts were frequent. 


The location of the electric plant was on the south 
side of Fourth Avenue east of Ninth Street and the 
generator was operated by power furnished from 
the Shore Planing Mill which was located on the 
southeast corner of Ninth Street and Fourth 
Avenue. On the 13th of June, 1888, the Huntington 
Electric Light and Street Railway was chartered 
and operated a street car line on Third Avenue. 
That the street lighting was not satisfactory is 
evidenced by the fact that on the 25th of January, 
1889, the City made a contract with the Huntington 
Electric Light and Street Railway Company to 
furnish city lights and in this contract it is stated: 

“The present system of lighting the streets of 
the said city is inefficient and unsatisfactory be- 
cause the instrumentalities of the plant belonging 
to the city are so defective in construction and so 
incapable of repair that it is deemed desirable to 
procure some better and more efficient system for 
lighting the city; and said company of the first 
part having proposed to furnish a new plant at its 
own cost, and to provide the city with 45 first class 
electric arc lamps of at least 1,200 candle power each 
and to keep the same lighted at nights to the full 
satisfaction of the council.” 


In 1890 an artificial gas plant was started in 
Huntington but it did not have any measure of 
success for lighting. In 1899 when the Triple State 
Natural Gas Company brought natural gas into 
the city, this gas with a Welsbach mantle was 
used extensively for illumination in stores and 
residences, but the lower rate and highly efficient 
service of the electric company has caused an 
abandonment of the use of natural gas for illumi- 
nating purposes. ; 

On July 14, 1892, the Consolidated Light and 
Railway Company took over a number of properties, 
including that of the Huntington Electric Light and 
Street Railway Company, and the plant was moved 
to Johnson Lane. On the 13th of December, 1899, 
it sold these properties to the Ohio Valley Electric 
Company, which about one year later changed its 
name to the Camden Interstate Railway Company. 
The street railroads continued to supply current 
for street and home lighting. 

In 1912 a number of local people thought they 
could furnish electric current cheaper than it was 
being done by the street railroad and still make 
money. They organized the Consumers Light and 
Power Company and installed a power plant on 
the corner of Seventh Street and Seventh Avenue. 
It submitted a low bid to the city to furnish its 
street lighting, which bid was accepted by the city. 


The new company was given a franchise for street 
lighting for a term of ten years and for a short 
time carried out its contract, but it found that the 
prices were too low. It then sold its assets, other 
than the power plant, to the Consolidated Light, 
Heat and Power Company. The effect of this trans- 
fer was to put the railroad property and the street 
railway company in one company and the lighting 
property in another. On the 23rd of April, 1926, 
the Consolidated Light, Heat and Power Company 
sold its assets to the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company, which has brought this service to its 
high state of efficiency. 


HUNTINGTON WATER CORPORATION* 


Huntington’s Water Supply has kept pace with 
the phenomenal growth of this city—no mean feat 
considering that when the plant was built in 1887, 
it was intended for a town of less than 10,000, as 
contrasted with its nearly 90,000 population today. 
(In one decade alone, from 1900-1910, the city ex- 
perienced a population increase of 161% !) 


Water supply is one of the first and one of the 
most important considerations in the growth and 
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development of a community. Its availability and 
abundance is often a deciding factor in attracting 
new business and industries; without it, they are 
bound to go elsewhere. 


In historical perspective the story of Huntington’s 
water supply reflects the story of the city’s steady 
growth. When the city was organized the City Coun- 
cil gave the Bank of Huntington and L. D. Sanborn 
and certain other persons permission to put down a 
well at the corner of Third Avenue at 12th Street, 
with the provision that they “put in a pump and 
build up the top of the well.” Other wells were put 
down in the following order: on Third Avenue at 
Tenth Street, and at Eighth Street; and at West End 
School on Fourth Avenue, where the Huntington 
Water Corporation’s office now is. These wells fur- 
nished drinking water. In 1876 when the volunteer 
fire company was organized, cisterns holding 500 
gallons each were put down on Eighth Street at Sec- 
ond Avenue, and on Third Avenue at Eighth Street, 
Ninth Street, and Tenth Street, with a smaller cis- 
tern at Seventh Street. 


On November 22, 1886, the City Council granted 
to W. S. Kuhn and his associates in the American 
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Installed and 


put in use by the Huntington Water Corporation in August, 1946, 


removes objectionable 


wastes from water 
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Water Works and Guarantee Company (later suc- 
ceeded by American Water Works & Electric Com- 
pany, oldest and largest private operator of water 
companies in the country) a franchise to build and 
maintain a water works to supply the city with 
water for fire protection and domestic use, on the 
condition that its plant should be in successful op- 
eration before the last day of December, 1887. The 
contract was completed on time. 


The original plant consisted of a pumping sta- 
tion with two half-million gallon steam pumps, seven 
miles of mains, and a reservoir located on the dis- 
tribution system. Water was pumped directly from 
the river, through a pressure filter, into the dis- 
tribution system without further treatment. In con- 
trast, today’s facilities include 210 miles of main, 
930 fire hydrants, a complete and modern purifica- 
tion plant, and a high service pumpage capacity of 
20,000,000 gallons a day. The average daily use 
of domestic customers is 118 gallons. In a year 
domestic, commercial, and industrial customers re- 
quire over three billion gallons of water. 


During the first ten years of its existence, the 
new water company encountered many difficulties 
in its endeavor to give the community an adequate 
water supply. Although the Ohio River would seem 
to afford an inexhaustible source, it was soon dis- 
covered that the sand and silt in the river quickly 
blocked the filters. In an effort to overcome this 
problem, wells were sunk on a sandbar in front of 
the pumping station, but they also became clogged. 

Finally in 1899, complete facilities for filtering 
and settling the water, consisting of four 50,000 
gallon wooden filter tubs and small wooden sedi- 
mentation tanks were built. These were later re- 
placed with modern filters with a capacity of nine 
million gallons a day. The sedimentation tanks were 
succeeded by steel tanks and later by a concrete 
basin with a capacity of one million gallons. 

As adjacent communities along the river de- 
veloped industrially, pollution of the river presented 
a new problem, so that in 1923 a new intake and 
pumping station was built three miles above the 
original station at 24th Street. At the same time, 
a new and enlarged pumping station and purifica- 
tion plant was built on the old site. The pumps in 
this station are capable of furnishing twenty million 
gallons of water per day, if needed. 

Another problem posed by the tremendously in- 
creased industrial activity of recent years is the 
fact that industrial wastes discharged into the river 
have caused undesirable tastes and odors in the 
water suvply. To overcome this defect, the Hunt- 
ington Water Corporation has now completed the 
installation of aeration equipment, which is in serv- 
ice. 

There can be no doubt that Huntington faces a 
great future. (Its citizens have been characterized 
as “venturesome, ambitious, flexible, alert, and in- 
dustrious and tremendously concerned about what’s 
going to happen tomorrow.” With such qualities 
and with such natural advantages that the city pos- 
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sesses, the possibilities of growth and progress are 
unlimited.) The Huntington Water Corporation is 
prepared and able to anticipate the city’s growth. 
Its past performance proves that it has the will and 
the ability to do so. 


UNITED FUEL GAS COMPANY* 


Natural gas, the perfect fuel, has contributed im- 
measurably toward the phenomenal growth and de- 
velopment of the great and beautiful City of Hunt- 
ington. By reason of an abundant supply at low 
cost, and the comfort and convenience which this 
magic fuel offers to the home, many large indus- 
trial plants have located here. 

Many thousands of years ago, deep in the geo- 
logical structure of the earth, Nature provided lav- 
ishly for our present day comforts by storing up 
for us vast quantities of natural gas. The benefits 
mankind has derived from its use are almost incal- 
culable. As an industrial fuel it is unsurpassed. For 
the purposes of cooking, heating, refrigeration and 
in hundreds of other ways it has made a marvelous 
contribution to our present day high standards of 
living. 

The development of the State of West Virginia 
is inseparably intertwined with the production of 
natural gas and it is significant to note that Hunt- 
ington was one of the first cities in the state to 
receive the benefits of its use. Natural gas first 
entered the City of Huntington in July, 1899, 
through the newly laid mains of the Triple State 
Natural Gas Company. This Company acquired cer- 
tain gas properties at Warfield, Kentucky, includ- 
ing a gas well that was originally drilled for salt 
about the year 1860, by a company which was 
headed by Ex-Governor John B. Floyd of Virginia. 
This old well, popularly known as the “Old Warfield 
Well” was not plugged, as is done today but allowed 
to burn full blast in the air for some twenty years 
after its discovery. 

When natural gas was first turned on in Hunt- 
ington it was the occasion of a mass celebration by 
the people. A huge flare was lighted high on top 
of the building occupied by the Triple State Natural 
Gas Company and great interest and excitement 
prevailed. It was indeed a novel and inspiring spec- 
tacle. A long flame shot unwards, fanned by the 
breeze—an awesome sight. The downtown section 
of the city was aglow with light. The reflection 
was seen for miles up and down the Ohio River and 
from the hill tops on either side. Some neovle see- 
ing this reflection from a distance thought a great 
conflagration was raging in the city. 

At first, some citizens were rather hesitant about 
using the new fuel—thinking it might be dangerous. 
In fact there were originally only about four hun- 
dred customers. One of those early customers was 
Mr. Evan J. Davies, father of Mr. O. L. Davies. For 
many years Mr. O. L. Davies has been the district 
manager for the United Fuel Gas Company and 
Huntington Development and Gas Company in 
Huntington. He takes an active part in local civic 


affairs and is one of the most highly esteemed and 
respected citizens of our city and community. 


It was not long after the introduction of natural 
gas into Huntington in 1899 until the Triple State 
Natural Gas Company was hard pressed to supply 
the demand made by new consumers. It was com- 
pelled to rapidly expand its distribution system to 
new areas and also to move its offices into larger 
quarters in the old Advertiser Building on Fourth 
Avenue between Ninth and Tenth Streets which 
was on the present site of the Keith-Albee Theatre. 


In February, 1905, the Triple State Natural Gas 
Company was taken over by the United States Nat- 
ural Gas Company and offices were established in 
a residence at 814 Fourth Avenue. Soon thereafter 
the house was razed and an office building erected 
on the site. 


The United Fuel Gas Company purchased the 
United States Natural Gas Company in 1909 and 
plans were immediately laid for an improvement and 
expansion of service. 

In 1912 the Huntington Chamber of Commerce 
sponsored a community project to supply the citi- 
zens and industries of Huntington with gas at a 


cheaper rate and to this end brought about the or- 
ganization of the Huntington Development and Gas 
Company. All of the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion was subscribed by local people and its affairs 
were directed by a board of directors composed of 
the trustees of the Chamber of Commerce. Prom- 
inent among the organizers of the Huntington De- 
velopment and Gas Company were Messrs: Date 
Abbott, E. J. King, Hans Watts, G. A. Northcott 
and John T. McClintock. 


The majority of the stock of the Huntington De- 
velopment and Gas Company was purchased in 1924 
by the United Fuel Gas Company and both com- 
panies have since operated under the same manage- 
ment. 


Closely identified with the development of the 
natural gas industry in Huntington was Mr. Harry 
A. Wallace, Sr., who assumed the active manage- 
ment of the United Fuel Gas Company shortly after 
its purchase of the Triple State Natural Gas Com- 
pany. A man of tremendous energy and outstanding 
personality, Mr. Wallace brought to the company 
practical experience gained over a long period of 
years in the gas and oil business. Mr. Wallace is 


OFFICES OF UNITED FUEL GAS Co., Sixth Avenue at Twelfth Street 
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recognized as one of the best informed gas execu- 
tives in the United States. Under his leadership 
the United Fuel Gas Company has become the 
largest producing natural gas company in the world. 

On February 1, 1943, Mr. Wallace retired as 
President, after a long and successful career in the 
natural gas business. He was succeeded by his 
son, Mr. Harry A. Wallace, Jr., a man eminently 
fitted for the position and thoroughly capable of di- 
recting the intricate affairs of this large company— 
a worthy successor to his distinguished father. 


To adequately supply this city and other localities 
with a never failing supply of natural gas, the 
United Fuel Gas Company has under lease more 
than a million and a half acres of reserve territory. 
It has more than six hundred thousand acres in op- 
eration. It also has contracts with other companies 
for the purchase of large quantities of natural gas 
from pipe lines which transport it from the south- 
western part of the United States. 


A great inter-connected network of more than 
4,600 miles of pipe lines, varying in size from six 
inches in diameter to twenty inches in diameter, 
interlaces the territory in which the company op- 
erates. These pipe lines carry pressures up to four 
hundred and seventy-five pounds per square inch. 
More than 3,000 gas wells are in operation either 
feeding into this pipe network or ready to be turned 
on at a moment’s notice. Pressures are maintained 
by twenty-nine compressor stations which have an 
ageregate of approximately one hundred and fifteen 
thousand horsepower, ranging from small stations 
with only 180 horsepower to the great Cobb Com- 
pressor Station near Clendenin, West Virginia with 
14,550 horsepower. Expert pressure dispatchers 
are on duty 24 hours each day, routing the gas 
supply for our city, which can originate in West 
Virginia one day and come from Kentucky the next 
day. 

And so, it is quite apparent that natural gas has 
contributed in no small degree toward the steady 
growth and development of the City of Huntington. 
Moreover, as this great city continues to grow in- 
dustrially and in beauty and grandeur the gas indus- 
try will continue to make its signal contribution to 
future years of progress as it has in the past. 
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WEST VIRGINIA BUILDING 
Northeast corner Ninth Street and Fourth Avenue 


Banking Institutions and Insurance Agencies 


CLEARING HOUSE ASSN. OF HUNTINGTON 


The Huntington banks realized early that a clear- 
ing house was a prime necessity in any community 
in which there were a number of banks and on No- 
vember 1, 1918, the Clearing House Association of 
Huntington, West Virginia, was organized. 
Member banks— 

First National Bank 
Huntington National Bank 
Union Bank and Trust Company 
Huntington Bank and Trust Company 
Day and Night Bank 
American Bank and Trust Company 
Ohio Valley Bank 
Twentieth Street Bank 
Cabell County Bank 
Officers— 
President—Henry O. Aleshire 
Secretary—Henry G. Proctor 
Total Deposits— 
$11,363,630.00 
Total Resources— 
$15,480,369.00 
Total Loans and Discounts— 
$11,820,640.00 
Officers Elected for year 1946— 
President—Homer Gebhardt 
First Vice President—Kelton K. Smith 
Second Vice President—B. C. McGinnis 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. B. Derwacter 
Member Banks 
The First Huntington National Bank 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Company 
Huntington Trust and Savings Bank 
Twentieth Street Bank 
Total Deposits— 
$58,249,822.00 
Total Resources— 
$62,052,885.00 
Total Loans and Discounts— 
$7,425,931.00 


THE FIRST HUNTINGTON NATIONAL BANK 


The First Huntington National Bank is the suc- 
cessor of seven banks which have been consolidated 
through the years. 

The first of its predecessor banks was the Bank 
of Huntington, which began business in September, 
1872, just eight months after the city was organized. 
The new bank was a private one—in fact, a partner- 
ship. It did business until July, 1875, when it was 
chartered as a state bank. Peter Cline Buffington, 
the first mayor of Huntington, was the president 
of the association from its organization and. was 
also president of the board. W. H. Hagen was sec- 
retary. The first directors were Peter C. Buffing- 
ton, John N. Buffington, J. H. Poage, D. W. Em- 
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mons and W. H. Hagen. These directors decreed 
that the resident stockholders be directors. John 
Hooe Russel, who was then in the grocery busi- 
ness, was included in the directory. At the annual 
meeting in 1873, P. C. Buffington was elected pres- 
ident. W. H. Hagen was elected secretary and all 
stockholders made directors. 


HUNTINGTON NATIONAL BANK 
N. E. Corner of Third Avenue and Tenth Street 


The minutes of the directors’ weekly meetings are 
as dry as powder but reading between the lines 
they are of intense interest and reflect the busi- 
ness life of the new city. 

At its first meeting the board fixed the rate of 
interest at 1 per cent per month, and at the next 
meeting ordered that the bank buy U. 8. Bonds at 
1 per cent under the Cincinnati prices. It was de- 
cided that the bank would pay 4 per cent on all de- 
posits of six months time. Apparently they had a 
certain day for discount for at the meeting of Oc- 
tober 16, 1872, it was ordered that the bank have 
an advertisement in the Guyandotte paper for twelve 
months stating the regular discount days, and that 
interest would be paid on deposits. The business 
must have grown because on March 19, 1873, it was 
ordered that the bank open at 9 A. M. and close at 
3 P. M. Some interesting paper discounted by the 
bank during this time were notes in modest amounts 
made by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company 
and endorsed by one Robert S. Winn. 


P. C. Buffington, the president, died on April 18, 
1875, and at a meeting held on April 28, 1875, it 
was ordered that W. H. Hagen act as president pro 
tem. On the 8th of July, 1875, the Secretary of 
State issued a charter for the Bank of Huntington 
with an authorized capital of $25,000. The incor- 
porators were John Hooe Russel, D. W. Emmons, M. 
Erskine Miller, one of the first coal operators on 
New River, H. J. Samuels, and Alex E. Miller. The 
bank organized under this charter and Russel was 
elected president. R. T. Oney was elected cashier, 
and D. W. Emmons and J. Harvey Poage continued 
as directors. This original bank began business in 


a two-story brick building which still stands on the 
north side of Third Avenue just east of Twelfth 
Street. Here it was doing business on the 6th of 
September, 1875, when a band of horsemen rode 


JOHN HOOE RUSSEL 


into the city and robbed the bank. The robbers left 
the city by way of the Wayne Road, then the McCoy 
Road, and at Hodge which is just at the Wayne line, 
they threw away a sack containing pennies, which 
were picked up by people in that neighborhood, at 
least one of whom still lives. Who the robbers were, 
no one knows, but local people always refer to this 
as the Jesse James robbery. Notwithstanding the 
robbery, the bank prospered and at an early date 
moved its location to the northeast corner of Third 
Avenue and Tenth Street. 

On December 3, 1881, Major Ely Ensign of the 
Ensign Manufacturing Company was elected a di- 
rector of the bank. 

On May 11, 1883, Robert T. Oney, Cashier, re- 
signed and went to Charleston with the Kanawha 
Valley Bank. James K. Oney, a nephew of Robert 
T. Oney, was elected cashier. 

On February 8, 1885, Frank B. Enslow was elected 
a director and Vice President. 

k * ok 

On January 10, 1888, the First National Bank 
was chartered with an authorized capital of $50,000 
and its original stockholders and directors were: 
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J. L. Caldwell 

George F. Miller, Jr. 

Erastus Egerton J. L. Thornburg 

Bradley W. Foster D. W. Emmons 
M. C. Dimmick 


J. L. Caldwell was elected president and occupied 
this position until his death in 1923. He was one 
of the outstanding figures in the early days of the 
City of Huntington. He was prominently identified 
with the development of the Guyan Valley coal fields 
and the building of the Guyan Valley branch of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad from Barboursville to 
Logan, a distance of some seventy miles. 

Mr. George F. Miller, Jr., was the executive vice 
president of the bank from the date of its organiza- 
tion until his death in 1910. He was an outstanding 
figure in the development of the city and its con- 
tiguous territory. This bank was housed in a new 
stone building on the north side of Third Avenue 
about half-way between Ninth and Tenth Streets. 
It grew with the city and prospered. In 1912 it ac- 
quired the lot at the southwest corner of Tenth 
Street and Fourth Avenue and erected a twelve- 
story building thereon and early in 1914 it moved 
into its new home. 


W. H. Hagen 
Judge Thomas H. Harvey 


Ye ste 
< * 


On July 7, 1891, the Commercial National Bank 
was organized with a capital stock of $100,000. Its 
banking room was located on the northeast corner 
of Ninth Street and Fourth Avenue, the present 
site of the fourteen-story store and office building 
erected by the Union Bank and Trust Company, now 
known as The West Virginia Building. 


The original incorporators and shareholders were: 
George N. Biges William B. Prickett 
Darwin E. Abbott Henry M. Ensign 

Frank F. McCullough Rufus Switzer 


Mr. George N. Biggs was elected president and 
William B. Prickett, Cashier. 

Shortly after the organization the board of di- 
rectors was increased by the addition of Warren J. 
Parsons, William T. Thompson, then treasurer of 
the State of West Virginia, and Chapman Fry of 
Wayne Court House. 

This new bank seemed to have disturbed the man- 
agement and directors of the old Bank of Hunting- 
ton, for on December 10, 1892, at a called meeting 
of the stockholders of the Commercial National 
Bank, the Cashier presented a proposal from the 
Bank of Huntington for a consolidation of the two 
banks, which was discussed at length. On motion 
the same was respectfully declined. On motion, it 
was further resolved not to submit to the Bank of 
Huntington a counter proposal. 

Subsequently. on December 138, 1893, the share- 
holders of the Commercial National Bank were again 
called to meet to consider a proposition to increase 
the capital stock to $200,000 and to approve a 
merger with the Bank of Huntington. 

Application was made to the Comptroller of the 
Currency to use the original charter of the Com- 
mercial National Bank and change the name to 


GEORGE F. MILLER 


that of the Huntington National Bank. This was 

approved, and the business of the Commercial Na- 

tional Bank was moved to the iocation of the old 

Bank of Huntington at the northeast corner of Third 

Avenue and Tenth Street, effective January 1, 1894. 
The Board of Directors of the new Huntington 

National Bank were: 
John Hooe Russel 
George N. Biggs 
Ely Ensign 


Frank F. McCullough 
Rufus Switzer 

James K. Oney 
Frank B. Enslow T. S. Garland 
Darwin E. Abbott Joseph Anderson 


John Hooe Russel was elected president, Frank B. 
Enslow, vice president, James K. Oney, cashier, and 
W. B. Prickett, assistant cashier. 


Russel served as president of the bank until his 
death on January 6, 1903, when he was succeeded 
by Frank B. Enslow, of the law firm of Simms & 
Enslow. 


Ely Ensign, who was district manager of the 
American Car and Foundry Company and a direc- 
tor, was elected vice president, and continued in 
this office until his death in 1902, when he was 
succeeded by his son, John W. Ensign. 

Frank B. Enslow died in 1917 and John W. En- 
sign was elected president and James K. Oney, who 
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J. dus? CALDWELL 


at that time was dean of the Huntington bankers. 
was elected executive vice president. Mr. John W. 
Ensign continued as president until 1919 when the 
pressure of other business interests became so great 
that he resigned. He continued as a member of the 
board of directors. Charles M. Gohen was elected 
president in his stead. 

* 


In 1902, the West Virginia Savings Bank and 
Trust Company was organized but two years later 
was incorporated as the West Virginia National 
Bank. C. W. Campbell was president and Robert L. 
Archer, Cashier. W. H. Gideon was an assistant 
cashier. When this bank was absorbed by the First 
National, Mr. Gideon moved to Baltimore, Maryland, 
and became cashier of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of Baltimore and is now executive vice pres- 
ident of the Union Trust Company of Maryland in 
that city. 

3 7K *% 

In 1909, the West Virginia National Bank, ex- 
cept for its savings deposits, was consolidated with 
the First National Bank and Robert L. Archer be- 
came cashier of the First National Bank. The First 
Trust Company and Savings Bank was organized 
and succeeded to the savings deposits of the West 


JAMES K. ONEY 


Virginia National Bank and continued as a savings 
bank until it was consolidated with the First Na- 
tional Bank in 1912. 


RA 


On February 22, 1912, the Day and Night Bank 
was organized as a state bank. Its original stock- 
holders and directors were F. L. Whitaker, who was 
elected president, Frank Enslow, Jr., vice presi- 
dent—later succeeding to the presidency on the re- 
tirement of Mr. Whitaker on January 13, 1914; 
H. O. Aleshire, cashier, J. H. LeBlanc, assistant 
cashier, and Hugh S. Byrer, J. Logan Hopkins, 
Julius Broh, Thomas W. Harvey, I. N. Bullington, 
James P. McClosky, and Stuart H. Bowman. The 
bank continued in business until December 15, 1919, 
when it surrendered its charter and its assets and 
business were taken over by the Huntington Na- 
tional Bank. 


2 + 


ok * * 


The First Huntington National Bank: The First 
National Bank and The Huntington National Bank 
were merged as of July 12, 1924, to form The First 
Huntington National Bank. The capital stock of 
the merged bank was $2,000,000, Surplus $1,000,000, 
and total resources $19,394,034.24. The officers 
were: 
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Charles M. Gohen, President 

D. I. Smith, Chairman of the Board 
G. D. Miller, First Vice President 
James K. Oney, Vice President 
H. O. Aleshire, Vice President 

C. R. Carder, Vice President 
John W. Ensign, Vice President 
Frank Enslow, Vice President 

C. W. Phellis, Vice President 

H. B. Hagen, Vice President 

L. V. Guthrie, Vice President 
W.H. F. Dement, Vice President 
C. A. Boone, Cashier 


Directors: 
H. O. Aleshire J. Homrich 
M. Broh ZeAtz, 
F. D. Caldwell H. Long 
C. W. Campbell H. Meek 
C. R. Carder D. Miller 
C. R. Comer W. Moore 
W. H. Cunningham . J. Nicholson 
Otis Davis E. Norvell 


SeALNOrthncout 
W. Patterson 


John W. Ensign 
Frank Enslow 


QHONUROOS PRA EAE SS be 


Herbert Fitzpatrick B. Rawn 
D. B. Gwinn M. Ross, Jr. 
L. V. Guthrie Srl kaitter 
Charles M. Gohen Bis Smith 
Paul Hardy . R. Smith 
Thomas W. Harvey K. Oney 
Wm. J. Harvie E. Thomas 
J. F. Holswade . W. Watts 
H. B. Hagen . L. Schoew 
W. F. Hite . D. Emmons 


The directorate was a very representative body 
of the business and professional elements of the city. 


The new bank be- 
gan business in the 
First National Bank 
Building and has 
continued there un- 
til this time. 

Charles M. Go- 
hen continues as 
President and _ its 
officers include: 

Charles A. Boone, 
Executive Vice 
President; W. Tay- 
lor Beard, Vice 
President and Cash- 
ier; Homer Geb- 
hardt, Vice Presi- 
dent and Trust Of- 
ficer; Eugene L. 
Neale, Assistant 
Vice President. 
Assistant Cashiers: 
Walter P. Booth, 
William M. Diehl, 
Robert D. Noe, Rob- 
Crile rar ToCs ma, 


First NATIONAL BANK 
North side of Third Avenue between 
Ninth and Tenth Streets 


Bernard Derwacter (and Asst. Trust Officer) F. 
Raymond Gibson, William E. Wilkerson. Auditor: 
Aubra V. Pratt. 


The largest and strongest bank in Huntington 
and perhaps in the tri-state region, it is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System and the F. D. 
I. C. Its statement at the close of business on 
June 29, 1946, was as follows: 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, with Federal Reserve 
and:otnéer. banks -. 2 ee eee $ 8,458,025.58 
United States Securities 02... 33,482,438.65 


Securities of Federal Agencies 820,945.27 
Corporate: Securities! =o ae 45,000.00 
Stock Federal Reserve Bank —. 60,000.00 
Other Securities +22) ee 10,826.50 
Loans’ and: Discounts] = $,927;730.73 


Banking House, Furniture 


and Fixtures ......... Pt eer ae een ce 839,949.17 
Other -Realthstate= ee 1.00 
Other Resources oe a eee 156,131.80 

Total! 2 ee eee $47,801,048.70 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock. $ 1,000,000.00 
UPD isi eee ee 1,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits 
Reserve for 
Contingencies ...... 


705,111.74 
31,116.43 $ 2,736,228.17 
Dividend Payable 


July 3, 1946 ........... 40,000.00 
Other Liabilities ..... 194,607.16 
DEPOS DSi. 44,830,213.37 

Total 2x awonit ae See ee eee $47,801,048.70 


Homer Gebhardt, Vice President and Trust Of- 
ficer, is head of the Trust Department, which has 
in its charge assets aggregating $4,509,734.90. Its 
Investment Department is operated by a subsidiary 
company, the First Huntington National Company, 
whose officers are Charles M. Gohen, President, 
C. A. Boone, Vice President and Treasurer, Homer 
Gebhardt, Secretary, and William E. Wilkerson, As- 
sistant Secretary and Manager. The business of this 
company is to supply the customers and friends of 
The First Huntington National Bank with high 
grade securities to suit the individual requirements 
and it has unexcelled facilities and information files 
which are at the disposal of customers and prospec- 
tive customers. 


Its Board of Directors consists of: 
Floyd L. Agee, Real Estate and Investments 


Wm. B. Anderson, Jr., President, The Anderson | 


Newcomb Co. 
W. Taylor Beard, Vice President and Cashier 


Charles A. Boone, Executive Vice President 
John H. Christian, Food Broker 


J. Frank Fesenmeier, President, Fesenmeier 
Brewing Co. ; 


Herbert Fitzpatrick, Fitzpatrick, Strickling & 
Marshall, Attorneys 


Homer Gebhardt, Vice President and Trust 
Officer 


Charles M. Gohen, President 

D. Byrd Gwinn, President, Gwinn Bros. & Co. 

Harry P. Henshaw, Vice President, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Co. 

J. Harvey Long, Chairman of the Board, Hunt- 
ington Publishing Co. 


THE FIRST HUNTINGTON NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Corner of Fourth Avenue and Tenth Street 


CHARLES M. GOHEN 


Mrs. Ida Caldwell McFaddin, President, The 
J. L. Caldwell Co. 
Dr. Thomas W. Moore, Physician 
J. Hanly Morgan, President, Morgan, Inc. 
George W. Norvell, President, Perry-Norvell Co. 
A. Bryson Rawn, President, Huntington Gravel 
& Supply Co. 
William R. Ritter, President, Central Realty Co. 
Frank W. Robertson, President, Robertson- 
Henry Company 
James M. Ross, Jr., Huntington, W. Va. 
John E. Thomas, Huntington, W. Va. 
Richard K. Van Zandt, President, Van Zandt 
Supply Co. 
The First Huntington National Bank is prepared 
to furnish its customers with bank service of the 
best. 
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THE TWENTIETH STREET BANK 


The Twentieth Street Bank is second in age but 
is in the front rank among banks in the city. It 
was incorporated as a state bank in August, 1905, 
with an authorized capital of $50,000, of which $25,- 
000 was paid in. It began business on September 11, 
1905, with W. P. McAboy as president and Peay 
Ashworth as cashier. Mr. McAboy came to Hunt- 
ington from Putnam County. The bank began busi- 
ness at its present location, which was then con- 
sidered in the east end of the town. Its clientele was 
to some extent limited by this location, but it has 
enjoyed a steady growth. In January, 1907, Mr. 
Ashworth and McAboy changed places, Ashworth 
becoming president and McAboy cashier. 


During the latter part of 1920, Ashworth, H. M. 
Bloss, vice president, and McAboy died. C. O. Har- 
rison was elected president and A. R. Losee became 
cashier. This organization continued until January, 
1923, when Losee resigned and was succeeded by 
A. C. Hinerman. In October, 1925, D. A. Hall, who 
had been connected with The First Huntington Na- 
tional Bank became vice president. Later, Harri- 
son resigned as president and was elected vice pres- 
ident and Hall became president. After a few years, 
Harrison resigned as vice president and was suc- 
ceeded by C. W. Littleton, who became the active 
head of the bank. This continued until 1934 when 
D. C. Tomkies became the executive and served in 
that capacity until September, 1935, at which time 
B. C. McGinnis was elected president. 


The bank occupies its original building, which has 
been enlarged to meet its expanding business. It 
is a member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Com- 
pany, and provides a complete banking service. 


At the close of business on June 29, 1946, the 
Bank’s statement was as follows: 


RESOURCES 

oanstand) WD ISCOUN tS ae ee ee oe $3,996,273.69 
STOCKS. aANG | DODGS ee ee he 1,497.00 
Us snGovernmelt: bonds tener ee. 2,990,754.35 
Bankinostlouse ws. eee ee 57,993.54 
Rumniture and stixtures-Gisc ne ee 22 op los 
Otherzhealslistate vee ae None 

Gashuiny ONCE DANS sae tres Oe tee e (MHI PAES) 
GaSe rieh ATIC eat te ade oe eee ae Roe 442,995.60 
WENO ASSOUR ye ete eee ee cee Ne. 2,940.71 


$8,293,510.02 


4 PES iN ben chylet ite 0) tons Get eee Re mie, UR ee 

LIABILITIES 
Ga ital StOCK, DAN Leak epee $ 150,000.00 
Shia Clb Rea gu hae eee ees ee ee oeeereenete 150,000.00 
WridivadcdspLOtiten. 2 yetnre cncrer 16,726.85 
Reserve for interest on savings ........... 12,479.31 
Reserve for taxes and contingencies 41,000.00 
Orhemeliavuitlesattscs 42.32 ee oe 908.44 


Deposits: 
State and government $ 517,453.24 


Demand 4,852,246.19 
ULIMGs Weta eran cei 2,552,695.99 
Total deposits ........... $1,922,099.42 


$8,293,510.02 


The present officers of the bank are: 
B. C. McGinnis, President 
A. C. Hinerman, Executive Vice President 
C. O. Harrison, Vice President 
B. C. McGinnis, Jr., Cashier 
Orin W. Mynes, Assistant Cashier 
R. W. Holland, Assistant Cashier 


Directors: 
CG. O.-Harrison D. C. Tomkies 
C. W. Littleton Wm. J. Young 
B. C. MeGinnis W. G. Edmonds 
E. M. Pancake C. C. McGinnis 
D. E. Richardson B. L. Wilson 


GUARANTY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


The Guaranty Bank and Trust Company is a state 
bank and was chartered on August 1, 1939, and 
opened for business on October 11, 1939 with a 
paid in capital of $150,000.00 and $45,599.97 sur- 
plus. At the close of business on that date its total 
resources were $681,925.07. 


BANKING ROOM OF GUARANTY BANK AND TRUST Co. 
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D. Sterling Diddle, a native Huntingtonian and 
one of her younger and most successful businessmen, 
is the spark plug of the institution. It has a modern 
banking room in the Guaranty Bank Building on 
Ninth Street, directly south of the post office. It 
provides a complete banking service, which includes 
commercial loans, F. H. A. loans, mortgage loans, 
life insurance policy loans, personal loans, real estate 
loans, installment finances, and R. F. C. loans. It 
is a member of the F. D. I. C. 


Its officers are: 
D. Sterling Diddle, President 
N. G. Somerville, Vice President 
Kelton K. Smith, Vice President and Cashier 
Frank E..Hanshaw, Vice President 
Benton P. Rinehart, Assistant Cashier 


The Board of Directors includes: 
James M. Cain Earl W. Heiner 
D. Sterling Diddle Kelton K. Smith 
Frank E. Hanshaw WN. G. Somerville 
Pryce M. Haynes Douglas C. Tomkies 
Ernest E. Winters 
Its statement at the close of business on June 29. 
1946, was: 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks $1,741,887.67 


U. 8. Government Securities —......00. 4,770,800.00 
State and Municipal Bonds .........02.......... 40,000.00 
Moanceo nde Wiscounts 2c Sy ee, 1,748,490.67 
Office Equipment and Vaults —. 22,879.75 
OLR ete, TNEE SIRE a AR fia neh eee ee 219,598.83 


TOTAL ASSETS $8,548 ,656.92 


LIABILITIES 
PACAP LOC Kw erenrs A act et STE Ns $ 150,000.00 
PE UESCEy ULGMeeees | ek Aes) Sono ot ek 5S 150.000.00 
Woe HVAC CGE LOLILS Ac coe oye ee 27,049.94 
Pe Neo ISCOMTNG yes eek ee eee 24,326.10 
PeOS eC Gai i 5 tiie ites Nebe e eo 1i,. fovat frcee 51,004.29 
EMSA USeeee eth ney ty, Sag et oe he 8,134,926.59 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $8,543,656.92 


HUNTINGTON FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Organized, July, 1934. - 
Assets in excess of $5,000,000.00. 


Officers: 
A. J. Wilkinson, President 
R. M. Bagby, Vice President 
Karl F. Schoew, Treasurer 
Miss Elihu Steele, Secretary 


Other Directors: 
B. C. McGinnis 
J. VM. Ross; Jr. 
C. W. Thornburg 
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THE BUCKEYE SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY 


The Buckeye Savings & Loan Company has re- 
sources of $14,927,661.85 and is one of the strongest 
and most successful loan companies in the Ohio 
Valley. Its principal office is in Bellaire, Ohio. 
C. H. Dankworth is president, L. L. Cunningham is 
vice president and secretary, and H. P. Rodewig is 
chairman of the board. It believes that it has the 
best system of loaning money of any that can be 
found and it makes loans in a number of West Vir- 
ginia cities, including Huntington. For the past ten 
years it has maintained a branch office at 508 Ninth 
Street, of which D. A. Hall, a well known realtor, 
is manager. 


This institution had its beginning on March 1, 
1883, when it was incorporated as the Mutual Build- 
ing and Loan Association, with offices in Virgil 
Tower Morgan’s “Glass City” drug store in Bellaire, 
where payments of 25 cents per week were made 
on each share. Shares were $150 each and no mem- 
ber could own more than twenty shares, or vote 
more than that number. Meetings were held each 
Monday at seven o’clock and the money collected 
during the past week was sold to the member bid- 
ding the highest premium. 


Among the men interested in the Building and 
Loan Association was John Parks and his son Wil- 
liam Parks. William Parks was a young and wide- 
awake fellow of great promise. He learned about 
the permanent plan in vogue in some of the larger 
cities in Ohio and he made a trip to Dayton and 
contacted a Mr. Winters, who was head of one of 
the largest savings and loan institutions of that day. 
As a result of William Parks’ visit the Building and 
Loan Association was reorganized in 1890 and 
named the Buckeye Savings & Loan Company. It 
adopted what was then known as the permanent 
plan, which was used in the larger cities. 


William Parks died while a young man and his 
father, John Parks, then became interested in the 
Buckeye Savings & Loan Company. The elder 
Parks, a stove plate moulder, had begun life in a 
foundry at Bellaire. An Englishman with a good 
mind and a head for figures, he became president 
and the driving force of the new company. He was 
an unusual man, quiet, exact, with untold energy 
and without deceit. 


In 1907, a small man with a gray, cropped mus- 
tache, wearing glasses and carrying a small black 
bag entered a lawyer’s office in Huntington. The 
man was Parks and he announced that he wanted 
the lawyer to represent the Buckeye in Huntington. 
At that time building and loan companies were 
under suspicion as a result of foreclosure by many 
of these firms during the Cleveland Panic. But Mr. 
Parks said the lawyer could inquire of Judge Melvin 
of Wheeling about the institution. The reports were 
good, and the Buckeye made its first loan in Hunt- 
ington in 1907 and from that year until now it has 
loaned money and built homes in Huntington. 


Mr. Parks frequently said that the Buckeye made 
no boast of owning property, except its office build- 
ing in Bellaire. His assertion that Buckeye loans 
at that time were 6% loans payable on the partial 
payment plan was frequently challenged. The firm’s 
Huntington attorney was authorized to offer a suit 
of clothes to any man who could show that the 
Buckeye made a loan at any higher rate of interest, 
but no one ever did. 


The Buckeye has played a large part in provid- 
ing outside capital and in helping the City of Hunt- 
ington to become a city of home owners. At this 
time, about one thousand persons in Huntington 
are home owners under the Buckeye Plan. 


John Parks and his associates, who laid the foun- 
dation and built well, have gone on but have worthy 
successors to carry on the business. 


STAATS-BLAIR AGENCY 


This business had its beginning as the R. T. Oney 
and Company Insurance Agency and is the oldest 
insurance firm in the city. C. A. Staats is president 
and Frank McIntosh, secretary and treasurer. 


be 
‘ 


Real eM iy, 


The agency writes all forms of insurance. and 
surety bonds. It takes pride in the fact that it still 
represents three insurance companies that were 
represented by its founders. Robert T. Oney was 
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a Confederate soldier who came to Huntington from 
Liberty—now Bedford City—Virginia, in 1873. John 
Hooe Russel, then engaged in the grocery business, 
was one of the coming men of the city. Oney and 
Russel formed a partnership known as R. T. Oney 
and Company, to engage in the insurance business. 


In the summer of 1875, the Huntington Bank was 
incorporated and John Hooe Russel became its pres- 
ident and Robert T. Oney its cashier. In 1882, Mr. 
Oney went with the Kanawha Valley Bank at 
Charleston and the business was sold to E. B. 
Enslow. The firm name was changed to E. B. Ens- 
low and Company, a partnership, including E. B. 
Enslow, Frank B. Enslow and H. C. Simms, out- 
standing lawyers, Ely Ensign and H. W. Bloss. 
E. B. Enslow, the active partner, was popular and 
the firm prospered. 


In 1900, C. W. Blair and R. 8. Douthat became 
interested in the business and the firm name was 
changed to Enslow and Blair. Two years later, 
W. O. Dickey joined the firm and the name became 
Blair and Dickey. In 1905, Peter Cline Buffington 
acquired an interest and the name was changed to 
Blair and Buffington. In 1923, the Fidelity In- 
surance Agency, which had been established by 
C. A. Staats in 1918, merged with the Blair and 
Buffington Agency and the firm became The Staats- 
Blair Agency. 


THE THORNBURG INSURANCE AGENCY 


The Thornburg Insurance Agency, almost as old 
as Huntington, furnishes fire, casualty and auto- 
mobile insurance as well as surety bonds. Charles W. 
Thornburg is the president, Hans Watts, vice presi- 
dent, H. Preston Henshaw, secretary and treasurer, 
and Silas Wasserman, the underwriter. 


This company has a most interesting background. 
In 1857, Eli Thayer, a crusading abolitionist from 
Massachusetts, had the theory that the way to get 
rid of slavery was to settle free populations in slave 
states. In furtherance of this plan he, together 
with one Thomas L. Jordan, who lived on the 
south bank of the Ohio in Virginia, some two miles 
east of the Big Sandy River, purchased the land 
and laid out the village of Ceredo. Thayer brought 
in some 500 persons, among whom was Mark Poore 
from New England. Four years later the Civil War 
began and Mark Poore entered the Union Army and 
served throughout the war, attaining the grade of 
captain. In 1881 Captain Mark Poore located in 
Huntington and started an insurance agency. He 
made many friends and built up a good business. 
In his later years he was in feeble health and due 
to this fact in 1891 sold this business to C. B. Harold 
who carried on until 1896, when he sold to Charles A. 
Nash, who served as mayor, 1898-99. In 1897 
Cameron L. Thompson, who had just completed his 
term as an assistant in the State Auditor’s office, 
and F. F. McCullough, the retiring county clerk, 


formed the partnership of Thompson and McCul- 
lough and took over the business from Nash. 


In 1861 Mr. Thompson had enlisted in the 22nd 
Virginia Infantry, C. S. A. At the battle of Bakers 
Creek, Mississippi, he was promoted to captain and 
later captured at Vicksburg. He was exchanged and 
returned to duty and surrendered at Appomattox. 
He told an interesting story of a man named Grant 
in his company who was a cousin to General 
Ulysses S. Grant. Mr. Thompson said just after 
the surrender Grant, the Confederate, told him he 
was going over to see Cousin Lys and get a horse 
to ride home on. Mr. Thompson was not impressed 
but, nevertheless, the man went over and General 
Grant did give him a horse and saddle and the two 
men rode home together. Mr. Thompson was the 
owner and editor of the Hinton Herald, later the 
Advertiser, a vestryman in the Trinity Church, and 
was an outstanding citizen. 


In 1902 Mr. McCullough was again elected county 
clerk and sold his interest to Azel McCurdy, who 
three years later sold his interest to C. W. Thorn- 
burg and the firm name was changed to Thompson 
and Thornburg. In 1909 Hans Watts acquired an 
interest and the name was changed to Thompson. 
Thornburg. and Watts. This continued until 1913 
when E. P. Frost joined the firm and the name 
became Thornburg, Watts, and Frost. Mr. Frost 
retired in 1918 and the firm name changed to 
Thornburg and Watts, continuing so until 1923, 
when the partnership combined its business with 
that of Robert E. Thornburg. who had been engaged 
in the insurance business for several years. The 
combined business was carried on in the name of 
Thornburg Insurance Agency. a vartnership. “Bob” 
Thornburg, a native of Cabell County, had been a 
denuty county clerk, but resigned to deal in insur- 
ance, and at the time of the combination he had 
built un a very substantial business. Seven years 
later the firm was incorporated as the Thornburg 
Insurance Agency. Robert E. Thornburg died in 
1941 and his interest was bought by H. Preston 
Henshaw, who two years later was commissioned 
a lieutenant, j. g., in the Navy in which he served 
until January, 1946. 


In 1925 Silas Wasserman, who had been with 
the West Virginia Underwriters Association for 
some years. resigned and came with the Thornburg 
Insurance Agency as chief underwriter. 


C. W. Thornburg is an old citizen of Cabell 
County, formerly a school teacher. He has evinced 
his interest in schools by long service as a member 
of the Education Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Hans Watts is the head of the Hans 
Watts Realty Company and is the dean of Hunting- 
ton realtors. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY* 
J. E. B. SWEENEY, General Agent 


In the year 1859—twelve years before the City 
of Huntington was founded—The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States was granted 
a charter by the State of New York. The Equitable 
Society was destined to give practical assistance to 
the future economic development of the City of 
Huntington, by investing a large amount of ‘Foreign 
Capital” in Huntington Real Estate Loans. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, now one of the three largest Insur- 
ance companies in the United States, was introduced 
to the citizens of West Virginia 59 years ago by 
John F. Sweeney, who in the year 1887 founded 
“The Wheeling Agency” with headquarters in Wheel- 
ing. This agency has been under the continuous 
management of the same family since 1887 and is 
now composed of ‘The Thomas B. Sweeney Agency 
and The J. E. B. Sweeney Agency.” 


The Wheeling Agency of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society is the oldest and largest life insurance 
agency in the state of West Virginia—is now serving 
more than 30,000 West Virginia policyholders who 
own in excess of $100,000,000 of life insurance. 
In the year 1945, there were 275 life insurance 
companies in the United States, each of which had 
less life insurance in force in the entire United 
States than the Wheeling Agency had in force in 
the State of West Virginia. West Virginia policy- 
owners and their families receive annually more 
than $3,000,000 net benefits from The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society through the Wheeling 
Agency. 

In the year 1911, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society introduced a new home financing loan plan 
called “The Assured Home Ownership Loan Plan” 
whereby a homeowner was given an opportunity 
to obtain a mortgage loan, providing for payment 
of interest and principal indebtedness on a monthly 
amortized basis, with the ASSURANCE that, if he 
failed to survive until the mortgage loan was repaid 
in full, his family inherited a HOME FREE AND 
CLEAR OF DEBT—NOT A MORTGAGE. This 
loan plan was immediately offered to the home- 
owners in Huntington, in fact the 6th loan com- 
pleted by the society was made to a homeowner of 
Huntington. 

In the year 1917, The J. E. B. Sweeney Agency 
established an office in the city of Huntington as 
the Wheeling agency’s state office for the promotion 
of the Home Purchase Loan Plans—now known as 
THE ASSURED HOME OWNERSHIP LOAN 
PLANS. The Equitable Society has completed such 
mortgage loans for a total amount in excess of 
$45,000,000 to West Virginia homeowners; of this 
amount more than $14,000,000 has been loaned to 
Huntington homeowners. 

The investment of this volume of outside capital 
in the City of Huntington has placed the J. E. B. 
Sweeney Agency in the front ranks as a developer 
of the City of Huntington. 


Huntington’s First Lot Sale 


The Central Land Company had title to the land 
on which the new city was to be built. C. P. Hunt- 
ington was its president and he continued in that 
office until his death. Mr. D. W. Emmons, who was 
a brother-in-law of Mr. Huntington, came to West 
Virginia with Mr. Huntington as a right of way 
agent for the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. He 
bought the old Thomas Buffington house which was 
located on the point on the west side of the mouth 
of the Guyandotte River and improved this property 
and lived there ‘for the remainder of his life, and 
Mr. Huntington made this home his headquarters 
in his various visits to the new city. 


When Mr. Emmons completed his work as a right 
of way agent he, together with General John Hunt 
Oley, looked after the affairs of the new land com- 
pany. They were on the ground early and before the 
land company had completed its map of the new city 
there was considerable excitement about the pur- 
chase of lots and in the early part of 1871 a number 
of lots were sold and the purchasers were given title 
bonds covering their contract. The lots most in de- 
mand were on Second Avenue between Sixth and 
Tenth Streets and among the first purchasers of 
city lots were: 


On April 28, 1871, M. H. Brooks bought Lot 11, 
Block 92 which fronted on Second Avenue and on 
this lot erected a building and opened a drug store. 
He was the first postmaster and this building was 
the first post office in the city. 


On May 1, 1871, B. W. Foster bought the lot at 


the southwest corner of Third Avenue and Ninth 
Street, now occupied by the Huntington Dry Goods 


Company, and which lot is still owned by the Foster 
Foundation. 


On May 5, 1871, Dr. J. O. Wall bought the lot at 
the southwest corner of Eighth Street and Third 
Avenue on which he built the frame building occu- 
pied by the Wall and Buffington Drug store. 


On May 19, 1871, Captain T. J. Burke bought a 
lot fronting on Seventh Avenue between Seventh and 
Highth Streets and General John G. Breslin bought 
two lots on the southeast corner of Third Avenue 
and Ninth Street. 


On June 7, 1871, C. F. Parsons bought the lot at 
the northeast corner of Ninth Street and Third 
Avenue. 


On June 18, 1871, A. J. Enslow and N. H. Penny- 
packer bought two lots on the corner of Second 
Avenue and Seventh Street and built two stores 
thereon. 


Felix H. Ware bought three lots on the southeast 
corner of Eighth Street and Second Avenue and 
erected thereon the Ware Hotel, afterwards the 
Continental. 


General Thomas Ewing bought two lots on the 
northwest corner of Third Avenue and Tenth Street 
and two lots on the opposite corner. 


On June 22, 1871, George Scranage bought two — 
lots at the southwest corner of Ninth Street and 
Second Avenue and built the Scranage Hotel. After- 
wards these lots were occupied by the Merchants 
Hotel in its last days known as the Elmwood. 


On June 24, 1871, O. G. Chase purchased a lot on 
Second Avenue between Eighth and Ninth Streets 
and erected a building thereon and in this building 
was located the Independent, the first newspaper in 
Huntington. 


From its organization the Central Land Company 
was the principal realtor in the city, but there were, 
however, a number of subdivisions made in parts of 
the city and the lots in these subdivisions were sold 
by the owners. The Central Land Company was ac- 
tive until a short time before Mr. Huntington’s 
death when there was a receivership proceedings 
against it in the Federal Court and Mr. I. E. Gates 
was named special receiver and B. W. Foster became 
the active man in charge. During the so-called 
Cleveland panic there was little activity in real 
estate but at the turn of the century with the com- 
pletion of the Guyandotte Valley Railroad the Hunt- 
ington Land Company with B. W. Foster as pres- 
ident took over the assets of the Central Land Com- 
pany and there was a tremendous revival in real 
estate which continued until the depression in the 
late 1920’s, but through it all it can be said that a 
man who was at all conservative in dealing in Hunt- 
ington real estate found not only a safe but a 
profitable investment. 


In early days we had no realtors as we now know 
them and the earliest individual real estate men in 
the city were J. H. Cammack and J. N. Potts and 
the oldest realtor in business in the city today is 
Hans Watts. 


HANS WATTS 
Dean of Huntington Realtors 


President of Hans Watts Realty Company. Past President of Huntington Realtors and the first President 
of the West Virginia License Commission for Realtors. 
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E. B. (EDDIE) KYLE, REALTOR 
Huntington Booster for 30 years. 
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PANCAKE REALTY COMPANY 

Some thirty years ago D. J. Pancake, with his 
two sons, Paul C. and John Pancake, engaged in 
the real estate business in this city under the firm 
name of D. J. Pancake and Sons. The business con- 
tinued under this name until 1940 when Paul C. 
Pancake, who had acquired the interest of his 
brother, incorporated it as the Pancake Realty Com- 
pany. 

This company is perhaps the largest real estate 


selling agency in the tri-state region. Its sales for 
the current year will run well over $5,000,000.00. 
The Pancake Realty Company is prepared to fur- 
nish complete real estate service which includes all 
forms of mortgage loans. It has a sales department, 
property management department, maintenance de- 
partment, an industrial sites location department, 
and an insurance department. Its organization in- 
cludes thirty people, of whom sixteen are licensed 
realtors. 


e 


PAUL C. PANCAKE, Realtor 
Served in the Navy in World War I and after his discharge in 1919 became a realtor and was associated with his father, 
D. J. Pancake until his father’s death. Since that time has been the head of the Pancake Realty Company. 
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PANCAKE REALTY COMPANY BUILDING 
915 Fifth Avenue 
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C. A. RoAcH, Realtor 
President of Roach-Ferguson Realty Co. 


Born in Pittsylvania County, Va. For past twenty-two years en- 
gaged in the real estate business in Huntington. President of the 
Huntington Real HEstate Board, 1937. First Presbyterian Church. 
Director, Kiwanis Club. 


H. O. DUNFEE, President Dunfee Realty Co. 


Organized December 31, 1915. Continuous 
years. Past President Huntington Real Estate Board. 
West Virginia Real Estate Association. Former member State Legis- 
lature and Board of Education. Thirty-second degree Mason. Deacon, 
Fifth Aveoue Baptist Church. Born in Lawrence County, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1883. Educated in Ohio and Marshall College. 


active business, 31 
Past President 


CARL R. VARNUM 


Realtor since 1919; came to Huntington from Lawrence County, 


Ohio, December 16, from 1926, to 


August 6, 1982, 


1902; was postmaster May, 
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BaGe CrARK 


Has been engaged in the real estate business since 19238 with a 
complete real estate, insurance and mortgage loan service since 1932. 


Huntington's Leading Hotels 


HOTEL FREDERICK HOTEL HUNTINGTON 
Fourth Avenue at Tenth Street S. E. Corner Sixth Avenue and Ninth Street 


HOTEL GOVERNOR CABELL HOTEL PRICHARD 
S. W. Corner Fourth Avenue at Ninth Street Siath Avenue at Ninth Street 
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Industries 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


The Huntington plant of the American Car and 
Foundry Company, which had its origin in the En- 
sign Manufacturing Company, is more closely iden- 
tified with the community life of the City of Hunt- 
ington than any industry within its borders. EC 
started with the town itself and has contributed 
much to its economic life. Under the direction of 
R. W. Ward, recent district manager, the buildings 
and equipment have been modernized to such an 
extent that this plant is now considered among the 
most efficient car plants in the country. Its plant 
consists of a division for the manufacture of rail- 
way freight cars, mine cars, and forgings and press- 
ings, a railway car wheel foundry with an annual 
capacity of 60,000 car wheels, and a grey iron 
foundry in which mine car wheels are produced in 
huge quantities, as well as grey iron castings. Its 
products have served not only the United States 
railroads but the railroads in Mexico, Cuba, South 
America, and other countries throughout the world. 

During the life of this plant, its products have 
helped the United States win the Spanish American 
War, World War I, and World War Tree During 
World War II, it furnished railroad equipment to 
North Africa, Egypt, Iran, Russia, Australia, and 
the British Isles. It built 5,000 cars of special de- 
sign for the armed forces and doors and ramps for 
LST and many other miscellaneous items. Between 
Pearl Harbor and V-J Day, it built a total of 12,- 
609 freight cars, 16,000 mine cars, and delivered 
a total of 367,463 (152 million pounds) of railroad 
and mine car wheels. 


| 


The plant had its beginning in 1871 when Ely 
Ensign, then a man thirty years of age, came to 
Huntington to take charge of the construction work 
for a company that was to be organized to engage 
in the foundry and car building business. A_ site 
was secured, work started, and on the 15th of May, 
1872, application was made for a charter for the 
Ensign Manufacturing Company, which was issued 
on the 1st of November, 1872. Its incorporators in- 
cluded Collis P. Huntington, William A. Wheeler of 
Malone, New York, William H. Barnum of Salis- 
burg, Connecticut, Ely Ensign, and his half-brother, 
Henry M. Ensign of Lime Rock, Connecticut, and 
Delos W. Emmons of Huntington, West Virginia. 
The company acquired the whole block between 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Streets and First 
Avenue and Oley Avenue, and certain additional 
lots between that avenue and the river bank, for 
the price of $5,000. The land is included in the pres- 
ent plant site. William H. Barnum was the first 
president; Ely Ensign was the secretary and treas- 
urer, and was in charge of plant operations. W. H. 
Barnum was a Democratic Senator from the State 
of Connecticut and was the largest stockholder in 
the new company. He impressed himself on the 
political life in the new city and for some twenty 
years there was a political organization in the city 
named the “Barnum Club,’ which was a miniature 
of Tammany Hall. In the campaign of 1876, Bar- 
num sent the famous telegram to the Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee asking for 
“more mules for Indiana.”’ Senator Barnum died on 
April 29, 1889, and at his death F. E. Canda be- 
came president and continued in this office until 


ENSIGN MANUFACTURING COMPANY PLANT 
Forerunner of American Car and Foundry Co. Huntington Plant—1882. 
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the Ensign Manufacturing Company became a part 
of the ACF. Canda seems to have had some turn 
for politics, because the local government during 
the early years was entirely Democratic and they 
named a fire station for Canda and the name 
still continues. Another incorporator, William A. 
Wheeler of Malone, New York, was a prominent 
lawyer and held many political offices and was vice 
president of the United States under Rutherford 
B. Hays, 1877-80. 


Ely Ensign was easily the commanding figure in 
the whole group so far as Huntington was con- 
cerned. There was little native labor to be had and 
none of the training required for supervisors, so Mr. 
Ensign had to go outside to find men skilled in the 
foundry and car-building business. Henry M. En- 
sign was in charge of the foundry operations as 
superintendent. Richard Wood, “Dickey” as he was 
familiarly known, came in 1881, and was general 
foreman. He built the car department building and 
except for a brief period he spent in Florida, he 
finished his life with the company. 


Major Ensign brought to Huntington, W. H. 
Banks, who had been trained in the Altoona Shops 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as an assistant. Major 
Banks identified himself with the National Guard 
and served in the Spanish American War, and he 
continued with the company atter its merger. He 
was active in the organization of the Banks Supply 
Company, a mine and mill supply company, which 
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ROBERT W. WARD 


later merged with the Miller Supply Company and 
is now the Banks-Miller Supply Company. In 1882 
John H. Hennion, who had been trained with the 
Erie Railroad Car Shops at Jersey City, was made 
the first general superintendent. Mr. Hennion spent 
the remainder of his life with the company. Then 
came M. L. Thornton from Pennsylvania, who had 
been with the Jackson & Wooden Manufacturing 
Company at Berwick, Pennsylvania, and who was 
the lumber agent for the Ensign Company. Mr. 
Thornton had charge of the lumber and sometimes 
purchased outright timber lands and operated saw 
mills thereon. 


William W. Dunn came in 1882 and was foreman 
of the planing mill. John C. Dickey came from Al- 
toona and was in the auditing department. I. R. 
Titus was foreman of the grey iron foundry; W. M. 
Burkheimer was in charge of blacksmithing. P. G. 
Minier was foreman of erection shop No. 2. These 
men and many others holding subordinate positions 
in the company identified themselves with the com- 
munity life of the new city and were prominent in 
church, social, and the business world and the ba- 
rometer of the business life was the single fact, 
was or was not the Ensign Car Works working. 


Ely Ensign, always referred to as Major Ensign, 
was an outstanding character. He was a life-long 
member of the Trinity Episcopal Church. He was 
conspicuous in the business world, identifying him- 
self with the Huntington Bank, one of the original 


organizers of what is now Sehon-Stevenson, an of- 
ficer of the Ohio Valley Building and Loan Associa- 
tion and was one of its receivers. He was mayor of 
the city in 1896. He was a man of calm judgment 
and a kind heart. 


The Ensign Manufacturing Company on the Ist 
of March, 1899, became a part of the American Car 
and Foundry Company. Major Ensign continued 
with the new company as district manager and con- 
tinued in that office until his death in February, 
1902. He was succeeded by his son, John Walton 
Ensign, who, like his father, was a popular citizen 
and was elected mayor of Huntington, a director 
and member of the executive committee of the old 
Huntington Bank, the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, and in the merged bank, First Huntington 
National Bank, president of Sehon-Stevenson Com- 
pany, a member of the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners, and a vestryman of the Trinity Episcopal 
Church. He died in 1932. 


Luther M. Roe succeeded John W. Ensign as dis- 
trict manager but contracted tuberculosis and died 
six years later. He was succeeded by Robert W. 
Ward, who served during the trying years of the 
Second World War, and was rewarded, in July, 1946, 
by being made Vice President in charge of produc- 
tion for all A. C. & F. plants and transferred to New 
York. W. E. Lunger succeeded Ward as district 
manager. 


DUNCAN BOX & LUMBER CO.* 


Huntington was a sprawling village when M. L. 
Duncan helped found the present-day Duncan Box 
& Lumber Company in 1895. The company was lo- 
cated in what was then Central City, a separate 
municipality whose borders ranged from the Ohio 
River to the foothills in the territory between pres- 
ent day First Street and Fourpole Creek. The com- 
pany celebrated its Fiftieth Anniversary in Feb- 
ruary, 1945, still in the hands of the family of its 
founder. 


The Duncan Box & Lumber Company was first 
known as the Beader Box & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. For a short time the company operated as 
a partnership between M. L. Duncan and J. W. Sum- 
mers, brothers-in-law. Net worth of the business 
when M. L. Duncan acquired ownership on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1895, was $3,635.98. From that point the 
business has grown to such an extent that several 
times the original value is required to meet the 
present monthly payrolls. 


From its beginning, the company has _ shipped 
Huntington-made boxes from California to Florida. 
Purchases of boxes in those early days were made in 
2, 4 and 6 dozen lots. One of the first customers of 
the then new box company was the parent com- 
pany of the present Fesenmeier Brewing Company. 
This company still buys boxes from the Duncan Box 
& Lumber Company for the shipping of its products 
throughout its territory. 
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Mr. & Mrs. M. L. DUNCAN 


Early in its history, the Duncan Box & Lumber 
Company manufactured egg crates with wooden 
dividers, and patent medicine shipping boxes. Be- 
cause of the excellence of workmanship in boxes 
made by the company, the demand soon spread to 
include lumber and materials for homes and build- 
ings. Today, the Duncan Box & Lumber Company 
is as well known in the general building field as it 
is in the box manufacturing field. During the Sec- 
ond World War Duncan boxes were used to ship 
army and navy materiel all over the world. 


The company started with four employees and 
the two partners. Hense Booth, the sole survivor, 
was a special guest at the Fiftieth Anniversary cele- 
bration of the company in February, 1945. The 
company employed 125 persons during its World 
War II peak. Approximately 75 persons are em- 
ployed normally. Still located on the same site 
picked by the founder, the company uses the orig- 
inal building but has built several more on both sides 
of Fourteenth Street West. Approximately 60,000 
square feet of floor space is required by the com- 
pany for its operations today. 


In 1917, the name of the Beader Box & Manufac- 
turing Company was changed to the Duncan Box & 
Lumber Company. M. L. Duncan retired that year 
and left to his sons the management of the business. 
P. O. Duncan, who had been employed by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio railways as 
a station agent and telegrapher, took over the man- 
agement. Homer A. Duncan and Fred A. Duncan, 
brothers of P. O., joined the company and with 
Misses Dolores and Audra Duncan carried on the 
family business. At the outbreak of the first World 
War, Fred A. Duncan entered the Army and was 
among those who did not return. 


Today, the survivors of M. L. Duncan by his sec- 
ond marriage, P. O., Homer A. and Miss Dolores 
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Duncan are the principal owners. W. E. Duncan, 
a son of M. L. Duncan by his first marriage, is 
president of the company. Other officers are Homer 
A. Duncan, vice president, and P. O. Duncan, sec- 
retary-treasurer and general manager. W. E. Dun- 
can, although president, is not active in the com- 
pany. Two sons of P. O. Duncan, Owen Lowe and 
Fred A. Duncan, II, are growing up in the plant. 
Homer A. Duncan’s son, M. L. Duncan, II, is like- 
wise carrying on in the family tradition. Owen 
Lowe Duncan is plant superintendent. M. L. Dun- 
can, II is sales manager, and Fred A. Duncan, II is 
a plant foreman. 


In Huntington the Duncan Box & Lumber Com- 
pany is an institution. Throughout the years, the 
Duncans have been public-spirited citizens and have 
participated generously in civic affairs. M. L. 
Duncan, until the time of his death in 1924, was 
active in all phases of public life and he handed that 
spirit down to his sons. His sons have kept up the 
tradition and his grandsons bid fair to carry on, as 
they, also, are being trained in the same school of 
hard work. 


THE FESENMEIER BREWING COMPANY* 


The history of the Fesenmeier Brewing Company, 
located at 14th Street, West, and Madison Avenue 
in Huntington, began when Michael Fesenmeier and 
his bride settled on a farm on the Old National Trail 
near Cumberland, Md. in 1851. Having brought a 
knowledge of brewing with him from Germany, 
shortly after the Civil War he started a small brew- 
ery in conjunction with the thriving farm. 


The demand for their products increased but they 
were working under many handicaps, especially 
refrigeration, and to keep their products it was 
necessary to harvest natural ice in the winter months 
and store it against the summer heat. The ice was 
stored in vaults dug into a hillside between the 
brewery and the farm house. 


In harmony with the trend of times toward in- 
dustrialization, the brewery was moved to Cumber- 
land, Md., and continued to grow. Mr. Fesenmefer 
returned to the farm with his eldest son, George. 
The business, then well established, was being car- 
ried on by three other sons, Michael, Andrew and 
John. 

The elder Mr. Fesenmeier died in 1893 and was 
survived by the four sons mentioned and two daugh- 
ters, Teresa Fesenmeier and Mrs. Catherine Kear- 
ney. Mrs. Kearney, the only survivor of the fam- 
ily, has resided in Huntington since 1899. 

In 1899, the Fesenmeiers, together with John 
Kearney, came to Huntington and purchased the 
American Brewing Company which had started in 
1893 and was located on the site of the present plant 
in what was then known as Central City. John J. 
Fesenmeier remained in Huntington with Mr. Kear- 
ney. The name was changed to the West Virginia 
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Brewing Company and their products were mar- 
keted under the names of ‘“‘Fesenmeier Brew” and 
“West Virginia Special Export Beer.” 


The new management found the brewery well 
laid out and excellently located but blocked off from 
the Huntington retail market by unpaved streets 
and swamps in the low lying parts of the city. It 
was impossible for team traffic to get from Cen- 
tral City to Huntington the year round. This prob- 
lem was partially overcome by establishing a ware- 
house at 2nd Avenue and 10th Street on the river 
bank and shipping carloads of beer and ice by rail 
from the plant at 14th Street, West, to this ware- 
house. This was not satisfactory as the extraordi- 
nary demand at times exceeded the shipping facil- 
ities. 

Later, through the cooperation of the progres- 
sive city governments of the two towns, an avenue 
was paved, permitting a regular schedule of de- 
livery for both beer and ice but there were still two 
squares located between 3rd Street and Ist Street 
unpaved, and known as ‘Neutral Strip,” since it 
was not in the corporation limits of either town. 
During inclement weather it was necessary for the 
brewery to keep an extra team of horses stationed 
at what was popularly called “Noodle Strip” in 
order to help pull the wagons through the mud. 


Despite these handicaps the brewery prospered 
until 1905, when a disastrous fire destroyed a large 
part of the plant. This damage was repaired and 
after a year, business was again normal. 


Central City was later incorporated into Hunt- 
ington and ‘Neutral Strip’ was paved. This made 
the first complete link in the network of fine streets 
and avenues we now enjoy. 


The City continued to grow and by this time Hunt- 
ington was a contender for Metropolitan honors in 
the State, the brewery keeping pace with the growth 
of the community. 


In 1913 the flood caused considerable damage to 
the plant and its equipment, but the brewery was 
again renovated and continuing successfully when, 
in 1914, the State Prohibition Amendment became 
effective. 


The brewery whistle was stilled and years of pa- 
tient endeavor and a large investment was lost. 
Faithful employees scattered as their livelihood was 
taken from them. 


In 1916 the brewery was remodeled into a mod- 
ern meat packing plant, known as the Fesenmeier 
Packing Company. Mr. Kearney had died the year 
before and ‘Uncle John” Fesenmeier carried on 
alone. The packing house gave employment to many 
of the old employees, some of whom became skillful 
meat cutters and butchers. The packing business 
was discontinued after the death of Mr. John J. 
Fesenmeier in 1920. 


In 1921 Michael L. Fesenmeier came from Balti- 
more to assume management of the plant which 


was converted into a modern cold storage to handle 
perishable produce. The ice plant was completely re- 
modeled. 


In 1933, with the repeal of Federal and State Pro- 
hibition statutes, plans were made for reopening 
the brewery, under the supervision of Michael L. 
Fesenmeier. After 20 years of idleness, the old 
machinery was useless. The building was completely 
remodeled. New and the most modern equipment 
was installed at a cost of $350,000 and on May 10, 
1934, from this up-to-date plant the Fesenmeier 
Brewing Company again began distribution of 
“Resenmeier Brew” and “West Virginia Special Ex- 
port Beer.” 


M. W. (Mike) Fesenmeier, a son of John J. Fesen- 
meier, was secretary and sales manager and under 
his supervision, carefully selected dealers were 
established throughout the state of West Virginia 
and in nearby Kentucky and Ohio. Old friends and 
new ones gave an old-time welcome to the return 
of these fine products. M. L. Fesenmeier died later 
this year and J. Franklin Fesenmeier, the eldest 
son of John was elected president. 


There had developed a demand for an English 
type ale and in 1939 “West Virginia Special Spark- 
ling Ale’ was added. In 1941, with the public de- 
mand for a lighter beer, after months of careful 
research and testing under the suvervision of M. A. 
(Gus) Fesenmeier, brewmaster, “West Virginia 
Pilsner Beer’ was placed on the market and im- 
mediately adopted as a favorite of the lovers of the 
beverage of moderation. 


Throughout World War II the company willingly 
accepted all wartime restrictions placed upon the 
use of raw materials and through its advertising 
in newspapers and radio urged the public to coop- 
erate. However, looking forward to the return of 
normal operations, work progressed on an addition 
to the bottling house and modern types of machinery 
was installed for sterilizing and bottling under most 
sanitary conditions at a cost of about $150,000. 
This more than doubled the capacity of the bottling 
department. 


The Fesenmeier Brewing Company is the only 
brewery now operating in the State of West Vir- 
ginia and the plant, including brewery, ice house, 
power plant and bottling house covers an entire 
block. 


The present officers of the Fesenmeier Brewing 
Company are J. F. Fesenmeier, president and gen- 


eral manager; J. P. Kearney, vice president and pur- 
chasing agent; M. A. Fesenmeier, brewmaster and 
superintendent; and G. J. Linsenmeyer, sales man- 
ager. 
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WEST VIRGINIA STEEL AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY* 


The West Virginia Steel and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with a plant covering twenty-three acres of 
land and having 240,000 square feet of floor space 
under roof, is located on the river front between 
Fifteenth and Twentieth Streets. 


This company was organized in 1907 and pur- 
chased the old Huntington Rail Company, which 
had purchased the property and plant of the Hunt- 
ington Tin and Planished Plate Company. This 
original plant occupied three acres of ground and 
a frame building 60 feet x 120 feet which housed 
the entire operation and office of the company. At 
the time of organization E. N. Huggins was Presi- 
dent; A. W. Werninger, Vice President; L. A. Pol- 
lock, Secretary and H. A. Zeller, Treasurer and 
General Manager. This small company employed 
forty people and rolled only four sizes of light rail. 


In 1909 Joseph Schonthal acquired an interest in 
the company and was elected its President. Joseph 
Schonthal, or ““Dad’”’ as he was affectionately known, 
was a remarkable man. His success gave a strik- 
ing example of the opportunities offered in this 
country to those, even of foreign birth, with initia- 
tive and energy. Without money or friends and 
unable to speak English, he came from Austria to 
this country as a young man and from a modest be- 
ginning as a small peddler he became the head of 
a number of successful business enterprises. His 
son, D. C. Schonthal, was made Vice President. 
while H. A. Zeller continued to be Treasurer and 
General Manager. 


In the years that followed the company expanded 
in area by the purchase of the plants of the West 
Virginia School Furniture Company, the Hunting- 
ton Cement. Block Company, The Huntington Sash 
Door & Trim Company, the McColm Granite Com- 
pany’s Twentieth Street plant, Huntington Steel 
Products plant, Morris Machine Shop and the John 
Farr property below Sixteenth Street. During those 
years the comvany made many im»rovements in 
the original mill and in 1920 it comnletely rebuilt 
the existing plant, erecting modern steel buildings 
and adding to them in size and numbers. The en- 
tire plant was electrified and new and modern ma- 
chinery was installed. 


In 1923 the company increased its operations by 
the building of a trackwork manufacturing plant. 
This department manufactures all types of track 
work for mines, plantations, industries and rail- 
roads. It also designs and builds diversified and 
complicated track layouts and maintains an En- 
gineering Department, of specialists on track lay- 
out and design. The building of this department 
was followed a few years later by the erection of a 
modern steel building, housing a department de- 
voted to the manufacture of steel reinforcing bars. 
In addition to the rolling of this product, facilities 
were provided for its complete fabrication to suit 
architects’ and engineers’ specifications. 


Huntington’s 75th Anniversary year has wit- 
nessed the completion of a new building which 
houses a forging, fabrication and fence post depart- 
ment. Two miles of plant railroad connecting to two 
trunk railroad lines serve the plant. In addition to 
the railroad service, nine hundred feet of river 
frontage are available for improvement for trans- 
portation by river. 


Following the death of the president, Joseph 
Schonthal, D. C. Schonthal served as president for 
a term of five years. In 1934 8. N. Summer became 
president and is the present head of the company. 
In 1943, due to increasing diversif'cation of prod- 
ucts, the name was changed from The West Vir- 
ginia Rail Company to the West Virginia Steel and 
Manufacturing Company. 


Under the direction of the men who have man- 
aged the company it has grown from a production 
of eight thousand tons in the first year cf opera- 
tion until it is now known as the largest rail steel 
plant in the United States. During the time of its 
operation it has produced almost 2,000,000 tons of 
products. The total number of employees normally 
is about 600. The mill now produces steel rails in 
all standard sizes from eight to sixty pounds per 


yard inclusive, reinforcing steel for concrete con- 
struction, merchant bars and angles in various sizes, 
fence post sections and a large number of special 
shaped rolled sections. In the fabricating plants 
many of the rails are manufactured into frogs, 
switches and other items of trackwork, while much 
of the other rolled stock is processed into various 
fabricated products. The company has constantly 
carried on a program of research and development, 
devoting years of study to raw material classifica- 
tion and preparation problems and research into 
the strength, ductility and impact resistance of rails 
and rail steel products. 


H. A. Zeller, for many years General Manager, 
retired in 1945 and died a short time later. He was 
a public spirited citizen, useful and active in civic 
affairs. He served the Chamber of Commerce in 
many capacities, including that of president. 


The present officers are S. N. Summer, President; 
D. C. Schonthal, Vice President; W. G. Summer, 
Vice President; Borge Rosing, Vice President and 
General Sales Manager; H. H. Diehl, Vice Presi- 
dent; J. J. Durkin, Treasurer; R. J. Reynolds, Sec- 
retary. 


WEST VIRGINIA STEEL & MANUFACTURING PLANT 
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GWINN BROS. & CO.* 


About the year 1881, the three oldest sons of 
Henry Gwinn, prosperous farmer near Glenwood, 
Mason County, West Virginia, opened a general 
store in Glenwood, selling goods to all comers and 
buying whatever the country people had to sell— 
railroad ties, staves, tan bark and country produce. 
These three young men were, O. E., W. W. and C. E. 
Gwinn, better known among their friends and neigh- 
bors as “Othneil,” “Bill” or Walter, and “Gene.” 
They later built a good flour and corn mill to bring 
trade to the store. About this time C. E. (Gene) 
sold his interest to O. E. and W. W. Gwinn, who 
from then on for many years were known as Gwinn 
Bros. Gene opened a general store at Green Bot- 
tom, W. Va., in 1884. 


In 1887 the Ohio River Railroad was built from 
Huntington to Point Pleasant, W. Va., passing 
through Glenwood, and two years later the mill 
there was enlarged and improved for a bigger trade. 

In the meantime, C. E. (Gene) Gwinn sold his 
store at Green Bottom and came to Huntington, 
entering the grocery business at the corner of Tenth 
Street and Third Avenue with the late Cale Dusen- 
bury, so that when Gwinn Bros. (O. E. and W. W.) 
moved their mill to the corner of Tenth Street and 
Second Avenue (River Front) in 1889, Gene was 
already on the ground as a Huntington merchant, 
to welcome the mill to the city. 

There never were three brothers better suited to 
be in a partnership than they were. Othneil, the 
eldest, a large man physically, was the one who 
looked ahead, who planned the work, superintended 
the buildings that were built. He was a keen judge 
of men and materials and all men who worked with 
him or under him had a high regard for him per- 
sonally, as a leader, and for his judgment. His life- 


GWINN BROTHERS 
Left to Right: O. E., D. B., Van Henry, C. E. and W. W. Gwinn 


long partner and 
brother, William 
Walter, was an alto- 
gether different 
man—a wonderful 
sales manager and 
buyer; he had all 
the details of the 
office at his finger 
ends; he had the 
diplomacy that 
could conciliate a 
disgruntled custom- 
er and hold his 
trade; he could buy 
“close” and sell “close” and expand the business; he 
always had a kind word for the employees—if they 
got sick he went to see them; if one died he went to 
the funeral—he looked after any who were in dis- 
tress and after his death in 1915, he remembered 
several of his employees in his will. Like his brother, 
O. E., he was a prince among men, twins could not 
have been closer than these two. “Genial Gene” was 
not with the above two in later years; that prince of 
good fellows joined the Gwinn Milling Co. in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, when they started the big mill there in 
November, 1908; as stockholder and Sales Manager 
he remained with the firm until his death in 1928. 
He was a salesman par excellence. 

Meantime, the mill in Huntington became a busi- 
ness, running to full capacity. 

In 1895 Mr. O. E. Gwinn had looked about for 
another site to build a mill and finally found the 
right place in Washington Court House, Fayette 
County, Ohio, in the midst of a fine farming district. 
Here he, with the help of his brother, W. W., built 
a fine up-to-date mill of 120-barrel capacity. The 
Huntington mill was of 100-barrel capacity. He 
placed in charge of this mill at Wash- 
ington Court House, Mr. George Lloyd, 
a former head-miller at the Hunting- 
ton mill; and his son, Cornet Lloyd, 
who learned the milling business in the 
office in Huntington. was named office 
manager. About 1899, Mr. O. E. moved 
to Washington Court House and took 
active charge of the mill, “The Wash- 
ington Milling Co.” so successfully that 
in a few years it was rebuilt to a 300- 
barrel capacity. When Mr. Cornet 
Lloyd went from the office of the 
Huntington mill to take charge of the 
Washington Milling Co., Mr. D. Byrd 
Gwinn, the youngest of the five Gwinn 
brothers, succeeded him. Byrd Gwinn 
erew up with the mill business and 
the City of Huntington at the same 
time. This he did so successfully that 
the mill in Huntington became entirely 
too small for the vast increase in busi- 
ness. The two original Gwinn Broth- 
ers, O. E. and W. W., decided on two 
things—to build a much larger mill 


GWINN Bros. MILL IN 1889 


in Huntington and to incorporate each mill into a 
joint stock company, which was done in May, 1903. 
After this, Mr. O. E. Gwinn was elected president 
of the Washington Milling Co., Earl McLean sec- 
retary, and Mr. W. W. Gwinn was elected President 
of Gwinn Bros. & Co., with W. D. Keister, secretary. 

A site was bought and on July 1 the ground was 
broken for the foundation of the present mill in 
Huntington, built just west of the old mill that was 
kept running day and night until the new mill was 


completed and ready for operation in April, 1904. 


This mill had a 350-barrel capacity, and was up-to- 
date in every way. In 1906, Mr. O. E. Gwinn ac- 
quired 214 acres of ground in Columbus, Ohio, at 
the intersection of East Main Street and the N. & W. 
Railroad and in 1907 he and his Brother, W. W., or- 
ganized the Gwinn Milling Co. and began the erec- 
tion of a fine 1,500-barrel mill, including large steel 
and concrete grain elevators and a cooper shop. Mr. 
C. E. (Gene) Gwinn became a member of the new 
firm and took charge of the sales department. While 
building this new mill in Columbus, the mill in 
Washington Court House was sold to local people. 
The mill in Columbus started up in the fall of 1908 
with O. E. Gwinn, president, C. E. Gwinn, vice pres- 
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ident, and B. W. Marr, secretary-treasurer, under 
the name of The Gwinn Milling Co. The Hunting- 
ton mill under the name of Gwinn Bros. & Co., had 
W. W. Gwinn as president, D. B. Gwinn, vice pres- 
ident, and W. D. Keister, secretary-treasurer. Under 
this management each mill continued to do a fine 
business, running most of the time day and night 
up to the breaking out of the First World War in 
1914, when things began to speed up. Mr. W. W. 
Gwinn, president of the Huntington mill began to 
fail in health and gradually gave up any ac‘ive part 
in the management of the business, and died in the 
fall of 1915. At the Spring meeting of the stock- 
holders on May 1, 1915, a number of changes took 
place. Mr. D. B. Gwinn was elected president-treas- 
urer, Mr. E. F. Wickline was made secretary and 
Mr. W. D. Keister sold his interest and retired from 
the firm. Sometime before this the canital stock 
had been increased from $100,000 to $150,000, and 
then later to $200,000. 

At a Directors meeting it was decided to build a 
new concrete and steel elevator and warehouse on 
the corner of Tenth Street and Second Avenue on 
the site where the old original frame mill stood 
in the beginning in 1889. The flour mill, meal mill 
and corn chop mill were all increased one-third 
more than the former capacity, and the new eleva- 
tor was made to double the grain storage capacity. 
New, modern grain drying machines and elevators 
were installed to care for the rush of business caused 
by the War. In this the company did its share; a 
number of the young men enlisted and went to the 
front, both from the office and the mill, and the 
firm supplied the Quartermaster General’s Depart- 
ment with some 30,000 barrels of flour to feed our 
soldiers. 

Since that time the firm has gone on doing a gen- 
cral mill business through years of depression as 
well as good times, serving the public, paying its 
employees fair wages. 

In 1930 the company put in a feed mixing mill at 
its big warehouse at Twelfth Street and Second Ave- 
nue to make and blend all kinds of special dairy 
and chicken feeds. To this was added in 1931 ma- 
chinery for making all kinds of sweet or molasses 
feeds, including horse and mule feed. 

At the annual stockholders meeting in July, 1931, 
the following, all of Huntington, were named offi- 
cers: D. B. Gwinn, president-treasurer, (reelected) ; 
EK. F. Wickline, vice president; H. W. Fish, secre- 
tary. 

Mr. James Gwinn, son of D. B. Gwinn, also be- 
came a stockholder and director at this meeting. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY* 


Huntington, West Virginia, one of the important 
glass centers of the United States and justly proud 
of its place in the industry, is well aware of the 
fact that its glass plant carries on a tradition started 
many centuries ago. 


Those who have visited or worked in the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company plant in Huntington find 
it hard to believe that glass products, now produced 
so efficiently and perfectly, first were made in crude 
form so long ago that history has no accurate record 
of their earliest production. 


Some legends have it that glass as a product was 
discovered by accident by a group of ship-wrecked 
Phoenician sailors washed ashore with their bat- 
tered ship on a sandy beach. 


These sailors, according to the story, took a large 
kettle from their ship and propped it up on blocks 
of salt so they could cook their evening meal. As 
the heat of the fire increased it fused the salt, sand, 
and ashes and the sailors, to their amazement, found 
they had formed a substance which eventually be- 
came known as glass. 


Scientists doubt the truth of this story. They 
claim the heat required to produce glass, approx- 
imately 2400 degrees Fahrenheit, could not have 
been achieved under these conditions. 


Museums in various parts of the country have 
glass objects unearthed from ruins of ancient palaces 
and temples indicating that practical and useful 
glass objects were made in some manner as long 
as 5,000 years ago. 


Obviously these objects, mostly vases and vials, 
were made laboriously by hand under primitive con- 
ditions and were so rare that they were more pre- 
cious than gold. 


A study of their construction indicates that the 
first glass containers were made by forming the 
molten glass around a core of silica paste which had 
been fixed on the end of a metal gathering rod. 


When the glass, gathered in this manner, had 
been shaped and cooled, the rod was extracted from 
the dried paste and the paste was dug out of the 
glass to form the hollow center of the container. 


As years went by, glass workers discovered the 
use of the blow pipe and began blowing molten glass 
into a great variety of bubbles, some for novelty 
purposes, others for containers which were a great 
improvement over original specimens. 


But, througn the early ages, the glassmakers 
were jealous of their art and thus it came about 
that the limited number of workers who, knew how 
to make glass objects eventually were concentrated 
in Venice. 


Here they guarded the secret of their craft with 
their lives, and Venice, anxious to keep a monopoly 
on the prized trade, did everything in its power to 
prevent other nations from learning the trade. 
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Occasionally a representative of some other na- 
tion would filter into Venice and offer the Venetian 
glassmakers all kinds of attractive propositions to 
teach their trade in another country. 

The Venetian glassmakers naturally were tempted 
but when the civil authorities heard what was going 
on they always took steps to expel these foreign 
representatives. 

Early in the 14th century, to protect its monopoly, 
Venice shipped all of its glass workers to the pic- 
turesque isle of Murano and set them up in shops 
there. As an inducement to the glass workers to 
remain in voluntary exile, Venice permitted chil- 
dren of glass workers to marry into the nobility. 

The glass workers liked the new arrangement and 
plied their trade in contentment on the beautiful 
island for many years. Here the objects of their 
art grew in number as well as quality and were 
merchandised by the aggressive Venetians in all of 
the then known countries of the world. 


As time went on, glass workers took occasional 
pleasure trips into other lands. Once when a party 
was traveling in England, they were kidnapped by 
the English authorities and forced to teach their 
trade to the English. From England the secrets of 
glass making spread to several other European coun- 
tries. 


By the time Columbus discovered America, prac- 
tically all of the civilized countries of Europe had 
glass workers of varying degrees of skill and Amer- 
ica itself soon had its colony of glass men at James- 
town, Virginia, established in 1608. 


Here it was planned to make bottles, but the glass 
workers could not resist the temptation to make 
beads for bartering with the Indians. They made 
so many beads that they flooded the market and 
glassmakers turned into other fields of endeavor to 
supplement their dwindling incomes. 


But other glass workers continued to emigrate 
into America, and early in the Nineteenth century 
a group of them gathered at Lechenore Point near 
Boston, to work in the new factory which was being 
established by Deming Jarves. 


The Jarves factory, known as the New England 
Glass Company, thrived almost from the begin- 
ning. It was this factory that brought to glass the 
name of “Libbey,” which has since become famous 
in the industry, for William L. Libbey was Mr. 
Jarves’ confidential clerk and eventually became 
the owner of the business. 


Many other glass factories sprung up in various 
parts of the United States during the eventful 19th 
century. Libbey and his son, Edward Drummond 
Libbey, moved their factory to Toledo to be nearer 
the source of supply of natural gas. 


William Eliot Smith and Edward Levis founded 
their Illinois Glass Company at Alton, Illinois. Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and West Virginia, saw the 
birth of many important glass plants and many 
important glass men. 


AERIAL VIEW OF OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY’S HUNTINGTON PLANT 
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BATCH STORAGE TANKS—OWENS-ILLINOIS PLANT, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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DESTRUCTION OF IMPERFECT BOTTLES 


Among the important plants of West Virginia 
which followed the pioneers and has survived to 
this day was the factory at Huntington, started in 
1913 by Charles Boldt. 


The Boldt plant originally consisted of two fur- 
naces, both operating in flint glass. Later a third 
furnace was added, which operated in amber. Each 
of the three furnaces had two 10-arm Owens Auto- 
matic machines with automatic lehrs. 


There also was a wood box factory and one for 
the manufacture of corrugated boxes and materials. 
The Owens machines with which Mr. Boldt started 
his operation were the invention of a picturesque 
West Virginian, Michael J. Owens, who was a na- 
tive of Mason County and learned his trade as a 
glass maker at Wheeling. Mr. Owens had joined 
the Libbey enterprises at Toledo in 1888. 


As early as 1891, Mr. Owens directed his atten- 
tion to the problem of improving on the laborious 
method of blowing glass which had been followed 
with little change for two thousand years and which 
involved the employment of child labor to an extent 
which was most offensive to the growing public 
opinion against such factory methods. Guided by 
recollections of his own experiences, Mr. Owens in- 
vented a “dummy” which took the place of the 


“mold-boy”’ who squatted at the feet of the blower 
to open and close the mold in which the blower fin- 
ished his ware. 


Owens’ inventive genius backed by Libbey cash 
brought to the glass industry the first bottle making 
machine early in the 20th century. This machine, 
developed to perfection as the years progressed, has 
mechanized most of the glass operations in Amer- 
ica. 


It has made the benefits of glass products avail- 
able at moderate price to practically everyone and, 
by increasing the market, has provided work for 
thousands of workers in all parts of the world. 


It was in 1918 that Mr. Owens and his original 
associates took over control of the Huntington plant. 
In 1929, Owens Bottle Company and Illinois Glass 
Company consolidated to form Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, and since the merger many additions and 
improvements have been made at their Huntington 
factory. 


Other West Virginia plants of Owens-Illinois are 
at Charleston and Fairmont. Its plants in other 
states are located at Bridgeton, Glassboro and Ber- 
lin, N. J., Clarion, Pa., Columbus and Toledo, Ohio, 
Gas City, Muncie and Terre Haute, Ind., Streator 
and Alton, Ill., Waco, Tex., and Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, San Francisco, Corona and Pacific Grove, 
Calif. 


The Huntington plant now is a five-furnace op- 
eration and employs 1,133 people. Under the man- 
agement of James McBurney, it made an outstand- 
ing showing during the period of the war and has 
continued to operate at maximum capacity since 
the end of hostilities. 


A total of 253 Huntington Owens-Illinois people 
served with the armed forces during World War II, 
and four of these lost their lives. 


THE MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


The Minter Homes Corporation with Hale Pear- 
man, president, F. B. Bailey, secretary, and J. E. 
Moore, treasurer, specializes in lumber of all kinds, 
milling supplies, and mill work. It has a modern 
plant in Huntington which covers some two and 
one-half city blocks between Second and Third Ave- 
nues, west of Third Street. It has a second plant 
in Kenova, West Virginia. It supplies custom mill- 
work, doors, windows, sashes, mantels, cabinet work 
and interior trim and is prepared to do the custom 


work promptly. 
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The Minter Homes Corporation was incorporated 
as the Huntington Lumber and Supply Company in 
1912 and within a year the name was changed to 
the present one. It is the largest company of its 
kind in Huntington or vicinity, employs in its Hunt- 
ington plant 125 people, has ten traveling men, and 
does an annual business of some $3,000,000. 


STANDARD ULTRAMARINE COMPANY 


This company was incorporated by Omar T. Frick 
and Henry Dourif in 1912 and acquired about one- 
half acre of land on Fifth Avenue east of the B. & O. 
R. R. crossing. It began the manufacture of ultra- 
marine with twenty employees. 


Mr. Frick started in the ultramarine business in 
Tiffin, Ohio, in 1909 but had an indifferent chemist 
and the business did not prosper. In 1910 he con- 
tacted Henry Dourif, a young Frenchman, who had 
just completed his education and was in New York 
enroute to South America. Mr. Dourif visited Tiffin 
and took an interest in the business. 


It was a fortunate combination and the business 
began to grow. In 1912 they heard of the many 
advantages of Huntington and decided to locate 
here. From the small beginning, the business has 
steadily grown, covering some twenty acres and 
employing more than 500 persons. 


In the start its product was ultramarine blues. 
In 1921 a plant for products from Aniline was in- 
stalled and in 1931 a plant for the production of 
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Barium was added. In the late 1930’s it began the 
manufacture of chemical colors, dye stuff, and 
products for the printing ink trade. It is a leader 
in these lines and its products find markets in the 
United States and in a number of foreign countries. 


The company is fortunate in its owners. 


O. T. Frick, the president, brought to the business 
an extended and varied business experience and 
executive talent. He is active in Civic Affairs—a 
Charter Member of the Rotary Club, one of the 
organizers of the Manufacturers Club and the Com- 
munity Chest, and for several years has been the 
life of the Symphony Orchestra. 


Henry Dourif, Executive Vice President and Tech- 
nical Director, is an outstanding chemist and under 
his direction the plant has grown and reached a high 
state of efficiency. In 1914 when World War I 
started, Mr. Dourif left the business and returned 
to France in time for the first Battle of the Marne. 
He served through the war and attained the rank 
of Major. He returned to the United States and has 
since become a naturalized citizen. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY* 


The Huntington Works of The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., was planned shortly after 
the first World War, when the value of Monel to 
peacetime industry had become established. While 
the Company had refining facilities for Monel, it 
was compelled to rely upon outside rolling mills for 
the transformation of the alloy into such usable 
commercial forms as sheet, strip, rod, wire, and 
the like. 


Construction of the Huntington Works was be- 
gun in 1921 when Robert C. Stanley, now chairman 
and president of the Company was vice-president 
and Dr. John F. Thompson, now executive vice- 
president, was operating manager. By the time 
Huntington began to operate, Mr. Stanley had be- 
come president and Dr. Thompson executive vice 
president. 


Mr. Stanley and Dr. Thompson were largely re- 
sponsible for the selection of the site which was 
arrived at after a careful study of many different 
locations in the East, Middle Atlantic States, and 
Middle West. Huntington was selected on the basis 
of a number of important factors. These included 
fuel, power, water, supplies, climate, and transpor- 
tation. The question of fuel was highly important 
since fuel, free of sulfur, must be used with nickel 
and the high nickel alloys. In the Huntington area, 
there was an adequate supply of sulfur-free natural 
gas of excellent heating value. 


Supervision of plant construction was turned over 
to Arthur S. Shoffstall, then superintendent of the 
Monel Department at Bayonne, N. J. Herman M. 
Brown, then master mechanic at the Chesapeake 
and Ohio shops at Huntington, was engaged to as- 
sist him. Dr. Thompson continued his active con- 
trol over Huntington operations in his executive 
capacity, maintaining an active and personal asso- 
ciation both with the plant and with the City of 
Huntington which has continued ever since. The 
plant began operations in 1922. Mr. Shoffstall re- 
mained in Huntington as general manager until 
his retirement in 1944. Mr. Brown continued as 
assistant general manager until he succeeded Mr. 
Shoffstall as general manager. 


When the Huntington Works first started pro- 
duction, it was a thoroughly modern plant. It has 
continued to keep up-to-date ever since and much 
new equipment has been added from time to time. 
Besides equipment, production methods have been 
revised as research and control laboratories dis- 
covered better and more efficient ways of doing 
things. Electric-arc furnaces, in addition to gas- 
fired open-hearth type units, were installed. And 
as newer melting units, such as the induction fur- 
nace, became available, they likewise were added 
to the equipment. 


During the war, a 4,000-ton extrusion press was 
installed. This press converts solid bars into tubing. 
During the war, it was used primarily to make ro- 


tating bands for military and naval shells. Since 
the war, it has been used for extruding Inco Nickel 
Alloys. 

The Huntington Works covers an area of about 
80 acres. During the war, its production was ma- 
terially stepped up. The output went exclusively to 
the armed forces of the United Nations or to other 
war industries holding the highest priorities. 


Today, the greatest part of production consists 
of malleable nickel and the Inco Nickel Alloys— 
Monel, “K’” Monel, Inconel, “Z” Nickel, “L” Nickel, 
and various modified forms of these materials, the 
bulk of production being in such commercial forms 
as forgings, bars, rod, wire, strip, sheet, and tubing. 


“kK? Monel and “Z’’ Nickel are heat treatable al- 
loys. They have the corrosion resistance common 
to all the high nickel-bearing materials and have 
mechanical properties equal to those of the higher 
alloy steels. “R’’ Monel and “KR” Monel are among 
several special-purpose alloys designed to meet spe- 
cific machining requirements. 


Research has been of paramount importance in 
the development of the Huntington Works and its 
products. One of the tasks of the technical staffs 
of the chemical and physical laboratories is to exer- 
cise close control over operations and close super- 
vision over products. No melt is ever poured, for 
instance, without laboratory approval of analysis. 


Control and supervision of products have been but 
one function of the technical staff. Huntington 
metallurgists have developed many of the new al- 
loys now being produced or projected, giving these 
and all other Huntington products their “tailor 
made” quality. Where alloys were required to meet 
specific needs which no existing alloys eould fully 
serve, the Huntington research staff produced new 
materials. This was true prior to the war and dur- 
ing it. It is still true as reconversion brings new 
requirements. 


So thoroughly did the Works meet the stringent 
delivery schedules of the Armies, Navies, and Air 
Corps of the United Nations that it received not 
only the Army-Navy “E”” Flag, but five “achieve- 
ment”’ stars as well. 


Planes, tanks, landing craft, submarines, torpedo 
boats, battleships, bombs, searchlights, torpedoes. 
aircraft carriers for the Armed Forces all used 
Monel, “K’” Monel, nickel, Inconel and other Inco 
Nickel Alloys. 

Strip, for instance, provided important elements 
of radar, radio, and other control devices aboard 
ships, planes, and tanks. Sheet mill products were 
used for Monel steam condensers on battleships and 


destroyers. 
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Both the hammer shop and the machine shop 
produced parts for big guns. From the cold drawn 
department came “K’ Monel propeller shafts for 
PT boats and tubing for sound detectors, search- 
lights, and landing vessels. Forged and drawn parts 
of “K” Monel and “KR” Monel—because they are 
nonmagnetic—went into the navigating and con- 
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Huntington Works, The International Nickel Company, Inc., as it appeared at the peak of its wartime production for the United 


States and other governments of the United Nations. For the quality and quantity of this production, the plant was awarded the 
Army-Navy “E”’ with five achievement stars. 


This extrusion press, exerting a force of 4,000 tons, was installed at Huntington to meet needs of 
industry for high nickel alloy tubing. After installation, its most important task became the produc- 
tion of shell bands for large Army and Navy projectiles. 
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trol elements of fighters and 


bombers and Flying Fort- 
resses. 
The merchant mills pro- 


duced Monel for pump rods, 
gasoline and oil strainers, 
bolts, nuts, and heavy duty 
springs. Many catapult 
springs on aircraft carriers 
were made of Monel. 

Thousands of pounds of 
Monel, Inconel, and _ nickel 
went into those branches of 
the chemical industries which 
produce ammunition, such as 
powder plants. They helped 
guard products and _ equip- 
ment in the many operations 
by which raw _ materials 
were transformed into syn- 
thetic rubber. Inconel was 
used at many steps in the 
making of magnesium. Pro- 
ducers of the plastic noses on 
airplanes employed pure 
nickel. These are but a few 
typical examples of numer- 
ous applications. 


Many of these uses of Inco Nickel Alloys will con- 
tinue to be used in the production of peacetime 
equipment. The reconversion problem at Hunting- 
ton has not been difficult. The plant is continuing 
to produce substantially the same items as it did dur- 
ing the war. The difference is that in wartime these 


Huntington research helped develop new alloys of importance to war and post- 
Many of these are made in this electric induction furnace that makes 


war production. 
possible close control over all production conditions. 


Extruded and cold 
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drawn Monel tubes for 
the corrosion resistance and other properties of this and its companion high nickel 
alloys are useful in protecting product and equipment. 
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chemical and other industries where 


items—in the form of sheet, strip, rod forgings, 
tubing, and other commercial forms—were allocated 
to users on a priority basis. 

With a few exceptions, most of the materials pro- 
duced in wartime are now returning to civilian use 
in the same commercial forms they served during 
the war. Propeller shafts for 
PT boats are now going 
back for pleasure and other 
peacetime craft. Pump rods 
once more are serving all in- 
dustries where there is a 
corrosion problem. 


Monel, nickel and Inconel 
equipment is once more avail- 
able to chemical, drug, 
food and other plants in the 


form of sheet, strip, and the 
like. Some countries have re- 
sumed the circulation of 
nickel coinage. Householders 
secon will again be able to buy 
electrical equipment, kitchen 
units, hot water heaters, and 
other items containing Inco 
Nickel Alloys, thus assuring a 
market for Huntington prod- 
ucts even though these prod- 
ucts will be subject to increas- 
ing competition by plastics 
and by other metals. 
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ARMSTRONG PRODUCTS CORPORATION* 


Back in the “Nineties” when bicycles were a ma- 
jor mode of transportation, a young man in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, pedalled to and from his work. He felt 
the need of a light on these early morning and late 
evening trips in winter-time—so, he made one that 
really lighted his way. 


This young man was Charles C. Armstrong, a 
metal spinner and designer of lamps for buggies, 
carriages and hearses. These buggy lamps were 
mainly ornamental. Rarely were they lighted and 
when they were, the results were always disap- 
pointing. The late Mr. Armstrong wanted lights, 
not decorations, and he had to start from scratch. 
He succeeded so well that local men with money 
to invest decided to take a chance and incorporation 
papers were taken out in July, 1899. Thus began 
what is now known as ARMSTRONG PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION. 


The new company, founded as the Admiral Lamp 
Company, bought machinery and started manu- 
facturing bicycle lamps, suffering all the usual 
troubles and delays that beset a new concern. By 
the time the product was ready for the market, the 
bottom had dropped out of the bicycle market and 
it took a long time to move the stock. In the mean- 
time, the company moved to Marysville, Ohio, and 
the name was changed to Standard Stamping Com- 
pany. At Marysville, other hardware items, which 
are now marketed nationally and in foreign mar- 
kets, were developed and perfected. The original 


spray pump and lawn sprinklers are still being 
made in large quantities by this company and have 
been copied by numerous other manufacturers. 


In 1917, attracted by the abundant natural gas 
and other advantages afforded, the company moved 
to Huntington; the name was later changed to the 
Armstrong Manufacturing Company. Here, the 
well known Armstrong Table Stove and other elec- 
trical items were developed. In the early 1930’s, a 
line of Gas Heaters was developed, which now rep- 
resents the corporation’s leading product. The pres- 
ent management took over the operation of the 
plant in 1935, changing the name to Armstrong 
Products Corporation. Today, Armstrong products, 
consisting of gas and electric heaters, electric 
ironers, sprayers and lawn sprinklers, carry the 
name of Huntington into every state, as well as the 
important export markets. 


JAMES J. WEILER & SONS, INC. 


James J. Weiler & Sons, Inc., with Frank Weiler, 
president, and Charles T. Weiler, secretary, has a 
modern plant located at 202-220 Elm Street and is 
one of the leaders in the tri-state region in build- 
ing specialties and metal products. 


The firm has a competent engineering depart- 
ment and designs and fabricates structural steel for 
industrial plants, commercial buildings, garages, and 
bridges, and does both welding and riveting con- 
struction. Frank F. Martin is superintendent of 


ARMSTRONG PRODUCTS 
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operations for the plant, which serves West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and the southeastern part 
of the United States. During World War II its 
products were shipped to more than thirty states. 


JAMES J. WEILER 


This company was founded by James Joseph 
Weiler, who was born on a farm near Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He was the son of Charles and Magdalena 
(Hufnagel) Weiler, natives of Germany who came 
to the United States in 1852. After his graduation 
from St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, he went to New 
York and was employed with building contractors. 
In 1891 he returned to Cincinnati and was asso- 
ciated with L. Schreiber & Sons Company Iron- 
works, continuing with that firm until 1916, at 
which time he was a sales engineer and moved to 
Huntington. It was his intention to establish a 
sales agency for the distribution of fabricated steel 
products but he was so pleased with the oppor- 
tunities presented in the new city that he determined 
that when his sons got older he would establish a 
business for himself and sons in the fabrication of 
the structural steel and kindred products. 
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In 1919 Weiler acquired the site on Elm Street 
and erected the present plant and together with his 
two sons began business as a partnership. In 1925 
the business was incorporated with James Joseph 
Weiler as president, and his sons, Frank and 
Charles, as vice president and treasurer-secretary, 
respectively. 


James Joseph Weiler died in March, 1933, re- 
spected by the entire community. Frank Weiler 
succeeded him as president and Charles T. Weiler 
was made vice president and secretary. The busi- 
ness has enjoyed a consistent and steady growth 
and is an important factor in the development of 
the growing city. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC COMPANY* 


The Westinghouse Electric first established a 
branch operation in West Virginia in 1909. This 
was located at Charleston and consisted of a ware- 
house, repair shop and sales office. 


In 1922 this building was destroyed by fire and 
after considering the question of railroad transpor- 
tation throughout the territory, the Company moved 
its operations to Huntington, occupying a building 
on the Southwest corner of 9th Street and 2nd Ave- 
nue. 


In 1936 Westinghouse contracted for the building 
which it now occupies on Seventh Avenue. How- 
ever, before the move could be made into this loca- 
tion the 1937 flood caused considerable damage and 
it was not until April that the location was oc- 
cupied. 

The Huntington Branch of Westinghouse covers 
a territory embracing the Southern part of West 
Virginia, the Eastern part of Kentucky, the North- 
eastern part of Tennessee and the Southwestern 
part of Virginia. 

In earlier days the business was largely concen- 
trated on the coal industry but in latter years a 
remarkable development of the chemical industry 
in and around Charleston and in Tennessee at Kings- 
port and around Johnson City has taken place. 


WESTINGHOUSE HUNTINGTON PLANT 


With the general use of the automobile Westing- 
house coverage of the territory has become easier 
by comparison with early years when much of this 
work was done on horseback, rail and on foot. 


At the present time Westinghouse maintains in 
Huntington a sales organization with a large ware- 
house and a modern ‘shop which handles the re- 
pairs of all kinds of electrical equipment. 


The present organization consists of 80 employees 
of whom 19 are veterans of 20 years or more. The 
Huntington Branch has field locations at Charles- 
ton, Bluefield and Middlesboro, Ky. William Ives, 
who came to Huntington from Norfolk, Virginia, 
in 1927, is manager of the Huntington operation 
and the manufacture and repair department is in 
charge of H. E. MacArthur. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The plant of the Sylvania Company is the last 
word in modern plant construction and it is located 
on ample grounds, which are beautifully landscaped. 
It was put in production in March, 1944, one of 
Huntington’s newest industries, with the single pur- 
pose to manufacture electronic and radio tubes for 
use in the famous Radio Proximity Fuse, a secret 
war weapon second only in military importance to 
the Atomic Bomb. Over 3,000 employees worked 
diligently to produce some 200,000 tubes a day. The 
excellent work performed by these employees and 
the extreme importance of that work in the win- 
ning of World War II will long be remembered. 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal paid a glowing 
tribute to Sylvania employees in a letter to the 
President of Sylvania when he said ... “Among 
the companies which gave the Navy the power to 
blast its way across two oceans, yours has been pre- 
eminent. You and the men and women who have 
worked with you deserve, therefore, to carry into 
peace a special pride in a great national achieve- 
ment.” 


Today Sylvania has been converted to peacetime 
production. The manufacture of radio tubes for 
civilian and governmental use comprise the products 
in production. 


EUGENE HICKMAN 


Eugene Hickman, with offices at 217 Eighth 
Street, is one of Huntington’s oldest and leading 
electrical contractors. He came from Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, in 1921, and was employed for a time with 
different wiring contractors. In 1925 he estab- 
lished his own business as an electrical contractor 
and does industrial and residential installations, 
maintenance and repair work, and buys and sells 
used motors. He operates three service trucks and 
employs some eight electricians. It is his practice 
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to give personal supervision to all work entrusted 
to him. Mr. Hickman married Estelle McCready 
and his home is in Westmoreland where they are 
members of the Westmoreland Methodist Church. 


THE M. COHEN COMPANY 


The M. Cohen Company, wholesalers and brokers 
dealing in surplus and salvage merchandise, ma- 
terials and supplies, was established in May, 1907, 
by M. Cohen. Since his death his two sons, Aaron 
and Leslie, carry on the business, and it has grown 
in volume until it is second to none in the tri-state 
region. Aaron and Leslie Cohen are outstanding 
business men and during the war each rendered 
valuable and unselfish service to the United States 
Government in securing for it scrap metal to be 
used in the manufacture of armament. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY* 


At the turn of the century when the young west- 
ern meat packing industry was beginning to supply 
Eastern fresh meat markets, Armour and Company 
selected Huntington as one of the sites for sales 
activities. 


Armour’s entry into Huntington took place in 
1900 and in three years the growth of business war- 
ranted the company in erecting its own branch house 
with ample refrigerating and other facilities which 
were the most modern then available. The cost of 
Armour’s first Huntington branch house was $72,- 
939 and more thousands have been spent in inter- 
vening years keeping the branch house modern and 
up to date in every particular. 


Armour’s faith in Huntington as one of its first 
branch house towns, as an important center of 
population and a desirable market place, has been 
confirmed over the years and the city is one of the 
Company’s favored sales outlets. In addition to 
the branch house, a district sales office is main- 
tained in Huntington covering West Virginia and 
most of Kentucky. 


Armour’s present Huntington staff, despite war 
and post-war meat shortages, includes 26 people. 
Most of them are natives of the city and all of 
them are loyal citizens with their roots in the com- 
munity and their interests inseparably linked with 
the progress of Huntington. 


Armour and Company celebrated its own diamond 
jubilee just four years ago and this fact, plus its 
interest in Huntington, enables Armour and Com- 
pany sincerely and enthusiastically to congratulate 
Huntington on the occasion of the city’s diamond 
jubilee celebration. 


The Huntington district manager is H. D. Satter- 
white. 


HEINER’S BAKERY* 


Back in 1905, when C. W. Heiner started Heiner’s 
Bakery, Huntington streets were filled with mud 
during rainy weather and dust during dry weather. 
Few of the streets were paved. Houses were few 
to the block and conducting a house-to-house sale 
of baker’s bread was no small task in itself. One 
advantage, though, was paramount—the manufac- 
turer needed no survey or check-up to determine 
how well his customers liked his products. 


Heiner’s Bakery started business in one room in 
the old Central Hotel building back in the days when 
it was the pride of every housewife to bake her 
own bread. The Central 
Hotel building still stands 
on the southwest corner 
of Adams Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, West. Hein- 
er’s Bakery, however, is 
housed in a modern plant 
at 1321 Washington Ave- 
nue. 

Competing with the pride 
of every housewife, going 
from door to door with a 
basket of freshly baked 
bread, C. W. Heiner early 
learned the importance of 
baking a better loaf of 
bread if his business was to 
survive. Long, weary hours 
of baking, then out with a 
one-horse wagon to sell his 
wares. These are the mem- 
ories of C. W. Heiner. 

Recalling the days when 
two horses replaced the 
single one and a nice, new 
wagon with the name 
“Heiner’s Milk Bread” 
boldly painted on each side, 
took the place of the old 
wagon; hauling bread up 
and down the streets of 
Huntington—these are also 
nleasant memories of the 
Heiners. For Mrs. Heiner 
also helped. Besides rear- 
ing her family, she helped out in the bakery in 
those davs. She helped wait on the trade that came 
to the bakery, too. 


C. W. HEINER 


Today, Heiner’s Bakery is a big industry. Housed 
in a modern plant, with the finest machinery ob- 
tainable and a widespread acceptance of its products, 
Heiner’s is still anxious to know how well folks like 
its breads. That’s why careful checks are made 
with the driver-salesmen who sell Heiner’s Bread 
to retailers over a 50-mile territory. Making the 
best bread possible is still the aim of Heiner’s. 


Specially-built bread trucks, manned by carefully 
trained driver-salesmen, deliver thousands of loaves 
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HEINER’S DELIVERY SERVICE 
ABOUT 1913 


every week to every town and hamlet in the tri- 
state district. A whole week’s baking of the days 
when GC. W. Heiner started in the business back in 
1905 could be lost in one of the modern trucks now 
hauling the several types of bread baked by Heiner’s. 
The bakery uses 21 trucks in its business and, in 
addition, several areas are served through specially 
selected truck routes. 

C. W. Heiner and his wife are no longer active 
in the business. Management of the concern is 
vested in Earl Heiner, a son, who grew up in the 
bakery. Young Mr. Heiner worked in the various 
departments of the bakery and as a driver-salesman 
for the company. He, too, learned to evaluate the 
likes and dislikes of bread consumers. 

Because Heiner’s maintains close contact with its 
retailers and the consumers of bread, the bakery 
enjoys a customer good-will that is immensely val- 
uable. As the oldest bakery in Huntington, Heiner’s 
reputation for baking good bread is jealously 
guarded. Maintenance of quality regardless of cost 
has been the policy of the concern since those days 
when C. W. Heiner learned the hard way how to 
satisfy customers. 

Heiner’s Bakery sells only through retail out- 
lets. In the retail grocery field it sells only to the 
independent grocer. The bakery follows this policy 
because it strives to get as close to the bread con- 
sumer as possible. Heiner’s feels that the independ- 
ent grocer has the responsibility of pleasing his cus- 
tomers if he is to stay in business. Heiner’s experi- 
ence shows that the independent grocer is closer to 
his trade. Breads and rolls baked by Heiner are 
also sold to restaurants and hotels. 

It has been estimated that fully one-third of the 
homes in the 50-mile Huntington territory serve 
Heiner’s Bread at least once daily. Arriving at a 
definite figure would be difficult. One thing is cer- 
tain, however, a lot of Heiner’s Bread is eaten in 
the tri-state district because a lot of Heiner’s Bread 
—aptly named Good Bread—is baked daily. 


GUYAN CREAMERY CO.* 


While the Guyan Creamery Company is still only 
a quarter of a century old, this organization has 
had an important part in the health development of 
Huntington. For many years much of the milk con- 
sumed by Huntingtonians has been processed in its 
modern plant. The Guyan Creamery Company has 
been a leader in the safe processing of milk for 
Huntington from the beginning of its business his- 
tory. 


The Guyan Creamery Company was started in 
1921 as a partnership business when C. H. Hayman 
and B. L. Wilson, the latter an employee of the old 
Huntington Creamery Company, opened a creamery 
plant with antiquated but reliable machinery. In 
1922 the interests of Mr. Hayman were purchased 
by Mr. Wilson who continued to operate the busi- 
ness. The company is now incorporated with Mr. 
Wilson as president and general manager. 


The importance of the producer of raw milk was 
recognized by Mr. Wilson from the first and a long 
range program of development was planned by the 
creamery. Instead of jockeying with the then older 
and established creameries for the milk produced 
by the few dairymen of the area, the creamery man- 
agement set out to interest new farmers in the pro- 
duction of raw milk. Within a short time the com- 
pany found itself able to supply its constantly in- 
creasing business with a distinctive type of milk 
from new and interested producers. 


Early in its business history, Guyan Creamery 
adopted the slogan, “Safe Milk,” and through the 
years of its operation every effort has been directed 
toward the fulfillment of that phrase. Since the 
company was founded, the plant has been remodelled 
to fit the growing needs of its customers, and to- 
day’s plant is the sixth entirely new plant overated 
by Guyan. As new machinery developments were 
announced by plant manufacturers, Guyan Cream- 
ery quietly installed the modern equipment, with- 
out fanfare or public announcements, so that its 
customers could be served better. 


The present Guyan Creamery plant has a daily 
production cavacity of 24,000 quarts or 6,000 gal- 
lons. Milk is brought to the creamery from huge re- 
ceiving plants, strategically located in producing 
areas up to 100 miles from Huntington. From the 
receiving stations the milk is trucked to the cream- 
ery plant at 519 Bridge Street, where it is sampled, 
weighed and tested to be sure that the raw product 
meets the exacting standards set up by Guyan. 


From the receiving room, the milk goes through 
the intricate process of pasteurization. It is first 
strained through fine mesh to remove foreign mat- 
ter, then through carefully cleaned and sterilized 
machinery, where every germ is destroyed. After 
each run of milk through the pasteurizing equip- 
ment, the pipes are completely dismantled and scrub- 
bed inside and out. This dismantling process and 
cleaning takes place several times daily. 
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After the pasteurizing process, the milk flows 
through a cooling system that brings the tempera- 
ture of the milk down from the heat of pasteuriza- 
tion. Following the automatic process of bottling, 
the milk is stored in a low temperature vault so that 
when it reaches the tables of consumers it is fresh 
and sweet. Before the milk is bottled, however, 
another process just as important as proper care 
of the milk must be followed through. Milk must 
be placed in clean bottles in order to insure the 
utmost in safety. 


Washing thirty to fifty thousand bottles a day 
would be quite a chore if the washings were per- 
formed by hand. At Guyan Creamery this task is 
performed by giant machines that cleanse and 
sterilize each bottle. This machine, performing 
with almost human skill, washes and sterilizes by 
the hour. From the washing machine, the empty 
bottles go on to the bottling machine where another 
almost human machine fills and caps them. Still 
on a moving belt, the milk is carried to the huge 
refrigerated storage vault, there to await the load- 
ing of trucks and wagon early the next morning. 


Surplus milk is used to make ice cream mixes 
for the Guyan Dairy Stores, where ice cream and 
milk products are retailed. There are nine of these 
stores, conveniently located in different sections of 
Huntington. Store No. 1 is located in the creamery 
plant. Numbers 2 to 7, respectively, are located 
at 526 Fourteenth Street West, 910 Fifth Street 
West, Corner Norway Avenue and Sycamore Street, 
2620 Eighth Avenue, 1201 Sixteenth Street, and 
2887 Fifth Avenue. 


The Guyan Creamery Company serves Hunting- 
ton, Ceredo, Kenova, Wayne and Milton. In Hunt- 
ington most of the house-to-house deliveries are 
made from horse-drawn wagons. At more distant 
points trucks are used. Guyan Creamery milk is 
retailed through most of the stores in the tri-state 
region and is the same fresh, safe milk that is de- 
livered daily to individual consumers. 


Intricacies of the milk business make Guyan 
Creamery interesting to all tvpes of people. For 
years the company conducted tours through its 
plants and to the farms of producers. The incep- 
tion of World War II stopped such tours, but the 
management expects to resume these visits as soon 
as practical. Visitors are alwavs impressed with 
the manufacturing processes. They are also im- 
pressed with the many specialists employed in the 
main plant. Technicians are required for the sam- 
pling and testing of milk. Trained men are neces- 
sary for the processing and delivery of milk to the 
consumer. 


Through every process runs the over-all aim of 
the creamery. Milk must be safe! No chances can 
be taken with the lives of thousands who depend 
upon Guyan Creamery for their daily milk require- 
ments. Beginning with the producer of raw milk 
and continuing on through the various plant opera- 
tions and on to the doorsteps of the consumers, the 


ever present slogan of “Safe Milk’? is hammered 
home by each and every individual on the company 
payroll. 

Seven days a week the process of pasteurizing 
and clarifying milk goes on at Guyan Creamery. It 
is a never-ending process. Once the day’s run is 
ended, preparations for the next day must be made. 
Huntington and the tri-state district must have its 
supply of safe milk regardless of the vagaries of 
the weather. In this endless process of collecting 
the raw material, manufacturing and delivering the 
finished product hundreds of men and women are 
engaged so that the young, the old and the middle- 
aged can have its daily supply of Safe Guyan Cream- 
ery Milk. 


tax ha ayers “ede Kah? Jin 
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BORDEN’S 


The Kennedy Dairy Company organized in Aug- 
ust, 1930, completed the building shown below in 
April, 1937. On April 1, 1941, the Kennedy Dairy 
Company was acquired by the Borden Company and 
the latter company has enjoyed a steady growth 
since its beginning and is now operating one of the 
largest and most modern dairies in West Virginia. 
Besides bottling and pasteurizing milk and milk 
products, the Borden Company, 12th Street and 
Eighth Avenue, also manufactures ice cream which 
is distributed over most of southern West Virginia. 


BORDEN’S HUNTINGTON PLANT 
Twelfth Street and Highth Avenue 


Pasteurized Dairy Products 
Ice Cream and Sherbets 


Huntington's Retail Trade 


Huntington’s retailers have always played an im- 
portant part in its community and business life. The 
Slogan “‘Huntington is a good place to trade’ was 


adopted early and is still good and the volume of 
retail business for the year 1945 indicates that the 
folks of the tri-state region believe the slogan is 
true. With a population of 85,500 the city had: 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME—1945—SALES MANAGEMENT ESTIMATES 


Per Capit 
Gross Dollars | Net Dollars % % eee 
ie te oh Oe Ratio to Ratio to 
Thousands Thousands State USA Dollars State ace 
114,045 106,950 8.22 .080 1,304 174 126 
Civil Retail Sales 1945 
Population Sales Management Est. Mnhioles 
Gonnt Local Est. 4 : Three Store Gps. sale 
NS): 1-1-1944 Dollars ‘ eB in thousands $ Sales 
in ) 0) 
et ee Thousands! State} USA | Food Pris Drug AES 
Huntington |Cabell-Wayne| 82.0 | 4.73 .064 54,243 TOceE Oo Mebb so 74,602 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


These figures are not the last word but will con- 
tinue to grow. They are impressive because 75 years 
ago Huntington started ‘from a standing start’ and 
the growth in volume of the retail sales has been 
steady and consistent. Retailers recognized the pos- 
sibilities in the new city and were on the ground 
before the city was organized. They began busi- 
ness in small storerooms lighted with oil lamps 
fronting on unpaved streets, which in winter were 
impassable and in summer terribly dusty. In 1883 
Huntington’s first telephone was installed in Her- 
man Jenkins store on Third Avenue between Ninth 
and Tenth Streets and Mr. Jenkins gave a dinner 
to a number of Huntingtonians, including John Hooe 
Russel, President of the Huntington Bank, T. L. 
Chapman, master mechanic of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Shops, A. J. Roseberry of the Guyan- 
dotte Woolen Mills, and others to witness a demon- 
stration of this new invention. 


Electric street lighting came in 1886 and street 
pavement began in the early 1890’s. The retailers 
kept abreast of the time but the retail stores were 
not generally lighted by electricity. 

At the turn of the century natural gas was 
brought to the city and in a short time this gas with 
Welsbach mantles was in general use for store light- 
ing, the type of lighting that continued until the 
splendid supply of cheap electricity made electricity 
the ideal light. Store buildings and merchandising 
methods have continued to improve and today in the 
grocery line there are super markets and smaller 
markets carrying the best lines. There are up-to- 
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J. L. CRIDER DRUG STORE 
One of Huntington’s Earliest Retail Establishments 


the-minute drug stores, some nationally and some 
individually owned. Department stores and stores 
large and small, all carrying the best lines in their 
respective fields at fair prices. 


There is a merchants’ association that takes an 
important part in civic matters and not the least 
of its activities is its street lighting and Christmas 
decoration that gives the city a Christmas look. 
From the vantage point of 75 years we wonder of 
the men who made the start and those who carried 
on through the years. 


Before Huntington was incorporated E. T. Mitch- 
ell and his sons, A. P. and Ike, had a general store 
near the river landing on what is now Second Ave- 
nue near Seventh Street and in this store was the 
Maple Grove postoffice and A. P. Mitchell was 
postmaster. Sometime during the month of May, 
1871, the name of the postoffice was changed to 
Huntington. M. H. Brooks on April 28, 1871, bought 
Lot 11, block 92, fronting on Second Avenue, which 
was the first lot sold in the city, and erected a build- 
ing and opened a drug store. He was named post- 
master and the postoffice was moved into his build- 
ing. W. H. H. Holswade worked in the office as a 
clerk. 


In the next month, Dr. J. O. Wall built a frame 
building on Third Avenue at Eighth Street and 
opened a drug store. J. L. Crider came from Ohio 
and had a drug store at 1040 Third Avenue for a 
third of a century. Bill Keefe began as a clerk in 
Brooks’ drugstore and sometimes in a partnership 
and sometimes as an individual was in the drug 
business until after the turn of the century. T. N. 
Boggess, a splendid citizen, spent his life in the drug 
business and his name is still used by the individuals 
who succeeded him. The next drug men were W. S. 
Vinson and John Lowry. Herman Wild came in 
1902 and for some years under the firm name of 
Wild and Boette carried on a business in the old 
Florentine Building and later as the Wild Drug 
Company on the west side of Ninth Street. U. G. 
Wriston was a successful druggist. Then came the 
men of the present generation, together with some 
of the nationally owned stores. 


From New England in 1871 came B. W. Foster. 
the Parsons and the Sandborns. B. W. Foster and 
C. F. Parsons opened hardware stores on Third 
Avenue at Ninth Street diagonally across from each 
other and these businesses still continue. A. J. 
Enslow came from Wheelersburg, Ohio. B. T. Davis, 
Le SoGariand. Oe O7.V ia swat Dulles aay cay er 
lander, Felix Ware, and George Cullen came from 
Virginia traveling by rail to White Sulphur and by 
stage to Huntington. Davis opened a drug store 
and continued in this business until the end of his 
life. T. S. Garland was a successful merchant and 
was several times mayor of Huntington. Via for a 
time was wharf master and then engaged in the 
restaurant business. W. H. Bull was a groceryman 
and served as mayor. Verlander and his father-in- 
law, Rock, were grocerymen. George Cullen was a 
jeweler and served as mayor. He sold to Frank 
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Huff, who was followed by Glen Hilton, and at Hil- 
ton’s death C. M. Wallace took over the business. 
Felix Ware built the Continental Hotel on Second 
Avenue at Eighth Street and was in the hotel busi- 
ness for many years. John Hooe Russel came from 
Alabama and in partnership with Erskine Miller, 
a prominent coal operator from Staunton, Virginia, 
had a grocery store on Third Avenue just west of 
Tenth Street until 1875 when Russel went into the 
banking business. 

In 1872 Sam Gideon came from Illinois and em- 
barked in the clothing business. He was a public 
spirited citizen and continued in business until his 
death in 1923. L. Doolittle, who was the father of 
E. S. Doolittle, circuit judge, and F. L. Doolittle, 
county clerk, came from New York in 1872 and for 
many years engaged in the grocery business. Laid- 
ley and Johnson had a grocery store on the south- 
east corner of Third Avenue at Tenth Street, and 
Simeon Hall had a grocery on Third Avenue near 
Eighth Street. John Q. Adams had a grocery store 
on the southside of Third Avenue between Eighth 
and Ninth Streets and continued in business until 
1890 when he sold out to C. C. Remlee, who con- 
tinued in the business for a number of years. F. J. 
Harmison had a number of stores in the Ohio Val- 
ley, one of which was at Guyandotte. He moved the 
Guyandotte store to Huntington and a few years 
later the firm became Harmison and Jack, and then 
R. A. Jack and Company. In this store a number of 
men who later became prominent merchants had 
their training, among them John W. Valentine, W. H. 
Newcomb, and W. B. Wilson. 


D. E. Abbott, who became one of Huntington’s 
first citizens, drove H. Chester Parson’s horses from 
Vermont to Huntington, completed his education at 
Marshall College and started as a photographer. His 
business grew to such a point that he began to en- 
large pictures and added thereto a framing depart- 
ment. This business was incorporated as D. E. Ab- 
bott and Company and later located in West Hunt- 
ington. 


John Henry Cammack came in 1878 and engaged 
in the clothing business until the early 1890’s, when 
he entered the real estate business with J. N. Potts. 
J. N. Potts was in the grocery business at an early 
date and in 1887 sold out to C. A. Boxley. who con- 
tinued in this business until the turn of the cen- 
tury, and then became a railroad contractor. N. C. 
Petit was in the coal and ice business. Margaret Lal- 
lance, a widow from Meigs County, Ohio, had a 
millinery shoo and a number of her sons became 
active business men. Adoloh. Conrad, Lewis, and 
William Molter, fine German neople, came early. 
Adolph had a bakery on Third Avenue above Tenth 
Street, and Conrad had a bakery on Third Avenue 
between Eighth and Ninth Streets, which some 
twenty years later he sold to Joe Fleckenstein. 
Thomas Archer arrived in October, 1871. and for 
six years had a retail coal business. After his death 
his wife, Frances Mather Archer, carried on the 
business. Robert T. Harvey came in the 70’s and 


along with his sons, Clayte and H. C., engaged in 
business as Robert T. Harvey and Sons. This con- 
tinued until about 1880 when H. C. Harvey em- 
barked in the clothing business and later organized 
what is now Hagen, Ratcliff and Company. Eman- 
uel Biern came in 1882 and for a few years was in 
partnership with his brother-in-law, Jacob Fried- 
man, who moved to Charleston, and another brother- 
in-law, Julius, became the partner, which continued 
until Mr. Biern’s death in 1925. 


In 1883 T. S. Scanlon came and had a shoe store 
which he sold, to engage in contracting. Jacob Zieg- 
ler, as will appear from an old photograph, had a 
store on Third Avenue at Tenth Street. In 1884, 
G. A. Northcott came and was in the clothing busi- 
ness for almost fifty years, sometimes as an in- 
dividual and other times as a member of a firm. His 
first partner was Heath Kelly. Later the firm be- 
came Northcott and Buffington and then Northcott, 
Tate and Hagy Company. 


In 1885 Hugh Bowen and his kinsman Y. B. Davis 
and Walter, a son, formed the partnership of Bowen, 
Davis & Company and carried on a meat business 
on Third Avenue. This business was later in- 
corporated and was operated successfully until 1933. 


Mike and Julius Broh came in 1887 and were 
successful retailers and were among Huntington’s 
leading business men. Joseph R. Gallick had a book 
store. In 1887, Peter Baer opened a five and ten 
cent store. In 1889, Paul Dober, a German-born citi- 
zen, came to Huntington and was in the clothing 
business until his death during the present year. 
Joseph R. Damron had a feed store on the Bowery 
for nearly half a century. James E. Johnston and 
J. Alden Emmons were in the furniture business 
for a few years. Mr. Emmons retired and Johnston 
continued in the business until his death. Dan A. 
Mossman began as a coal and ice merchant and 
after he was well established he was joined by his 
two brothers, John and G. M.. and engaged in the 
business of builders suvnlies. The business was in- 
corporated as Mossman Brothers Company and con- 
tinued until a few years ago. Dan. A. and G. Mott 
Mossman were active in civic affairs. 


Frank Marchetti and Pete Biagi had a fruit store 
on the east side of Ninth Street for many years and 
John A. Jones for many years had the leading music 
store in the tri-state region. G. C. Ricketts onened 
a retail grocery store in the late 1880’s and was in 
business some thirty years. W. B. Wilson was a 
successful grocer and became one of Huntington’s 
outstanding business men. Perhaps the oldest re- 
tailer in the retail business today is George H. 
Wright, the clothier who more than once was voted 
the best dressed man in the United States. 


At the turn of the century Jim Brackman began 
to peddle “hot dogs’ in a big tin container. His 
business grew and he acquired a street wagon and 
then a store. Jim succeeded in a big way and since 
his death his son, Howard, carries on. 


That part of the city centering on Third Avenue 
and Twentieth Street developed after the downtown 
section and was for a time a small business com- 
munity of its own. L. J. Ashworth, who came from 
Putnam County in 1888, was a merchant and at- 
tained first rank as a citizen. James Biernbaum, 
who began as a peddler, was a successful merchant. 
Alex Gilbert had a retail hardware store. L. V. 
Waugh first and a little later Hague & Plymale 
were successful merchants. C. A. Yates was a drug- 
gist. 


B. T. DAVIS DRUG STORE 


The B. T. Davis Drug Store is not only the oldest 
drug store in Huntington, but a store that from the 
same location since 1884 has seen the city grow. 


Ben T. Davis came from Virginia in 1871 — he 
traveled by railroad to White Sulphur and thence by 
stage to Charleston and by railroad from Charles- 
ton to Huntington. He opened a drug store on Sec- 
ond Avenue, which was then the principal business 
street, and continued in that location until 1883 
when his store was destroyed by fire. The next year 
he bought the lot on the suutheast corner of Eighth 
Street and Third Avenue and erected the Davis 
Opera House and had his drug store in one of the 
rooms on the ground floor. This opera house was 
replaced in 1892 by the Davis Theater, but Ben 
Davis still reserved a room on the ground floor for 
his drug store and continued his business therein. 
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B. Ty DAVIS, SR. 


NIcK VALAVANIS 


Although Ben T. Davis has long since gone to his 
reward, the B. T. Davis drug store carries on, just 
as he did. It is now under the ownership of one of 
Huntington’s aggressive younger businessmen, 
Nicholas Valavanis. 


INTERIOR OF B. T. DAVIS DRUG STORE 


W. H. H. HOLSWADE* 


William Henry Harrison Holswade was born in 
Lewis County but was reared in Roane County, West 
Virginia. He was educated in the common schools 
and taught school for several terms. He came to 
Cabell County in 1869, attended Marshall College 
and was then employed as a clerk in the Huntington 
Post Office. After a time he bought a half interest 
in a building and began the business of selling 
cigars, tobacco, newspapers, etc. In 1875 he formed 
a partnership with J. H. Poage and opened a furni- 
ture store at 945 Third Avenue. Two years later he 
bought Poage’s interest and conducted this busi- 
ness until the time of his death when his son, James 
Frederick Holswade succeeded to the business. It 
was continued until 1915 when it was sold out and 
the property leased to the S. 8. Kresge Company. 
W. H. H. Holswade was a member and officer of 
the First Presbyterian Church. He was active in 
Masonic circles and for a time was the only 33rd 
degree Mason in southern West Virginia. He had the 
distinction in 1895 of being Grand Commander of 
the Knights Templar of the State. He was an Odd 
Fellow, a past president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a member of the board of education. He 
read extensively and was interested in education. He 
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married Georgella Gallaher and had two children, 
one whom died in infancy, and a son, James Fred- 
erick Holswade. 


James Frederick Holswade was educated in the 
Huntington public schools and Marshall College. He 
became associated with his father in the furniture 
business and after this business was disposed of he 
was interested in the banking business. He was also 
active in the real estate business and one of his de- 
velopments was Holswade Park. Like his father, 
he was an active Mason, an Elk, served as city 
councilman, was a director of The First Huntington 
National Bank, president of the Security Finance 
Company, and a Deacon in the First Presbyterian 
Church. He died in January, 1942. In 1905, he had 
married Daisy Leona Staats, who was a native of 
Ravenswood, West Virginia, and had come to Hunt- 
ington in 1903. She was an active member of a num- 
ber of patriotic societies, being an honorary life 
regent of Buford Chapter, DAR, State President of 
the Daughters of 1812, was on the National Execu- 
tive Council of this organization, Chairman of the 
Cabell County Committee of Colonial Dames, and 
a member of the First Presbyterian Church. She 
died on March 31, 1946. 


To this union were born four children, Lucile 
Holswade, Katherine Holswade, Harry C. Holswade, 
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WH.A.HOLSWADE. 


HOLSWADE BUILDING 
945 Third Avenue 


and James F. Holswade, Jr. The last two are ac- 
tive young btfsiness men in the city and bid fair to 
follow in the footsteps of their father and grand- 
father. The daughters are married and reside in 
New York City. 


C. M. LOVE & CO.* 


Cabell County has attracted the attention of many 
corporations and capitalists from every part of the 
country. We share with these the blessings of a 
happy, busy metropolis. Not without honor, how- 
ever, are many native born institutions entirely 
Cabell countian from their inception. 


Soon after Revolutionary days the lure of the 
Ohio Valley attracted a clan of sturdy industrious 
immigrants known as the “Love Family.” Inter- 
woven into early county history stands prominently 
the family name of “LOVE” and sleeping in our 
soil are many heroes of Revolution and other wars 
who did honor to this family name. 

In Grant District in 1869 was born Charles Marion 
Love, a son of T. A. Love, one of the County’s out- 
standing countrymen. In this rural setting, C. M. 
Love was early and diligently taught the fine art 
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of fair play, give and take, hard work, long hours, 
equality and justice, true values, which are bitter 
hard lessons to learn under most other environ- 
ments. Mr. Love was educated in Cabell County 
schools and Marshall College. In 1896 Mr. Love mar- 
ried Minnie Elizabeth Moore, daughter of Samuel 
and Jennie (Love) Moore of Huntington. This union 
was blessed with seven children, Samuel A. Love, 
New York City, Anne Love Keeler, Huntington, 
W. Va., Charles M. Love, Jr., Charleston, W. Va., 
Jennie Love Christian, Huntington, W. Va., Mary 
Moore Love Daley, Charleston, W. Va., Minnie 
Moore Love Hawes, Bronxville, N. Y., Daniel V. 
Love, Huntington, W. Va. All of these children are 


Cy M: LOVE 


married and have children of their own. He en- 
tered the business world in 1890, being associated 
with a coal company in the Kanawha Valley. Two 
years later he returned to his native county and was 
employed by the Foster Hardware Company. Dur- 
ing this association was born within his soul an 
urge, an inspiration, a quickening impulse to estab- 
lish a new business, directed by his own awakened 
zeal to become a part of the greater Huntington to 
be. With this inspiration, he in 1910 established 
the firm which bears his name. 

During the early years of the Corporation’s life, 
C. M. LOVE & CO. featured largely the new labor 
and time-saving devices for rural life so rapidly de- 


veloping during that period. These included dairy, 
orchard, poultry and bee equipment. With the rapid 
development of Huntington and this community, 
CG. M. Love & Company has also expanded and today 
enjoys a large sales volume in seeds, insecticides and 
garden sundries. A big paint and varnish depart- 
ment is maintained. Hardware and maintenance 
equipment for a big city populace is carried as well 
as supplies for out-of-town trade, which is con- 
stantly drawn to Greater Huntington from distant 
areas. The present president of the Company is 
Earl B. Pryor, who became associated with the 
Company in 1913. Mr. Pryor succeeded to the pres- 
idency of the Company after the death of Mr. Love 
on February 8, 1944. 

Above any type or kind uf merchandise distributed 
by C. M. Love & Company stands the ideals and in- 
tegrity of the Company’s founder. These principles 
are rigidly enforced by Mr. Pryor and by the sons 
of C. M. Love, the present Vice President, Daniel V. 
Love and C. M. Love, Jr., secretary and treasurer. 

As a token of esteem for their father and his 
ethics and a guiding principle for officers of the 
Company to come, they have written into minutes 
of the Corporation: “Here stands a challenge to all 
succeeding officers of this Corporation which we 
trust can be passed on from one to another as long 
as this Corporation endowed with so rich a heritage 
shall endure.” 


W. M. PRINDLE 


W. M. Prindle is one of Huntington’s successful 
business men. He has grown old gracefully, acquired 
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W. M. PRINDLE & CO. BUILDING 
South Side of Third Avenue East of Ninth Street 


a competency, and has enough private business to 
keep him occupied. He is a life member of the Elks 
and is a frequent visitor to the Elks Club where he 
is affectionately greeted as “Uncle Bill.” 


R. S. PRINDLE W. M. PRINDLE 


W. M. Prindle came to Huntington from Fairfield 
County, Ohio, in 1887, and started in a small way. 
in the furniture business. By 1892 he was “on the 
way” and was joined by his brother, R. 8. Prindle. 
They formed a partnership of W. M. Prindle & Com- 
pany and opened an installment furniture house with 
an office and sample room in the Molter Block on 
the south side of Third Avenue just west of Ninth 
Street. The business grew and by 1895 it occupied the 
east store room in the Sutphin Block, now 905 Third 
Avenue, and by the turn of the century was using 
all of the upstairs above the three store rooms in 
that block. In 1903 the business was incorporated as 
the Prindle Furniture Company and a branch store 
was opened at Charleston and one at Portsmouth, 
Ohio. In 1911, W. M. Prindle sold his interest in 
the Prindle Furniture Company to R. 8S. Prindle, who 
continued the business until 1922. R. S. Prindle 
married first Jennie C. Carpenter and to this union 
was born a daughter, Elizabeth. He married second 
Gertrude Callahan. He died in November, 1938, sur- 
vived by his daughter and his second wife. 


W. M. Prindle was elected city commissioner in 
1915 and served until mid-year 1918. He acquired 
valuable real estate in the south side of Huntington, 
which included the site of Fairfield Stadium, and 
engaged successfully in the sand and gravel business 
until the growth of the city prevented further min- 
ing operations in that area. He married Lula H. 
Snell, who died several years ago. To this union 
was born a daughter, Ruth, who is now Mrs. Basil 
Burton and has several children, of whom ‘Uncle 
Bill’ is extremely proud. 


CALEB C. DUSENBERRY 


CALEB C. DUSENBERRY 


Caleb C. Dusenberry was born in New York City 
in 1855 and died in Huntington on July 16, 1929. 
He came with his family to a farm near Dusen- 
berry Dam, Cabell County, when nine years old. 
Sad afterwards the family located at Guyan- 

otte. 

Caleb attended the county schools and Marshall 
College. At an early age he entered the mercantile 
business in Huntington and for many years han- 
dled building supplies in a store located in the 
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Micheals Building on Third Avenue between Elev- 
enth and Twelfth Streets, but in the later years 
of his life he was interested in the wholesale 
grocery business. 


Mr. Dusenberry was made a mason in 1879 and 
was active in masonry throughout his life. He was 
an early Commander of Huntington Commandry 
Number 9, Knights Templar, and Grand Commander 
of West Virginia in 1920-21. He was Grand Patron 
of the Eastern Star, and Vice President of the Hunt- 
ington Masonic Temple Association. 


ANDERSON NEWCOMB CO. 


The men who founded The Anderson Newcomb 
Company had their training under merchants who 
began business with the birth of the city. T. 8S. Gar- 
land came from Virginia in 1871 and engaged in 
business with his brother-in-law, P. C. Buffington, 
until 1875, when Gar- 
land bought out the 
Buffington interest. 
Mr. Garland contin- 
ued alone until 1887, 
and then for three 
years in partnership 
with John W. Valen- 
tine. 

F. J. Harmison who 
had a number of 
stores along the Ohio 
River, moved a store 
from Guyandotte to 
Huntington in 1871, 
and a_ short time 
thereafter R. A. Jack 
entered his employ- 
ment as clerk. Jack 
continued with Harm- 
ison until 1876, when 
Fe eahiey 2 A he bought an interest 
JOHN W. VALENTINE in the business and 

; became a_ partner. 
This partnership continued until 1885, when Mr. 
Jack bought out Harmison’s interest and conducted 
the business in his own name until his death. 

Jack’s store was on the north side of Third Ave- 
nue between Ninth and Tenth Streets, and among 
his employes were John W. Valentine and W. H. 
Newcomb. In September, 1895, these two men 
formed a partnership of Valentine and Newcomb, 


VALENTINE & NEWCOMB 
E. Side of 9th Street North of 31 Alley 


and began business in a storeroom on the east side 
of Ninth Street just north of three and a half alley. 
They continued in this location until 1902, when the 
firm purchased a lot fronting sixty feet on the 
south side of Third Avenue between Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, and erected thereon a three-story 
building. This building was incorporated under the 
name of Valentine, Newcomb and Carder, but Car- 
der did not remain in the business long. In January, 
1907, John W. Valentine sold his interest to E. G. 
Anderson of Portsmouth, Ohio, and the corporate 
name became The Anderson Newcomb Company. 
Mr. Anderson headed the company for just one 
year, when other business took him to Seattle, Wash- 
ington. His brother, Charles N. Anderson, of Ports- 
mouth, bought his interest in the store, and con- 
tinued as its president until his death in January, 


W. H. NEWCOMB 


CHARLES N. ANDERSON 
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ANDERSON NEWCOMB COMPANY, 927 Third Avenue 


president and _ vice _ presi- 
dent respectively. Mr. Long 
is also treasurer, and William 
B. Newcomb is secretary. 
Expansion of the building 
has kept pace with the growth 
of the business. In 1913, a 
plot of land 30 by 60 feet was 
rented from Julius Broh, on 
which was erected a three- 
story annex. Seven years 
later, three stories were added 
to the original three. Display 
windows were remodeled and 
enlarged in 1928, and a new 


elevator tower was built in 
19388. 


From five employees in 
1894, the number has grown 
in little more than half a cen- 
tury to approximately 250 
regular employees, of whom 
about 50 per cent are en- 
gaged in various service de- 
partments of the organiza- 
tion, aside from sales work. 

Employer - employee rela- 
tions have always been par- 
ticularly harmonious. In 1936, 
Anderson Newcomb inaug- 
urated an employees’ profit- 
sharing plan, the first retail 
store in the United States to 
operate on such a basis. Em- 
ployees of five-year tenure or 
longer receive a larger pro- 
portionate share than newer 
members. The pension sys- 
tem insuring retirement in- 
come of older employees was 
effected in 1934. Every em- 
ployee of one year’s service 
or more receives annually a 
two week’s vacation with pay, 
while those with ten years or 
more, receive variously one 
to two weeks’ additional va- 
eation during the winter 
months. 

Starting primarily as a dry 
goods store, Anderson New- 
comb broadened its lines as 
the business grew. Women’s 
ready-to-wear and accessories, 
men’s furnishings, children’s 
wear, furniture, appliances, 
housewares, a beauty sa- 
lon and photographic studio 


1926. He was succeeded by W. H. Newcomb, who are among its well established departments. 

remained as executive head of the business until Throughout its history as a Huntington institu- 
1931, when he sold his interest, and moved to Penn- tion, Anderson Newcomb has maintained high 
sylvania. In the meantime, W. B. Anderson, Jr., and standards of quality merchandise, and a reputation 


John W. Long, who joined the store in 1921, became for fair and honest dealing. 
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C. F. REUSCHLEIN 


The store of Charles F. Reuschlein at 316 Ninth 
Street is one of the most attractive in the tri-state 
region. The furnishings, fixtures, stock of fine 
silverware, jewelry, china, and glassware is in keep- 
ing with the store. It is the oldest store of its kind 
in Huntington. In September, 1892, H. J. Homrich 
came from Martinsburg, West Virginia, and began 
business in a storeroom on Third Avenue just east 
of Ninth Street. From the start he handled only 
the best in the jewelry line and catered to the better 
trade. His business grew and prospered and in 1914 
he bought property on the east side of Ninth Street 
and built the present store building. 


Charles F. Reuschlein came from Cumberland, 
Maryland, in July, 1901, and was associated in the 
business with Mr. Homrich until he retired Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, when Mr. Reuschlein took over the 
business. He maintains its high standard and en- 
joys the patronage of discriminating buyers of the 
tri-state district. 


C. F. REUSCHLEIN 


INTERIOR VIEW REUSCHLEIN STORE, 316 Ninth Street 
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BRADSHAW-DIEHL COMPANY* 


The Bradshaw-Diehl Company had its beginning 
in 1915 when J. R. McMahon and H. T. Diehl em- 
barked in the retail dry goods business under the 
name of McMahon-Diehl Company. They chose for 
their location a store room on the south side of 
Third Avenue above Tenth Street. 


The business was incorporated in 1917 and took 
over several adjoining properties, including the Odd 
Fellows Building on the corner of Tenth Street. 


Mr. McMahon died suddenly in 1922 and George 
D. Bradshaw bought an interest in the business. 
In 1926 the company name was changed to Brad- 
shaw-Diehl Company, just one year after the store 
had moved to its present location on the corner of 
Third Avenue and Tenth Street. 


ane 


In 1932, Mr. Bradshaw was elected mayor of the 
city and proved an able and faithful executive, serv- 
ing until June 1934. 


In 1940 Glenn Fargo acquired the controlling 
stock of the organization and took over as president 
and general manager. Mr. George Bradshaw serves 
as Chairman of the Board, H. T. Diehl, vice presi- 
dent, and V. N. Diehl, secretary-treasurer. 


Among the better known executives of the com- 
pany are A. N. Holtzworth, who has been with the 
store for more than a quarter of a century, and 
Thurston Johnson—two able merchandise managers 
who have contributed to the success of Bradshaw- 
Diehl. J. E. Kemen of Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently 
joined the staff in the new position of Controller. 


Under the leadership of Mr. Fargo the store, now 
31 years old, has made great strides and is today 
recognized as one of the outstanding institutions of 
its kind in the Tri-State Area. 
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HUNTINGTON DRY GOODS COMPANY 


Huntington Dry Goods Company is one of the 
largest and most popular department stores in the 
city. It had its beginning in 1923 when it took a 
long-time lease on the Foster Building, located at 
the southwest corner of Third Avenue and Ninth 
Street at a rental figure that astounded the local 
people. It made extended alterations to the building 
and opened up with three sales floors selling ready 
to wear and domestics. Later it expanded to four 
floors and added a furniture line. In April, 1944, it 
leased the three-story building on the east side of 
Ninth Street at Four and a half alley and moved its 
furniture department to the new location and estab- 
lished a complete home furnishing store. The fol- 
lowing August it remodeled the third floor and made 
it a complete department for children. 

From the beginning the Huntington Dry Goods 
Company has been a Huntington institution and 
many of its present employees have been with it 
since the store opened. I. Ben Romer, a native and 
popular Huntingtonian, was at the time of his death 
general manager of the store and after his death 
was succeeded by A. B. Seymour, the present gen- 
eral manager. The company has made plans to com- 
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THE FOSTER BUILDING 
S.W. Corner Third Avenue and Ninth Street 
Erected Circa 1894 


pletely remodel the Third Avenue store and when 
this is done, it will give the city a building of which 
it can be proud. 


THE PROPOSED HUNTINGTON DRY Goops STORE Ninth Street and Third Avenue 


THE O. J. MORRISON DEPARTMENT 
STORE COMPANY 


The O. J. Morrison Department Store Company, 
831-833 Fourth Avenue, in charge of Carroll O. 
Morrison, is one of Huntington’s leading depart- 
ment stores. It is in the center of Huntington’s 
retail section. In the basement is found a large and 
varied stock of kitchen utensils and home essentials. 
On the main floor are cosmetics, piece goods, men’s 
furnishings, sportswear, lingerie, and a shoe de- 
partment. On the second floor is the ready-to-wear 
and on the third floor are found home furnishings 
and furniture. 


The Huntington store is one of a group of stores 
controlled by Okey Johnson Morrison and like the 
other Morrison stores, it is ‘‘a commercial institu- 
tion of character.” The personality of O. J. Morrison 
is impressed on his stores and their growth and 
expansion have kept pace with the man. O. J. Mor- 
rison is of the sturdy Scotch breed that settled in 
the mountains of West Virginia long before the 
State had become famous for its production of coal, 
oil, and gas, and when turnpike roads were a dream. 
The Morrison family came to America at an early 
date and the progenitor of this branch of Morri- 
sons is Andrew, who was born on October 28, 1754, 

and died in Greenbrier County on October 15, 1845. 


In 1776 he married Elizabeth Taylor, who came 
from or near Winchester, Virginia, and moved to 
Greenbrier County. To this union were born ten 
children, four boys and six girls. The second child 
was William Morrison, who was born October 9, 
1779, in Greenbrier County and lived for a great 
many years near Frankford in that county. 


William Morrison was married twice and his sec- 
ond wife was Eliza Hoover Morrison, and after his 
second marriage he located in Braxton County. The 
youngest child born of his second wife was Gran- 
ville Price Morrison, who was born at Flatwoods, 
Braxton County, on May 28, 1839, and who was a 
vigorous and active man after he was more than 
ninety years of age. 


Granville Price Morrison located in Jackson 
County and on January 16, 1862, married Virginia 
Wolfe and to this couple were born twelve children, 
one of whom was O. J. Morrison, whose birth date 
was January 10, 1869. 


O. J. Morrison spent his boyhood on the farm but 
as he expressed it, he never liked farming and had 
a desire to clerk in a store or to become a black- 
smith. Family history records that his first sales 
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experience was obtained as a boy ten or twelve 
years old. There was a Fourth of July celebration 
on his father’s farm, so he built a stand, bought 
some lemons and sugar and made a supply of lemon- 
ade. His mother donated pies and cakes, all of which 
the boy sold at a profit and at the close of business 
that afternoon he found that he was $21 ahead. 
His mother refused to accept any payment for her 
pies and cakes, so the amount was clear profit. O. J.’s 
only extravagance of the day was to ask a neigh- 
bor girl to take a ride with him on an old-fashioned 
horse swing that was on the ground and for this he 
paid five cents. By the time O. J. had grown up 
he had accumulated some $200 and he formed 
a partnership with his brother-in-law, L. Maddox, 
and opened a small store at Kenna on the Ripley- 
Charleston Pike. While Maddox tended the store 
Morrison ran a peddler’s wagon over the hills and 
valleys of that neighborhood, exchanging goods for 
produce, and at the end of the year he bought his 
partner’s interest. 


About this time he married Cora Ann Harpold, 
the daughter of a prominent farmer at Kenna. 
Two years later he and his wife decided to seek 
broader fields and moved to Ripley in Jackson 
County and rented a small business room with two 
living rooms in the rear which they used as a home. 


The Ripley store prospered and at the end of 
seven years he opened a second store at Spencer. 
In 1910 a third store was opened in Charleston, 
West Virginia, which is today the headquarters of 
the Morrison stores, from which O. J. Morrison 
directs the enterprise. In 1920 the Burlow Opera 
House in Huntington was bought and made into a 
modern department store. In 1915 the O. J. Morri- 
son Department Store Company was established at 
its present address and three years later a store 
was opened at Logan, then a Fairmont store and a 
store at West Union, followed by the Morgantown 
store, and one at Clendenin. At the outset it was 
not the purpose of O. J. Morrison to create a chain 
of stores, but in each community he has impressed 
himself on the public and as a result of this im- 
pression he has incorporated his companies with no 
preferred stock, no bonded indebtedness, and the 
stockholders for the greater part are local people 
and a part of the community in which the stores are 
located. Included in the stockholders are some of 
the most representative men in the state. O. J. 
Morrison is probably one of the most publicized men 
in West Virginia. That his stores were organized 
by a native West Virginian is a source of pride to 
West Virginians. 
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KOPPERy 


A TYPICAL KOPPERS STORE 


KOPPERS STORES* 


Koppers Department Stores, a division of the 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates has grown from a 
group of three small coal company commissaries in 
1928 into West Virginia’s largest department stores 
system, and a leader in the industrial store field. 

In the years past, industrial enterprises operat- 
ing in isolated sections of the country found it neces- 
sary to provide company stores or commissaries to 
serve the needs of their employees. These stores 
were usually operated as a department of the mine 
or mill on a take it or leave it basis, with little re- 
gard for the customer’s likes or dislikes. Naturally, 
this attitude bred much dissatisfaction and nurtured 
downright hatred for company stores in general. 
The Koppers idea was to establish an independent 
retail organization, not subordinated by the mining 
operations—stores that would devote their time and 
effort to buying and selling merchandise, and pro- 
viding services required by customers, stores that 
were first rate in respect to type of merchandise 
carried, physical layout, credit policy, delivery serv- 
ice and all the other details associated with the best 
practices in modern merchandising. 

How well the plan has worked is evident in the 
rapid expansion of Koppers Stores. Today, in a 
2,000-mile trading area, the modern Kopvers Stores 
serve not only the company employees, but the gen- 
eral public as well. Thousands of families have 
found that the latest styles in wearing avparel ap- 
pear at Koppers Stores as soon as in the larger city 
stores. They find their favorite nationally adver- 
tised brands of food and government inspected meats 
-at competitive prices in Kovpers modern self-serve 
food markets. They know that they can buy on lib- 
eral terms a refrigerator, radio, washer, furniture. 
or for that matter, any one or more of scores of 
items generally sold on time. They know too, that 
Koppers Stores are prepared to give them free de- 
livery service if they wish. 

Koppers Stores are located on the main streets of 
thriving towns, as well as in small mining com- 
munities where they are the onlv devartment store 
in the vicinity and the source of most of the com- 
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munities’ supplies. Both the urban and rural Kop- 
pers Stores are served with the same type of mer- 
chandise and the fixtures and appointments are 
the best available in all cases. The Koppers Stores 
at Oceana, W. Va., which is a strictly farming-min- 
ing community, is considered one of the state’s 
finest. As expansion continues, stores in other in- 
dustrial areas are being considered to serve the 
needs of working people because this type of in- 
dividual is certainly not confined to the mining 
town. 

Early in 1929 the buying offices of Koppers Stores 
was established in the First Huntington National 
Bank Building. Four years later in 1933, the offi- 
ces were moved to occupy the entire 15th floor of 
the West Virginia Building where they remained 
until April, 1938. As the stores grew in number and 
in sales volume it became necessary to establish a 
Huntington warehouse as a center of operation. In 
1938, the present location of Koppers Stores buying 
office and warehouse at 611 Seventh Avenue was 
obtained. It is a large three-story firevroof build- 
ing, which serves as a distribution point for all types 
of merchandise, as well as a location for various 
non-selling activities vital to department store op- 
eration. 

Here, the merchandise department headed by the 
merchandise manager, includes the buyers, their 
clerical employees, the advertising, and sales pro- 
motion department. The buyers are specialists in 
certain types of merchandise and secure these items 
for all stores. Resident buyers in New York City 
also work in connection with the Huntington Office. 

The Sales Promotion Department prepares adver- 
tising copy, show cards and display material for the 
stores. This department is equinred with printing 
machinery and facilities for producing all types of 
displays. 

The non-selling departments, headed by the stores 
superintendent include those individuals who are 
concerned with personnel, repairs and maintenance, 
equipment, supplies, transportation and warehouse. 
The personnel department concerns itself with em- 
ployee training and welfare as well as interviewing 
all applications for employment with Koppers Stores. 


There is a construction manager in charge of build- 
ings maintenance and repair; an equipment man- 
ager who buys and cares for all equipment; a com- 
plete garage and repair shop to service the fleet of 
company trucks and automobiles as well as re- 
frigeration machinery, electrical equipment and all 
the various machines needed in store operation. The 
supplies buyer purchases vast amounts of store sup- 
plies such as wrapping paper, printed forms, ex- 
pendable equipment and the like. The warehouse 
manager operates the warehouse department. 


The Huntington office also includes a group of 
clerical personnel, headed by the Office Manager, 
who handle all the paper work in connection with 
buying the goods. 


The Huntington organization in all of its branches 
embraces a group of 150 employees, all of whom re- 
side in Huntington. Altogether, more than 750 peo- 
ple are employed by Koppers Stores. 


PA ted. ©. PENNEY COMPANY 


The development of the J..C. Penney Company, 
of which the Huntington store is a part, is one of 
the great sagas of American business. Its central 
figure, James C. Penney, gives it a true Horatio 
Alger flavor. 


The first Penney store opened in 1902 in the small 
frontier town of Kemmerer, Wyoming. Mr. Penney 
began with $500 in cash and an idea—the Golden 
Rule. This first store (the Golden Rule store) 
gave the public merchandise of higher-than-ordinary 
quality at lower-than-usual prices. Mr. Penney had 
other ideas, too. He would give friendly considerate 
service; he would advertise honestly; he would cut 
costs by selling only for cash, making no deliveries 
and eliminating other unnecessary costs of opera- 
tion. 

Guided by these ideas, the Penney Co. earned an 
enviable reputation, grew and prospered. Today 
the Penney Co., with a sales force of more than 
70,000 in over 1600 stores, earns a yearly volume 
of well over $500,000,000—a triumph of faith in 
the rewards of hard work and fair dealing. 


“Associates,” as they have been called, rather 
than employees, recognize that they have a direct 
interest in the success of the organization, bene- 
fiting in many ways. To them, the Golden Rule 
principle is today a living force animating all the 
Company’s relations, both within and outside the 
organization. 


It has been said that business men welcome 
Penney’s to a community, even competitors. “Penney 
competition,” they say, “is honest and straight- 
forward.” Penney people welcome this warm and 
friendly attitude, inviting the spirit of healthy com- 
netition so essential to a vigorous economy and for 
the ultimate benefit of the American consumer. 


The Penney store in Huntington (one of 12 in 
West Virginia) opened its doors for the first time 
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in August, 1931, with a main floor and tiny balcony. 
Eight years later, increased popularity made it 
necessary to add a second floor. Today Penney’s 
is regarded as one of Huntington’s better stores. 

And today, the Huntington Penney’s operates with 
the same ideals with which Mr. Penney started back 
in 1902. Fair dealing, selling for cash, better serv- 
ice, elimination of unnecessary costs—these are 
Penney’s contributions to Huntington today and 
every day. 


DUDLEY’S DEPARTMENT STORE 


Fred T. Dudley operates Dudley’s Department 
Store at 2001 Third Avenue and was the organizer 
and is the controlling spirit of Dudley’s Inc., which 
operates the business formerly conducted under the 
name of Dudley’s Men and Boys Store at 948 Third 
Avenue. The latter store is managed by Millard B. 
Caudle. 

Fred T. Dudley after fourteen months service in 
World War I decided to make Huntington his home 
and on December 5, 1918, entered the employment of 
McMahon and Diehl Company, which had a store on 
the corner of Eighth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
On January 1, 1920, he decided to establish a busi- 
ness of his own and left the employment of McMahon 
and Diehl Company. In 1923 he and his brother, 
Hugh R. Dudley, became partners and opened Dud- 
ley’s Department Store at 1951 Third Avenue and 
five years later moved to the present location. 

Hugh R. Dudley died on December 25, 1939. In 
1940, Fred T. Dudley opened The Dudley’s Men and 
Boys Store. This business has grown and has been 
expanded to take in the second and third floors. In 
1946, this branch was incorporated as Dudley, Inc., 
and it can be said that while the Dudley’s stores 
are not the oldest of their kind in Huntington, yet, 
they typify the growth, character, and optimism of 
their founder, Fred T. Dudley. 


GOLD FURNITURE COMPANY 


The Gold Furniture Company, complete home out- 
fitter, who can be relied on for quality of its mer- 
chandise and dependable service, is located at 822, 
824, and 826 Fourth Avenue. It occupies a three- 
story building 60x100 feet. 

This company had its beginning in 1924 and be- 
gan business in a storeroom 18x60 feet on the north 
side of Third Avenue west of Ninth Street. Its 
business grew and in 1926 it moved into larger 
quarters, a storeroom 30x100 feet on the opposite 
side of Third Avenue. In February, 1929, it moved 
to its present location, which it has now outgrown 
and there is in the course of construction a three- 
story addition 60x60 feet to the rear of the original 
storerooms. When this addition is completed, the 
Gold Furniture Company will have floor space in 
excess of 75,000 square feet. 
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STAR FURNITURE COMPANY 


The Star Furniture Company located at 85Y 
Fourth Avenue is one of Huntington’s leading fur- 
niture houses. It carries a complete line of high 
gerade furniture in a wide price range. It occupies 
the ground floor and the three stories above with 
36,C00 square feet of floor space. The main floor 
is attractively furnished and one of its features is a 
record department built of solid wood veneers and 
finished with bleached maple, in which there are 
three sound proof booths where customers can enjoy 
records of their own selection without being dis- 
turbed. (Qn this floor is a display of appliances fea- 
turing Bendix, General Electric, Norge, Easy, Hor- 
ton, Whirlpool, and Crosley washers; refrigerators 
by Norge, General Electric, Philco, Crosley, Admiral, 
and Electrolux; radios by Crosley, R. C. A., Admiral, 
Garod, General Electric, Majestic, Sonora, Bendix, 
and Farnsworth; and small appliances by many 
national makers. Then, too, it has a gift depart- 
ment where one can find small items that go to 
make up a home, and soft goods and housewares. 
In stock are many lines of famous furniture, rugs, 
and mattresses. The company is an integral part 
of our growing city and its owners take an active 
interest in civic affairs. 


The business had its beginning in 1913, when S. J. 
Glick began business at 902 Third Avenue. In May, 
1920, Samuel H. Glick, who for some years previous 
had been in the poultry and iron business in Mt. 
Sterling, Kentucky, decided to locate in Huntington. 
Samuel H. Glick and his two sons, Max and Lewis, 
bought the business of S. J. Glick and entered the 
retail field. In 1930 another son, Robert, associated 
himself with the business and two years later still 
another son, Jack, came into the business, which was 
expanded. They took over the large store room at 
839 Fourth Avenue, formerly the Dickerson Furni- 
ture Company and the building located at 902 Third 
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Avenue was retained as an exchange store in which 
used furniture is sold. 


In 1935, Samuel H. Glick and his sons formed a 
partnership and began business under the firm name 
of the Star Furniture Company. Samuel H. Glick 
was the manager, Lewis Glick sales manager, Max 
Glick credit manager, Robert Glick assistant man- 
ager, and Jack Glick manager of the exchange store 
at 902 Third Avenue. In the years that followed the 
business grew and has become one of the leading 
stores of the city. In 1942, a warehouse and sample 
room was opened at the corner of Eleventh Street 
and Third Avenue. 


The company is proud that many of its employees 
have been with it almost from the beginning. C. H. 
Doss, a salesman, has served 20 years; Leonard 
Lerner, manager of the appliance department, ten 
years; Stanton Miller and Russell Parsons in the 
shipping department, 13 years; Mrs. Florence Young, 
of the bookkeeping department, 12 years; and W. B. 
Tillis, salesman, ten years. 


FETTER FURNITURE COMPANY 


During thirty-five of the seventy-five years of 
Huntington’s existence the name Fetter has been 
synonymous with furniture and home furnishings. 
Maurice Fetter, the founder of this business, came 
to Huntington in 1911 and saw in the city an ideal 
place to live and rear his family. There were five 
sons and a daughter, all of whom attended Hunt- 
ington schools, and the five sons were graduated 
from Marshall College. The business has grown 
and there are now two Fetter Furniture Company 
stores serving Huntington and the tri-state area, 
one store at 806 Fourth Avenue and another store 
at 756 Third Avenue. The operation of these stores 
is based on the principle of integrity and fair deal- 
ings on which the business was established. 


M. D. ANGEL COMPANY 


The M. D. Angel Company enjoys the enviable 
reputation of being a leading retailer of men’s, wo- 
men’s and boys’ clothing in the Huntington area. 
Quality and style are cornerstones of the firm’s 
business and are largely responsible for its success. 


The M. D. Angel company is proud to have been 
an integral part of Huntington’s progress for the 
past 86 years. The business was conceived by Henry 
EK. Angel in 1910 as a small part of a general store 
he operated on Third Avenue. In 1923, Henry Angel 


M. D. ANGEL 


turned this, the men’s, department over to his son, 
Max D. Angel, who was an apprentice at Gideon’s, 
at that time the leading men’s store in Huntington. 


Max promptly opened his own small store in the 
old Florentine building, featuring only men’s furn- 
ishings. This venture was spectacularly successful, 
and after a few years he looked about for room to 
expand, with larger space for the original men’s 
department, and room for others. 


In 1929, with the aid of his brothers, Morris L., 
Philip, Abe and Harry—and under the guidance of 
his father—Max D. Angel leased the old Johnson 
Mortuary building at 918 Fourth Avenue. After 
careful planning, they opened one of the most up- 
to-date and lavishly furnished stores in this district. 


When the store was first opened, only the ground 
floor was used for sales space. In 1935, the second 
floor was opened for women’s wear under the di- 
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rection of Abe B. Angel. And a boys’ department 
was added in 1939. 


Not the least‘ responsible for the success of M. D. 
Angel Company is Russell M. Carter, who joined 
the firm as advertising display director in 1930. 
Under Mr. Carter’s competent management, the 
store’s advertising — newspaper, radio, direct mail 
and window display—has won recognition wherever 
men gather to discuss the merchandising of men’s, 
women’s and boys’ clothing. 


DUNHILL’S 


Ten years ago, in 1936, Dunhill’s was born into 
the family of Huntington’s retail industry. The firm 
was created by Larry Glick, educated in scientific 
retailing at Ohio State University, and trained in 
practical merchandising by R. H. Macy & Company 
of New York City. Mr. Glick is a life resident of 
Huntington and he staffed his store with Hunting- 
tonians. 

Dunhill’s was created for the purpose of serving 
Huntington with a complete line of clothing, fur- 
nishings and sportswear for men and boys, featur- 
ing the most advanced styles in the moderate price 
range. Its growth has attested to its success in ful- 
filling this aim, for more than once the walls have 
been pushed back. A handsome mezzanine has been 
added. New departments have been created. Addi- 
tional services have been provided. In a word, Dun- 
hill’s has kept pace with the most modern methods 
of merchandising. 


The management 
and the employees 
have consistently 
made it a policy to in- 
terest themselves in 
all civic enterprises. 
Their most recent and 
perhaps greatest con- 
tribution to the city 
was the_ donation 
Of 2 bn 20 wees 
Bomber to the Cabell 
County school system 
for educational use by 
the East High Trade 
school. This donation 
was made to mark 
Dunhill’s 10th anni- 
vergary. Dunhill’s 
was also compli- 
mented on a personal service to discharged service- 
men of World War II, having made over 3,000 pho- 
tostatic copies of their discharge certificates at 
no charge to the veteran. 

Dunhill’s shares the faith and spirit of Hunting- 
ton, and is looking ahead to long service in the City. 
Once again, as Huntington celebrates its 75th anni- 
versary, Dunhill’s is making new plans to enlarge 
and remodel—plans that have gone beyond the blue- 
print stage—to bring to Huntington the best that 
is available in retailing. 


LARRY GLICK 


THE STYLE SHOP 


The Style Shop, I. T. and David Gross, owners, 
has the newest and most modern furniture and 
fixtures and carries the best to be had in ladies 
ready to wear and furs. Its first consideration is 
service. Two of their salesladies have been with 
them continuously since the start. In 1918 I. T. 
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Gross was the manager of a local store and went 
into the military service. After a year of honorable 
service he was discharged and returned to Hunt- 
ington and began to look about for a business con- 
nection. Some six months later his brother David 
Gross was discharged from the military service and 
he came to Huntington. I. T. and David then made 
a careful survey of Huntington and its business 
possibilities and they decided these possibilities 
were of the best and that they would make the city 
their future home. They formed a_ partnership 
and opened a ready to wear shop at the northeast 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Tenth Street and 
began business under the name of the Style Shop. 
This business has grown from the start and soon 
required an enlarged store and the firm took on 
an additional store room. This continued until the 
building was destroyed by fire on the 13th of Febru- 
ary, 1944, and the store was moved into its present 
location. 


THE PRINCESS SHOP 


The Princess Shop was founded in 1922 by Mr. 
David H. Goldberg, who holds the distinction of hav- 
ing managed two retail establishments in Hunting- 
ton at one time. A native of Providence, Rhode 
Island, Mr. Goldberg came to Huntington at the 
age of 16, before the First World War, and except 
for a period of service in the armed forces, he has 
been actively identified with the merchandising 
business in the city since that time. 

He was employed by Charleston interests who op- 
erated the Diamond Garment Company, and Hub 
Credit Clothing, and it was from one of these that 
the Princess Shop stems. Returning from the war, 
Mr. Goldberg after a lapse opened his original store 
several doors removed from the present location of 
the shop at 911 Third Ave. 

There was an immediate acceptance of this ladies’ 
specialty shop, and in the short span of five years 
the business had so outgrown its limited quarters 
that Mr. Goldberg transferred it to the three-story 
building it has since occupied. That was in 1927. 

Considerable foresight went into the planning for 
the transfer. Expert store engineers were employed. 
The result of their labors was an interior arrange- 
ment that has endured with only minor changes and 
remains an efficient, convenient shopping center 
that holds high rank among the modern retail estab- 
lishments of the city. As the name of the shop could 
only imply, it caters to misses and women seeking 
smart clothing in the moderate to higher price range. 

Mr. Goldberg is proud of a number of “firsts” in- 
corporated in his business. The Princess Shop was 
the first retail establishment in West Virginia to 
install a complete fluorescent lighting system. It 
had one of the first installations for scientific cold 
air storage, and a renovation department for val- 
uable furs. And it was one of the first shops in the 
city, and possibly in the state, in providing air con- 
ditioning for the comfort of its patrons. 


Nationally, its merchandising methods have been 
mentioned favorably in trade periodicals and by re- 
tail research institutions, emphasizing that Mr. 
Goldberg has built well. As a result, leading manu- 
facturers have chosen the shop as the Huntington 
outlet for many nationally recognized lines of 
women’s apparel. 


Bad times, as well as good, have been taken in 
stride by the firm. Disaster struck in 1937, when 
Huntington had its great flood, and the Princess 
Shop along with many others was wiped out. But 
the shop, aided by loyal employes, several of whom 
have been with the firm since it was founded, came 
back. 


The veteran employes include Miss Laura Shain, 
head of the alterations department; Miss Esther 
Goodman, head saleslady, and Miss Tillie Joy, per- 
sonal secretary to Mr. Goldberg, associated with the 
firm since 1922. Miss Nell Joy has been with the 
shop nearly that long, and Miss Mary Dobey, a maid, 
has a service record of more than 20 years. 


BELLE’S 


Belle’s, a Shop of youthful fashions, is a com- 
paratively youthful store in years as well as in 
ideas. In June, 1936, the little store was reorgan- 
ized under the name of Belle’s by Mr. Maurice 
Rosen, who came to Huntington in 1914. 

Since that reorganization, Belle’s has striven 
constantly to offer the most youthful and becoming 
styles of ready-to-wear merchandise possible to 
women of all ages. 


Belle’s has recently enlarged, redecorated and air- 
conditioned its shop, and a new and fashionable 
millinery department has been added. 


ROGERS & COMPANY 


Twenty-five years ago when Huntington was a 
half-century old, Rogers Company Jewelers was 
founded by Harry Greenstein. The store was located 
at 423 Ninth Street. The establishment prospered 
and as the years passed the Rogers store grew 
until it was necessary to look for larger quarters. 
After investigating many locations, it was finally 
decided to move to the southeast corner of Fourth 
avenue and Ninth street, where Rogers is now 
located. The room was completely remodelled, new 
fixtures were installed and the same fine quality of 
merchandise handled. The firm has continued to 
prosper and has become a Huntington institution. 


In 1937, Huntington suffered a great catastrophe, 
the flood, and along with many businesses Rogers 
too was severely damaged. But as the waters were 
receding plans were already being made to re- 
model, and within a short time the store was back 
in business in the same location. 


As Huntington grew, so Rogers grew. The store 
was recently enlarged by completing the second 
floor. Workmen installed an all-electric elevator 
to give customers easy access to the floor where 
fine silver, radios and household ware are displayed. 
All employees are Huntingtonians at Rogers. 
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prescription specialists. 


LAWRENCE DruGcs—Northwest corner of Ninth Street at Fourth Avenue, 
ilding in the nation 


This building was erected in 1936, and is believed to have been the largest glass bu 
at that time. 
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Wholesalers in Huntington 


EMMONS-HAWKINS HARDWARE COMPANY 


On June 7th, 1871, C. F. Parsons bought the lot 
at the northeast corner of Third Avenue and Ninth 
Street, erected thereon one of the first store build- 
ings in the city, and embarked in the hardware busi- 
ness. Twelve years later he formed a partnership 
with his son, W. E. Parsons, but the partnership 
lasted only a few months, when C. F. Parsons re- 
tired. In 1884, C. D. Emmons became a partner with 
W. E. Parsons under the firm name of Parsons and 
Emmons. In a short time W. E. Parsons retired 
from the business and B. W. Marr joined the part- 
nership with Emmons, and the firm name became 
Emmons and Marr. 


C. D. EMMONS 


In 1891, Mr. Marr retired, J. L. Hawkins became 
a partner and the firm name was changed to EKm- 
mons and Hawkins. 

In 1899, the business was incorporated as The 
Emmons-Hawkins Hardware Company. The busi- 
ness continued at the corner of Third Avenue and 
Ninth Street until 1896, when the company pur- 
chased their present location at 1022-1032 Third 
Avenue, where they continue to conduct the busi- 
ness today. 


C. D. Emmons was elected president of the Corp- 
oration in 1899 and continued as such until his death 
in December, 1937. J. L. Hawkins was elected vice 
president and treasurer and continued as such until 
his retirement in January, 1946. 

After the death of C. D. Emmons in December, 
1937, M. W. Dugan, who had been with the Com- 
pany since 19138, was elected President to succeed 
Mr. Emmons and has been President of the Com- 
pany since that time. 

The Company for many years conducted a Whole- 
sale and Retail Hardware business, having sales- 
men cover the Huntington jobbing area. In 1944 
the Company disposed of its retail business and is 


M. W. DUGAN 


now an exclusive wholesale hardware distributor 
and jobber of general hardware, building supplies, 
plumbing and electric fixtures, household appliances, 
paints and industrial supplies. 

The Company has 16 traveling salesmen cover- 
ing a large part of West Virginia, Eastern Ken- 
tucky and Southern Ohio, and this company has 
grown and progressed as the City has grown. 
Today it is the largest Wholesale Hardware Com- 
pany between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 
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THE FOSTER-THORNBURG HARDWARE CO.* 


The Foster-Thornburg Hardware Company and 
the City of Huntington are of the same age. Both 
started from a standing start in 1871. In the sev- 
enty-five years of its life it has earned a reputation 
for honorable dealing second to none and its present 
officers and employees are jealous of that reputa- 
tion and strive to live up to it. Henry T. Diehl has 
been president since January 31, 1940. E. L. Moore 
is vice president and has been with the company 
since 1902. C. B. Parks, secretary and treasurer, 
joined the company in 1918. Its place of business 
is on the south side of Second Avenue east of Twelfth 
Street. It does an extensive wholesale business in 
hardware, furniture, plumbing, and electrical sup- 
plies and appliances. It has twelve salesmen travel- 
ing the territory of southern West Virginia, south- 
ern Ohio, and eastern Kentucky. The business had 
its beginning when, on May 1, 1871, Bradley Waters 
Foster bought the lot fronting on Third Avenue at 
the southwest corner of Ninth Street and erected 
thereon a two-story frame building and opened a 
retail hardware store. This hardware business has 
continued from that day until now, although after 
a few years it was converted into a strictly whole- 
sale business and is known today as The Foster- 
Thornburg Hardware Company. 

B. W. Foster was of Maine Stock. He was born 
on and continued on a farm until he attained his 


HENRY T. DIEHL 
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E. H. THORNBURG 


majority, when he went into business at Lewisburg, 
Maine, and after a time moved to Cohoes, New York. 
In 1868 at Oneonta, New York, he married Mary 
Lenora Huntington, a niece of Collis P. Huntington 
and sister of H. E. Huntington. Three years later 
they cast their lot with the new village of Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, where they lived for the re- 
mainder of their lives. 

Mr. Foster had the sterling qualities of the best 
of the New Englanders. He succeeded in business, 
and was identified with most of the commercial 
activities of the city. He was one of the organizers 
of the First National Bank, now The First Hunting- 
ton National Bank, and later became president of 
the Huntington Bank and Trust Company. He was 
a member of the City Council and a devout mem- 
ber of the First Presbyterian Church, and until the 
time of his death was president of the Huntington 
Land Company, as well as the wholesale business 
which bears his name. His high moral character 
and rock-like integrity were recognized and he was 
looked up to as one of Huntington’s first citizens. 

With all of his many activities he never lost in- 
terest in his hardware business, which was a train- 
ing school for a number of young men who became 
prominent in the business life of Huntington, not 
the least of whom was the late Charles M. Love. In 
the 1890’s he replaced the frame building with a 
three-story brick structure with store rooms on the 


BRADLEY WATERS FOSTER 


ground floor and offices in the upper floor. This 
building is still owned by the Foster Foundation, 
but has been enlarged and is now occupied by the 
Huntington Dry Goods Company. The Foster Foun- 
dation was created by Mr. Foster during his life- 
time, and he bequeathed his entire fortune to it upon 
his death. The chief purpose of the Foster Founda- 
tion is to operate a home for aged women. It is one 
of the most modern institutions of its kind. 


On March 31, 1906, Mr. Russell Mead was elected 
treasurer of the company, and the firm name 
changed from Foster Hardware Company to Foster- 
Mead Hardware Company with Mr. Foster con- 
tinuing as president. It was while Mr. Mead was 
connected with the business that it was moved to 
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its present location at Second Ave. and Twelfth St. 

On January 1, 1910, the Foster-Mead Hardware 
Company was consolidated with the Huntington 
Hardware Company, at which time Mr. E. H. Thorn- 
burg came into the business, and on February 17, 
1916, following Mr. Mead’s withdrawal, the name 
of the company was changed to its present name 
of Foster-Thornburg Hardware Company. Mr. Fos- 
ter continued as president of the company until his 
death on March 22, 1922, at which time Mr. Thorn- 
burg was elected President. 


Upon the death of Mr. Thornburg on April 3, 
1939, Mr. Hans Watts was made president of the 
company, and on January 31, 1940 Mr. Watts re- 
tired and Mr. H. T. Diehl was elected President. 


HAGEN-RATCLIFF & COMPANY 


Hagen-Ratcliff & Company located at 1018 Third 
Avenue is the oldest wholesale grocery house in the 
tri-state region. It is a modern business institution 
in an old setting—a part of the Huntington of old 
and a vital factor in pointing the way to the Hunt- 
ington of tomorrow. The building which houses its 
huge stock of merchandise was constructed in the 

“cay 90’s” and stands out as a distinctive work of 
architecture. 


H. C. HARVEY HuGH B. HAGEN 


The company had its beginning in 1887 when 
H. C. Harvey, F. D. Fuller, and Hugh B. Hagen 
embarked in the grocery business as partners under 
the firm name of Harvey, Fuller & Hagen. In 1893 
F. D. Fuller retired and the business was incor- 
porated as Harvey, Hagen & Company, with H. CG: 
Harvey as president. 

In 1901 John F. Ratcliff of Louisa, Kentucky, 


and W. O. Wiatt of Huntington, purchased the stock 
owned by H. C. Harvey and the corporate name was 


DAN SAYRE 


H. H. WHEELER 
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by Dan Sayre, who 
served until 1941. 
Mr. Sayre was 
probably one of the 
best ‘canned goods’ 
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In 1941 Mr. M. 
V. Chapman, who 
had been connected 
with the Company 
for some time prior 
to this date was elected president. He continued the 
good work that had been started by his predecessors 
and the Company continued to go forward under 
his direction. 


In 1943, the Company was purchased by Mr. H. H. 
Wheeler, President of Sandy Valley Grocery Com- 
pany, Ashland, Kentucky, and his associates who 
continue to do business under the name of Hagen, 
Ratcliff & Company. 


Under the official direction of Mr. Wheeler, the 
Company has continued to grow. He has enjoyed 
twenty-five years of successful experience and is 
known far and wide as a business man of unusual 
ability. This tremendous asset to the Company has 
enabled its volume of business to increase. It is 
truly one of Huntington’s great commercial insti- 
tutions. It was establish- 
ed on a firm foundation 
and continues to be in 
good hands. It is strict- 
ly modern in sales and 
practices. 


Mr. O. M. Harris is in 
charge of local opera- 
tions. He is well known 
in Huntington and this 
trade area. He came up 
in the field of selling 
and transferred to the 
field of buying and man- 
agement. He has kept 
pace with the institution 
under his management. 
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HARVEY, HAGEN & Co. 


M. V. CHAPMAN 


SEHON-STEVENSON & COMPANY 


This company is not only an old and a leading 
wholesale grocery house, but its personnel have 
served the city, state, and nation, and it has the dis- 
tinction of having given the city four mayors. 


Edmond Sehon was born in Mason County, West 
Virginia, on September 14, 1843. He lived in Mason 
County until 1866 when he was admitted to the 
Bar and moved to Greenbrier County and prac- 
ticed law some four years. During that period he 
was elected prosecuting attorney of the counties 
of Greenbrier and Monroe. 

In 1870 he gave up the practice of law and re- 
turned to Mason County. In 1875 he was elected 
to the legislature from Mason. In 1890 he moved 
from Pt. Pleasant to Huntington and along with 
Ely Ensign, G. N. Biggs, C. D. VanBibber, A. G. 
Blake, and John M. Beale organized Sehon, Blake 
& Company, wholesale grocers. They began busi- 
ness in a store room on the south side of Third 
Avenue between Eighth and Ninth Streets. 


EDMOND SEHON 


I. H. SABEL 


Ely Ensign came to Huntington in 1871 and in 
the next year was one of the incorporators of the 
Ensign Manufacturing Company which became one 
of Huntington’s leading manufacturing plants and 
is now operated by the American Car and Foundry. 
He was one of the organizers of the Huntington 
Bank and served as one of its directors until his 
death. He was elected mayor of Huntington in 1896 
and served out one term. 


Sehon, Blake & Company ‘continued on Third 
Avenue a year or two and then moved to the build- 
ing on the east side of Tenth Street south of the 
Baltimore & Ohio tracks, now owned by the Gwinn 
Brothers Milling Company. In 1897 the business 
was incorporated as Sehon, Blake & Company and 
later the name was changed to Sehon, Blake & 
Stevenson. In 1901 the store building with its 
contents was destroyed by fire and the company 
liquidated. E. Sehon and John B. Stevenson formed 
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a partnership and continued the business in the 
Thornburg store room on the south side of Third 
Avenue between Tenth and Eleventh Streets. In 1908 
the business was incorporated as Sehon-Steven- 
son & Company and moved into the building on the 
north side of the B. & O. Railroad fronting on the 
east side of Eleventh Street and continued there 
until after the 1913 flood. The Company then 


SEHON, BLAKE & Co. 


bought and built on the corner of Eleventh Street 
and the C. & O. Railroad and moved in 1914. A 
few years later it built an addition on the east 
end of its plant and operates thereon a coffee plant 
which is known as the Ensign Coffee Company, 
where a number of brands of coffee are processed, 
probably the best known of which is the Guyandotte 
Club coffee which has been on the market for some 
thirty years past. 


For many years after Mr. Sehon had passed 
middle life he traveled the Norfolk & Western terri- 
tory for his company. Passenger service was limited 
and there was no other means of transportation. 
His energy and ability to walk over long stretches 
of roads visiting customers was the admiration and 
envy of his youthful competitors. Mr. Sehon served 
as mayor of Huntington from 1915 to 1918 and 
served in the Legislature in 1925 and died at a 
ripe old age. 

John B. Stevenson was the son of a North Ire- 
land man and was born in Beverly, Ohio. He came 
to Huntington as a young man and joined Sehon, 
Blake & Company first as a shipping clerk and 
then as salesman. He had the energy and aggres- 
siveness of the North Ireland men and was active 
in all civic and political affairs. He was mayor of 
Huntington in 1908-09. 


JOHN B. STEVENSON JOHN W. ENSIGN 
John B. Stevenson died in 1925 and was suc- 
ceeded as president by John W. Ensign, who was the 
son of Ely Ensign and who, like his father had 
served as mayor of Huntington in 1906-08. John W. 
Ensign was prominent in the civic and business 
affairs of the community and served as member of 
the Board of Park Commissioners from its organiza- 
tion in 1925 to his death. John W. Ensign died in 
1932 and was succeeded as president by Paul E. 
Stevenson, who served for a period of six months. 


HOMER BELL W. S. RANSON 

Major I. H. Sabel succeeded to the presidency 
after the death of John W. Ensign. Major Sabel 
earned his title in the Spanish American War. He 
joined the company as a salesman in 19038 and for 
thirty years he traveled for it. In 1908 he acquired 
some stock and was elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors and has continued thereon. 

John C. Ensign, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, is a son of John W. Ensign and he has 
lately returned from three years service as an En- 
sign in the United States Navy. The Board of Di- 


SEHON-STEVENSON BUILDING 
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rectors consists of I. H. Sabel, Ely Hite, Frank B. 
Enslow, W. T. Beard, and John C. Ensign. Ely 
Hite is vice-president and John C. Ensign is sec- 
retary and treasurer. Wilbur Rist is buyer and 
sales manager. C. L. Spitler is credit and office 
manager, and John C. Ensign is assistant to the 
credit manager. The company has three cash and 
carry wholesale branches located in Huntington, 
Logan, West Virginia, and one at Ironton, Ohio, and 
enjoys a splendid volume of business in the Tri- 
State area. 


WATTS, RITTER & COMPANY* 


In 1886, Charles W. Watts, then in his teens, came 
to Huntington from Gallia County, Ohio. For a time 
he was with a kinsman, D. A. Mossman, and later 
was employed by G. A. Northcott in his men’s 
furnishings store. 

Watts had energy and business capacity, and in 
1892 was one of the organizers of the Barlow- 
Henderson Company. B. F. Barlow was president 
and Watts, secretary and treasurer. They began 
business on Ninth Street, then moved to the sky- 
scraper on the northeast corner of Tenth Street and 
Third Avenue. 

In 1898, Mr. G. N. Biggs became interested in 
the business and the name was changed to Biggs- 
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BARLOW-HENDERSON BUILDING 
First Skyscraper in the City. Built in the 1890's 
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Watts & Company. Mr. Biggs was elected president, 
but Watts was the driving force. The place of 
business was moved to the building on the north 
side of Third Avenue now occupied by Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Company. 

In 1906, G. N. Biggs retired and C. L. Ritter 
acquired stock in this company. The name was 
changed to Watts, Ritter & Company and Watts 
was made president. 

In 1913, it moved to its present location. Watts 
developed into the outstanding business man in the 
community and in 1930 sold his interest to Ely & 
Walker Dry Goods Company of St. Louis, Missouri. 
He remained with the company as its president and 
active manager until his death, December 18, 1934. 

Mr. Watts was succeeded in office by his brother, 
Ernest M. Watts, who served until his retirement 
in 1939. The current president, Mr. Earl C. Hal- 
stead, was named to the office at that time. He has 
been with Watts, Ritter & Company for nearly 
forty years and is numbered among Huntington’s 
most prominent business men. 

Other officers are W. Kemp Gibson, vice-presi- 
dent; J. A. Cadwallader, vice-president and sales 
manager, and Wm. J. Wasle, secretary-treasurer. 
All of these executives are veterans of many years 
in the wholesale dry goods field and without ex- 
ception have developed their careers with their 
present organization. 

In its business of wholesale dry goods and notions 
distribution, the company has steadily grown to 
become the largest enterprise of its kind in this 
section. The company’s services extend into all our 
neighboring states and several distant territories, 
serving some 2,000 retail merchants. 


The parent company, Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
Company, is the nation’s leader in this particular 
field of distribution, functioning through its sub- 
sidiaries as manufacturer, converter, importer and 
distributor of its merchandise throughout the United 
States and foreign countries. 


THE BANKS-MILLER SUPPLY COMPANY 


The Banks-Miller Supply Company is the oldest 
and, perhaps, the largest distributor of industrial 
supplies and contractors’ equipment in southern 
West Virginia. J. H. Barry is president and general 
manager. Frank Enslow is vice president, and 
R. S. White secretary and treasurer. 

This company had its beginning in 1894 when 
Maban A. Hobson, who was engaged in the coal 
business at Ansted, and E. Howard Smith, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, came to Huntington and organized 
the Smith-Hobson-Brandt Company, with quarters 
in the Kelly Building at 214 alley at Ninth Street. 
This company went into receivership in 1896 and 
its assets were sold in the following spring. 

J. G. Tinsley of Richmond, Virginia, bought the 
assets at a special commissioners sale and organized 
the Miller Supply Company to take them over. 
J. C. Miller was elected president and a little later 


William J. Harvie was made secretary of the 
company. The firm continued at the original loca- 
tion for a short time and then moved over on 
Second Avenue just east of Ninth Street. At the 
turn of the century this company enjoyed an un- 
precedented business incident to the development 
of the coal industry in Southern West Virginia. It 
purchased its present site on Third Avenue and 
began the progressive improvement of its property 
and facilities. 


In 1905 Major W. H. Banks, an old employee in 
the Ensign Manufacturing Company, Frank En- 
slow and a number of others, organized the Banks 
Supply Company and it began business in the 
building located on the west side of Ninth Street 
near Second Avenue. In 1924 the Tinsley interest 
in the Miller Supply Company was sold and the 
two companies were merged under the name of the 
Banks-Miller Supply Company. 


HUNTINGTON WHOLESALE FURNITURE CoO. 
740 Eighth Avenue 
The Huntington Wholesale Furniture Company 


was organized over 27 years ago by a group of stock- 
holders from various parts of West Virginia, bring- 
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ing to Huntington for the first time, a new furni- 
ture distributing business with adequate capital, 
aggressive personnel and management, with the de- 
termined purpose to serve retail dealers in the furni- 
ture industry. 


Hundreds of lines bearing the national label rep- 
resenting all types of household furniture soon 
found their way into the retail furniture stores 
throughout West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio and parts 
of Virginia. 

Broadening the field of distribution, about four 
years later, floor coverings were added—wool rugs, 
carpets, linoleum and inlaids. In the course of 
events, appliances were among the lines Huntington 
Wholesale Furniture Company, Inc., decided to carry 
to further serve the hundreds of retail furniture 
stores in the Huntington area. Reputable lines are 
still being added—with two new divisions created 
in 1946, namely, Housewares and Toys. 


Today, perhaps, no greater variety of nationally 
known utility appliances, household furniture, floor 
coverings, along with housewares and toys can be 
found anywhere in the Middle Atlantic States. 


The firm is a miniature Merchandise Mart, whose 
interest is distributing items which the public want 
to purchase through the retail furniture dealers. 
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HUNTINGTON WHOLESALE FURNITURE COMPANY 
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J. G. BERTHOLD COMPANY 


The J. G. Berthold Company—candy specialists— 
pioneers in the tri-state area for quality candies, 
are jobbers of candies and specialize in the finest 
confections. Since 1940 the company has been the 
sole distributor for Bunte Brothers fine candies. 
It is not generally known but West Virginians are 
big candy eaters and no state in the Union con- 
sumes as much candy per capita as West Virginia. 


The J. G. Berthold Company was organized 
March 15, 1927, by John G. Berthold, who is presi- 
dent of the company, and who had been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Vogel-Dening 
Company. It began business in a small way, cater- 
ing almost entirely to stores in the industrial field. 
From the start it furnished coal company stores 
with the finest confections obtainable. 


In 1938 J. G. Berthold, Jr., was made secretary 
and sales manager of the company and this intro- 
duction of young blood into the business has been 
helpful in keeping pace with the times and mer- 
chandising methods. Modern methods demand that 
goods be packed with an eye appeal and in sanitary 
containers. The J. G. Berthold Company believes 
that Huntington is the ideal city as a distributing 
point for its merchandise. The company’s salesmen, 
who have been increased from year to year, cover 
the territory in a radius of some 250 miles, and 
the company distributes annually in this territory 
candy measured in volume by tons. 
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THE SMOOT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Outdoor advertising is a fine art and the work 
of the Smoot Advertising Company measures up to 
the best standards of the trade. The Smoot Adver- 
tising Company was organized in Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, in 1902, by Charles S. Smoot, and a 
brother, F. C. Smoot, and R. C. Taylor were con- 
nected with the firm. In 1918 it opened a branch 
in Huntington with Taylor as manager. This branch 
has its own attractive building on the northeast cor- 
ner of Fourth Avenue at Sixth Street. ‘Dick’ Tay- 
lor, as he is familiarly known to his friends and 
business associates, is still in charge. He is a mem- 
ber of the Second Presbyterian Church, the Rotary 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce, and is active in 
civic affairs. In 1930 F. C. Smoot became general 
manager of the company. At this time (1946) it 
has forty-five employees with an annual payroll of 
$150,000. It operates both poster and painted out- 
door displays in Parkersburg, Huntington, Logan, 
and Williamson, West Virginia, Ashland, Kentucky, 
Marietta, Ironton, and Portsmouth, Ohio, and con- 
tiguous areas. 
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Homes of Yesterday and Today 


HE new City of Huntington included within its 

boundaries a number of old and _ interesting 

homes, some of them pictured in the chapter on 
Early Settlers. Two of these were survivors of the 
pioneer days. The first was a hewn log cabin located 
on what is now the northwest corner of Thirteenth 
Avenue and Sixth Street which had been built by 
Henry Brown, the second sheriff of Cabell County, 
who was killed in the discharge of his duties in 
1810. This house has since been framed and is now 
owned and occupied by W. H. Waldron Jr. The sec- 


ond is the old Thomas Buffington home on the point . 


overlooking the Ohio River just below the mouth of 
the Guyan River. This property was acquired by Mr. 
D. W. Emmons who made extensive improvements 
and occupied it until the time of his death. 

The new homes in the new city were unpreten- 
tious but as soon as the city gct well under way its 
new citizens attested their faith in its future by 
building substantial homes. The Sanborns shipped 
a house pattern from Vermont to Pittsburgh and 
thence by river to Huntington and erected a home 


on Third Avenue and Twelfth Street. C. F. Par- 
sons built the two-story brick house on Sixth Ave- 
nue east of Sixteenth Street which is still occupied 
by his descendants. H. Chester Parsons in the early 
70’s built the two-story frame house on Park Street 
in his subdivision of St. Cloud, now Ninth Street 
West. This house was more recently the home of 
D. E. Abbott. Next in order of time is the home 
of W. H. Harvey still standing on the south side of 
Third Avenue between Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Streets, the T. S. Garland home on the southwest 
corner of Third Avenue and Thirteenth Street, the 
R. A. Floding home on Sixth Avenue and Sixteenth 
Street, the McClintock home 1408 Sixth Avenue, 
the Ely Ensign home, and the Frank B. Enslow 
home on opposite sides of Third Avenue between 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets. Then. too, the 
folks in the lower income brackets built and were 
proud of their own homes. Huntington was then and 
is now a city of home owners and we believe that we 
have a larger percentage of home owners than any 
city in West Virginia. 


CARL BAILEY HOME 
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JAMES F. EDWARDS HOME 


L. O. GRIFFITH HOME 
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THEO. HUNDLEY HOME 
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PAUL C. PANCAKE 


C. L. RITTER HOME 
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R. P. HATFIELD HOME 
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PAUL WALKER LONG HOME 


E. H. LONG HOME 
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SELDEN S. MCNEER HOME 
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C. A. MCCLINTOCK HOME 
Built in 1890. Girlhood home of Mrs. C. L. Ritter 
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Early Settlers’ Association 


On April 10, 1917 a number of early settlers in 
the City of Huntington met in the Commissioner’s 
room at the courthouse and organized the Early 
Settlers Association. Sam Gideon was elected Pres- 
ident, A. S. Emmons, First Vice President, Mrs. 
Anna Thornton, Second 
Vice President, J. N. Potts, 
Recording Secretary, and 
Lon Hutchinson, Historian. 
The purpose of this organi- 
zation is to preserve the 
early history of the new 
city. The qualification for 
membership is that the in- 
dividual or his ancestor 
must have lived in Hunt- 
ington prior to 1885. This 
organization has grown 
with the years and has 
accumulated a number of 


HOMER GEBHARDT 


valuable historical papers sores 

4 : ae residen 
and has = good library, Early Settlers Association 
which includes old news- 
papers, many pictures of early settlers, early 
churches, street scenes, and school buildings. A 


number of these pictures have been put on slides to 
be shown through a projector. Most of the original 


members have passed on, but the organization under 
the leadership of Homer Gebhardt, President, is 
still a going and aggressive organization and in 
furtherance of its purposes, there is recorded here 
a short account of the social life in the early years 
of the new city. 

It is known that Mr. Huntington acquired the 
several farms between the mouth of the Guyandotte 
River and what is now First Street, but it is inter- 
esting to know something about the owners of these 
farms, the extent of their holdings, and what reser- 
vations, if any, they made tor themselves. Begin- 
ning at the mouth of the Guyandotte River and 
coming down the river, first came the old Thomas 
Buffington farm of some 434 acres. The original 
house on this point had been built by Thomas Buf- 
fington about 1800. D. W. Emmons purchased the 
house site and some acreage from the land com- 
pany, remodeled and improved the house and named 
it Pleasant View and lived there for the remainder 
of his life. The Emmons home was a hospitable one 
and C. P. Huntington made it his headquarters on 
his various visits to the new city. General John 
Hunt Oley was a welcome guest. He died suddenly 
while spending a week end there. 

The second farm of 250 acres belonged to Dr. 
John N. Buffington. Dr. Buffington reserved the 


D. W. EMMONS AND WIFE 
On the East porch of their home, overlooking the Ohio at the mouth of Guyan. 
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Loc CABIN HOME OF JOHN Q. AND ELIZA ADAMS 


Log cabin situated at the southwest corner of Fifth Avenue and Eleventh Street, home of John Q. and 
Kliza Adams. The site was on the Russell Farm. 
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PETER CLINE BUFFINGTON HOME JAMES HOLDERBY HOME 
On the site of the C. & O. Hospital About 16th Street and 21% Alley 
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LOMBARDY LAWN—HOME OF JUDGE W. H. HAGEN 


house and some acreage for his daughter and this 
reservation became the Cedar Grove Subdivision. 
On it have been built a number of beautiful homes, 
including the R. P. Hatfield home. 


The third farm was that of Judge W. H. Hagen 
and his wife, Mary Jane Buffington. There was a 
reservation of part of this farm which, after Judge 
Hagen’s death, was sold. St. Mary’s Hospital now 
occupies the site. 


Fourth came another Dr. John N. Buffington 
farm. Dr. Buffington’s widow married Frank Bliss 
Enslow and was the mother of Frank Enslow— 
“Young Frank” as he is known. The fifth farm was 
the John Laidley place, on which there was also a 
reservation to L. H. Burks and his wife, who was 
the daughter of John Laidley. Next, came the farm 
of Henry Buffington, and then the Dr. Payne farm, 
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THE JAMES GALLAHER HOME 
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JOHN LAIDLEY HOME—LAMARTINE 


which extended to about 24th Street. Next came 
Forrest Hill, the home of P. C. Buffington, which 
extended down to Marshall College and 17th Street. 
P. C. Buffington reserved some thirty-five acres and 
his home stood on the site of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Hospital. Mr. Buffington’s first wife was the widow 
Stanard and his second wife was Miss Lou Gar- 
land, both from east Virginia. The home was the 
scene of much social activity. Then came the James 
Holderby farm, which after his death was divided 
between his two sons, William P., who had the land 
north of the railroad, and E. S., who had the land 
to the south. The Poage land extended from about 
15th Street to 11th Street. This was the old Gal- 
laher place. The Gallaher house fronted on the 
James River Pike, now the alley between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenue just east of 12th Street. The struc- 
ture stood until a few years ago. Then on the south- 
west corner of Fifth Avenue and 11th Street stood 
the log cabin of John Hanley. There followed the 
farms of Charles Everett, Ephraim Frampton, John 
M. Pennypacker, and Dr. P. H. McCullough. The 
McCullough tract was formerly the property of 
Richard and Benjamin Brown and in the division 
of the tract Richard Brown was given 100 acres on 
the Ohio River. He built the brick house on the 
parcel that was sold later by Dr. P. H. McCullough 
to E. T. Mitchell. Benjamin Brown had 100 acres 
on the back part of the tract along Four Pole Creek. 
It is noteworthy that the brick house on the river 
built by Richard Brown was probably the first brick 
house in the county. And the Benjamin Brown 
house that was built on Four Pole Creek, a log 
building which has since been framed over, still 
stands at the northwest corner of Sixth Street and 
Thirteenth Avenue. 


Prominent P eople 
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HUBERT S. ELLIS 


Member of Congress since 1942 
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WILLIAM T. LOVINS 


Judge of the Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia. He began life as a railroad brakeman and had no formal educa- 
tion until he entered the law college at Washington and Lee University, from which he graduated with a degree of LL.B. in 
1913. He was a Captain of Infantry in World War I and one time president of the First National Bank of Kenoya. 
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Dr. H. D. HATFIELD 


HENRY DRURY HATFIELD, eminent physician and surgeon. Graduate of Franklin College, New Athens, Ohio, 1890; 
M. D. from the University of Louisville, 1894 and New York University, 1904. Since that time has taken a number of post 
graduate courses which include a course at the Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital, New York Postgraduate School and Hos- 
pital, and Cornell University; a fellow of the American College of Surgeons. In active practice except—Gcvernor of West 
Virginia 1913-1916; United States Senator, 1929-1935; Lt. Colonel in World War I in charge of Base Hosp‘tal 36. In 1917 located 
in Huntington and identified himself with the Huntington Memorial Hospital, of which he is chief of staff. 
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EUSTACE GIBSON 
Captain Inf. OC. 8. A. 


Member of so-called Black and Tan Convention held at Alexandria, Virginia, 1867-68. 


Admitted to Cabell County Bar May 24, 1873. Democratic Presidential Elector, 1880. 
Died December 10, 1900. Member of Congress, 1883-87. 
Speaker, House of Delegates, 1877. A great jury lawyer. : 
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JAMES A. HUGHES 


Member of State Senate, 1895-1898. Member of Congress 1901-1915, ine., 1919-1930, inc. 


JAMES HENRY STRICKLING 


Born in Doddridge County, West Virginia, near West Union, February 26, 1865, son of Dr. William and Matilda Lowe 
Strickling, MKducated in the public schools of Doddridge County and B. A. and M. A. from Bethany College (West Virginia). 
Married to Rose Crawford Lewis. Admitted to the Bar in 1893, practiced in Tyler County until 1909 when he moved to Hunt- 
ington, and continued as a member of the Cabell County Bar until his death on March 11, 1934. Was a member of the House 
of Delegates of the West Virginia Legislature, 1907-1910. Speaker of the House, 1909. 
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HENRY C. SIMMS 


Member of Cabell County Bar, May 24, 1873. 
Died December 6, 1906. 


Senior member of firm of Simms and Enslow, a leading law firm of 
torneys for Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
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West Virginia and 


at- 


FRANK BLISS ENSLOW 


Member of the Cabell County Bar 1875 to January 10, 1917. A self educated man of great energy and organizing ability. 
He was a member of the firm of Gibson, Simms and Enslow. When Mr. Gibson retired the firm became Simms and Enslow 
and continued until Mr. Simms died in 1906. For many years he was a vestryman in the Trinity Church. He was one of the 
organizers of the Triple-State Gas Company and the Columbia Gas and Electric Company, 
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THOMAS WEST PEYTON, III 


Admitted to Cabell County Bar March 7, 1881. 

Died 1912. 

Clerk, Circuit Court, 1885-1890. 

Member of firm of Marcum and Peyton; later, Marcym, Peyton and 
Marcum. 
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L. C. “COONEY” RIGKETTS 
Member of the Border Rangers, CSA, 1861. Participated 
in the Battle of Guyandotte. V. M. I. Cadet at battle of New 
Market. Prosecuting Attorney, Cabell County, 1873-6 and part 
of 1889. 


Member Cabell County Bar 1884 - 1921 
Prosecuting Attorney 1893-1896 


George Jefferson McComas was the great grand- 
son of Elisha McComas, one of the earliest of the 
Gentlemen Justices who made up the County Court 
and who served longest as a member of that court. 


| 
Elisha McComas had a son, William McComas, 


GEORGE JEFFERSON MCCOMAS 


who was both a lawyer and a preacher and served 
as a member of Congress. William had a son, 
Benjamin Jefferson McComas, a lawyer and a Cap- 
tain of Infantry, C. S. A., and the father of George 
Jefferson McComas. 


George Jefferson McComas was educated at Mar- 
shall College, was graduated in law from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1884, and admitted to the | 
Bar on December 9, 1884. He married Bessie Mar- 
tin Curtis of Richmond, Kentucky. They had two 
children, Margaret, now Mrs. Charles W. Pureell, | 
and B. C. McComas, Major, U. S. Army, retired. 


E. E. WILLIAMS 


Member of Cabell County Bar, 1890 to his death, June 9, | 
1926; Prosecuting Attorney 1897-1904; member of the law a 
firm of Williams, Scott and Lovett. 
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CHARLES WILLIAM CAMPBELL 


Member of the Cabell County Bar, 1888 until March 22, 1985. President of the West Virginia Bar Association, 1908; 
member of the Legislature 1911-1912; served a number of times in the City Council; Mayor of the city 1920-1922; a successful 
business man who pledged his private fortune in getting. the Guyan Valley Railroad started; elder in the Presbyterian Church 


and gave his salary as mayor to purchase parks for the city, 
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GEO. I. NEAL 


Born in Cabell County on March 28, 1868, died February 5, 1946; admitted to the Cabell County Bar on December 3, 1888. 
He immediately showed his bent for politics; was the unsuccessful candidate for Mayor in 1892 and was elected and served 
as Mayor, 1893-94; United States District Attorney, 1893-1898; active in civic affairs and was twice President of the Chamber 
of Commerce. In 1914 he became a member of the Baptist Church and was active in that organization until the time of his death. 
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JOHN HARRIMAN HOLT 
Admitted to Bar in Ohio County, 1887. 


Member Cabell County Bar, December 2, 1889. 
Died December 10, 1933. 


Democratic candidate for 


Governor, 1900. 
A great lawyer, of whom John W. Davis said—‘He had the greatest power of statement of any 
English speaking lawyer.” 
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WILLIAM ROOTES THOMPSON 
The first student in the Law College at West Virginia University (1879). 
Admitted to the Bar, Summers County, 1880. 
Prosecuting Attorney, Summers County, 1881-1884. 
Admitted. to Cabell County Bar 1886, 
Democratic nominee for Governor, 1912. 
Member of firm of Vinson and Thompson; later, Vinson, Thompson, Meek and Scherr. 
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PAUL W. SCOTT 
HARVEY) LOVEE 
Dean of the Cabell County Bar, was graduated from Marietta Col- 


lege in 1890. Came to Huntington as principal of Buffington A member of the Cabell County Bar, 1898 to his death on Febru- 
School. He studied law and was admitted to the Bar in 1893. Was ary 11, 1923. A member of the firm of Williams, Scott and Lovett. 


a member of the law firm of Williams and Seott, later Williams, 
Scott, and Lovett. He was city attorney, president of the Cabell 
County Bar Association and a member of the State Judicial Council. 


PHILIP P. GIBSON 


JESS HAMMOCK B.A. and L.L.B. Washington and Lee University, 1913-1915; 

member of the Cabell County Bar since March 14, 1916; City At- 

L. L. B. West Virginia University, 1925; Prosecuting Attorney of torney, 1925-1928; Acting Prosecuting Attorney, 1948-1944; member 

Wayne County: member of Cabell County Bar since January 20, State Board of Edueation. 1933-1941; President of the Cabell County 
1926. Was a Captain in World War II. Bar Association, 1935-1936. 
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COLONEL JOSEPH HARVEY LONG 


Chairman of the board of the Huntington Publishing Co., publisher of The Advertiser and Dean of West Virginia news- 
paper men. 
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DR. JOHN SHACKELFORD GIBSON 


Born December 22, 1853; died December 4, 1912. Educated at Hanover Academy, Hanover County, Va.; Central University, 
Lexington, Ky.; University of Cincinnati, and the Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. Rector of Trinity Church, 
1892-1911. An outstanding member of the Episcopal Church and participated in a number of its general conventions. 
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CHARLES W. WATTS 


Born in Gallia County, Ohio; died in Huntington, December 18, 1934. He came to Huntington in 1886, a young man in 
his teens. Was one of the organizers of the Barlow-Henderson Company, now Watts, Ritter and Company; a large stockholder 
and a director in The First Huntington National Bank and was one of Huntington’s outstanding business men. 
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CARY NELSON DAVIS 


Member of the Cabell County Bar, 1905-1930, L. L. B. Educated at Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Virginia: University 
of Virginia, 1904, Admitted to the Bar in Fayette County and remained there a few months, when he came to Huntington in 
1905 and joined the firm of Campbell, Brown and Davis. Mr. Campbell retired in 1921 and the firm became Fitzpatrick, 
Brown and Davis. On May 11, 1910, Mr. Davis was married to Roberta Lewis, of Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
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DOUGLAS W. BROWN 


A member of the Cabell County Bar from 1909 to the time of his death, November 9, 1936. He was president of the 
Cabell County Bar Association; President of the West Virginia Bar Association, 1922-23. He was a member of the General 
Council of American Bar Association for many years and was an outstanding member of the legal profession. 
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Member of the Cabell County Bar, 1909-19 
of the firm of Vinson, Thompson, Meek and Sc 


McDANIEL PURCELL 
Admitted to Cabell County Bar in 1921. Born 
in Albemarle County, Va. Received legal education 
Virginia, being graduated therefrom in 1921. 
Dorothy Hockaday of Kentucky, who died in 
dren of the marriage, Elizabeth A. and Juliet 


1892; reared 
at University of 

Married in 1928 to 
1987, leaving two chil- 
H. Pureell. 


in 


OKEY P. KEADLE 


L.L.B. West Virginia University, 1920; member of Cabell County 
since January 25, 1925; Assistant United States District At- 


Bar 25, 
1928-1934; City Attorney 1943. 


torney, 


THOMAS HOPE HARVEY 


Born May 24, 1844, died May 7, 1929. Served in the Confederate 


army. Attended Washington College, now Washington & Lee Univer- 
sity, where General Robert HE. Lee was president. Admitted to the 


Cabell County 
1889-1896. 


sar May 25, 1874. An active Democrat. Circuit Judge 
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J. J. N. QUINLAN 


J. J. N. Quinlan, L.L.B. West Virginia University, 1927; mem- 
ber Cabell County Bar since february 1, 1927; elected Prosecuting 


Attorney of Cabell County, 1940. Shortly after war was declared he 
took a leave of absence and served in the Navy in the Pacifie area 
for the length of the war. 


SELDEN S. MCNEER 


5 


L. L. B. Washington & Lee University 1916. Served in the A. E. F. 1918. Admitted 
Member of the firm Campbell & McNeer. President West Virginia Bar Association. 
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to the Cabell County 


CHARLES WILLIAM STRICKLING 


Son of James Henry Strickling. Was born in Middlebourne, West Virginia, January 3, 1894. Educated in the public 
schools of Tyler County, was graduated from Marshall College in 1912 and from the University of Virginia in 1916 with a 
degree of L.L.B. Admitted to the Cabell County Bar on September 6, 1916, and is a past president of the Cabell County Bar 
Association. Served in the U. S. Army in World War I, 1917-1919 and was discharged a Major of Field Artillery. City Solici- 


tor, 1922-1925. A member of the firm of Fitzpatrick, Strickling and Marshall. Married at Baltimore en June 7, 1939, to Bonnelle 
Aaron. 
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TW... PEYTON; LY 


Member of the Cabell County Bar since 1915. Was a Captain of Infantry in World War I and served in the A..F. 
Assistant Prosecuting Attorney, 1933-1938; a member of the 


Was active in the organized reserves and retired as a Lt. C lonel; 
West Virginia Judicial Council. 


HARRY SCHERR 


L.L.B. West Virginia University, 1905. Located in Williamson and became a member of the firm of Shepherd, Goody- 
koontz and Scherr; Assistant Prosecuting Attorney, 1905-1909. Came to Huntington January 1, 1925, and joined the firm of 
Vinson, Thompson, Meek and Scherr, 
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WILL H. DANIEL ee Wee Tow WALR 


A member of the Cabell County Bar since September 20, L.L.B. West Virginia University, 1934; member Cabell 
1923. State President of the S. A. R. County Bar since May 18, 1937; Acting Prosecuting Attorney, 


1945. 


MARION R. HERSMAN 

: BERT L. BAUGH 
L.L.B. West Virginia University, 1924. Member Cabell ROBE TELE 
County Bar since October 18, 1924. Certified Public Accountant since June, 1935. 
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in HERMAN R. WILD 


Moved to Huntington in 1902 and, along with H. O. Boette, under the firm name of Wild and Boette, took over the drug 
store located in the northeast corner of the Florentine Hotel at Ninth Street and Fourth Avenue. Some years ago Mr. Boette 
retired and the business continues under the name of the Wild Drug Company. 
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C. LLoYpD RITTER 


A successful lumber manufacturer who came to Huntington in 1901. He continued here until his death on December 22, 
1945. ‘de acquired an interest in the Biggs, Watts Company and its name was changed to the Watts-Ritter Company. He 
became a director in The First Huntington National Bank and until his death was one of Huntington’s outstanding business men. 
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ROBERT RODERICK STEELE 


Born May 6, 1877, died September 22, 1946. Came to Huntington in 1911 and was associated with W. H. H. Holswade until 
1915, when he went into business for himself. 
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TAYLOR N. 


BOGGESS 


: A suecessful retail druggist, 1887-1913. The business he founded 
is still carried on as the Boggess Drug Store. 


Food 


Broker, 


JAMES PEMBROKE WOODS 
at 712 Fifteenth Street. 


Offices 


and Plant 
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ROBERT HALL ARMSTRONG 
A successful tie dealer, 1899-1935. 


EDWARD J. HANDLOSER 

A member of the firm of Meanor and Handloser, 1912-1944, 
The firm designed many of the finest modern buildings in southern 
West Virginia, including The First Huntington National Bank Build- 
ing, the West Virginia Building, The Chesapeake and Ohio Building, 
the Hotel Governor Cabell, and the Ohevy Sholom synagogue. The firm 
was dissolved in 1944 and E. J. Handloser continued to practice his 
profession in Huntington. 


BETTY NEWMAN WOLF 
1836-1895 


Betty Wolf was born Betty Newman in Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1836. Her father, John Newman, had 
a position under the state government and was 
killed on the 27th of April, 1870, in the Capitol 
disaster. Betty Newman marvied in Richmond, 
Benjamin Wolf, who had been a Confederate soldier, 
and the family moved to Huntington in 1873. There 
were two children, Alex and Rose, now Mrs. L. A. 
Pollock. 


Betty Wolf was an outstanding woman. Her 
charity knew no creed or race. All in distress were 
her children. In her lifetime Huntington had no 
hospital and there were no professional nurses. Sick 
people depended upon the help of friends. “Mother” 
Wolf, as she was known, could be counted on as the 
first to help. Her last activities were in an attempt 
to establish a hospital in the city and these labors 
were greater than her strength and hastened her 
end. She died in August, 1895, beloved, respected, 
and mourned by the whole community. On the day 
of her funeral all stores closed and business was 
suspended in the city. It is the only time this honor 
has been paid a woman in Huntington. 


Officials of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, circa 1894: 1—J. M. Gill, General Superintendent, Western Division; 
2—Chas. Thackston, City Ticket Agent; 3—Mayor W. F. Hite, Traveling Freight Agent; 4—A. F. Stewart, Master Mechanic; 
5—T. S. Garrigan, Traveling Passenger Agent; 6—R. B. Dickerson, Chief Train Dispatcher; 7—C. W. Hunter, City Freight 
Agent; 8--T. J. Gilmore, Chief Clerk under Mr. Gill; 9—EH. lL. Ryan, Train Master. 
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Gus A. NORTHCOTT 


Came to Huntington in 1884 and engaged in the 
clothing business with Heath Kelly under the firm 
name of Northcott and Kelly. Their store was 
located on the south side of Third Avenue just east 
of Ninth Street. Mr. Northcott continued in the 
clothing business until a few years before his death. 
He was a director in The First Huntington National 
Bank, active in the Chamber of Commerce, and in 
civic affairs, a member of the State Senate, 1905-8 
and president of the State Senate, 1905-6. A vestry- 
man of the Trinity Church for many years and at 
the date of his death was Senior Warden. 


GEORGE H. WRIGHT 
Since 1906 a retail clothier and custom tailor. 
For many years chairman of the Style Committee, 
Retail Clothiers and Furnishers. Chairman of the 
Retailers Committee of the Huntington Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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A. (GUS) W. WERNINGER 


One of Huntington’s oldest and most public spir- 
ited citizens. Began life driving a horse drawn 
street car in Wheeling. Came to Huntington in 
1887. Assistant postmaster 1893-96. Then engaged 
in insurance business. Active in civic affairs. 


JULIUS BROH 


JULIUS BROH 
Born Dec. 10, 1867 — Died Dec. 30, 1940 


Julius Broh, the son of Adolph Broh, a Confed- 
erate soldier and a successful businessman, came to 
Huntington in 1887 and with his brother Mike en- 
gaged in the clothing business under the firm name 
of Broh Brothers. Two years later they acquired 
the southeast corner of Ninth Street and Third 
Avenue and erected the three-story building thereon. 
They were successful from the start. Julius and 
Mike were charter members of the Ohev Sholem con- 
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gregation and Julius served as president and sec- 
retary of the congregation. They assisted in the or- 
ganization of the Chamber of Commerce, the Guyan- 
dotte Club, the first Country Club, the Automobile 
Club, and Business Men’s Club. In later life Julius 
was interested in a number of business enterprises 
and was more than successful. He gave generously 
to his church and to other worthy charities and he 
was particularly generous in his gifts to the fund 
to acquire park lands for the city. He grew old 
gracefully, was modest and retiring in his nature, 
and enjoyed the respect and esteem of his fellow 
citizens. 


FORREST C. SAMMONS 


FORREST C. SAMMONS 


One of the big contracting companies in the Ohio 
Valley is the Sammons Construction Company, 
which has its principal offices in Huntington. For- 
rest C. Sammons is the owner and directing head 
of this organization, which has had numberless big 
contracts in more than a dozen states in the union 
and all were successfully completed. The company 
has the finest and most modern equipment and when 
its trucks, bulldozers, and steam shovels are lined 
up for one of the big jobs, it looks like an army di- 
vision. Forrest Sammons is the personification of 
physical strength, enterprise, and energy and to 
look at the man inspires confidence that he will 
finish any job that he undertakes. He is not only a 
tireless worker but he takes an active interest in 
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everything that affects the 
political and economical life 
of the nation. He has the 
courage of his convictions. 
Although not a lawyer, he 
has read widely on the Con- 
stitution and the court deci- 
sions construing its various 
provisions. John Marshall is 
his patron saint. Like the 
Chief Justice, Sammons _ be- 
lieves in the constitution and 
constitutional government and 
he asserts this belief on all 
occasions and challenges any 
group or individual who hold 
contrary views. 


Mr. Sammons owns a num- 
ber of farms located in the 
west end of the City of Hunt- 
ington and his hobby is breed- 
ing fine Aberdeen Angus cat- 
tle. His admiration for the 
former Chief Justice is at- 
tested by the fact that these 
farms are called the John 
Marshall Farms. 


Forrest C. Sammons was 
born in Louisa, Kentucky, and 
attended the public and the 
local normal school. His first 
employment was with the en- 
gineers engaged in building 
the locks and dams on the 
Big Sandy river. Next he was 
employed at Portsmouth as 
a field engineer in the con- 
struction of the Semet-Solvay 
coke plant. Then followed an 
apprenticeship as an assistant 
Superintendent in the -con- 
struction of dams on the Ohio 
River, some paving work, and 
street building in the City of 
Charleston, and he was well 
on the way to play in the 
Big League which he is now doing with a high 
batting average. 


CHARLES W. CAMMACK, SR.* 


When the first of the “spanking new packets,” 
the Katie Stockdale, docked at the old Huntington 
wharf on the last day of February 1878, the steamer 
deposited a boy eight years old who was destined 
to found one of the city’s most extensive insurance 
establishments; to affix his signature to financial 
documents and real estate instruments totalling 
many millions of dollars; but who, were he to point 
to his “greatest achievement,” would signify with 
pride The Charles W. Cammack Children’s Center, 
Inc. 


The “W” in the name is in remembrance of the 
Rev. W. P. Walker, first pastor of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Baptist Church. Devoted fellow-workers of his 
were John Henry and Mary Jane Cammack, who, 
with their eight-year-old son, Charles, had bade 
goodbye to their home in Williamstown, Wood 
County, to “travel by boat” to Huntington because 
Dr. Walker, who had been their pastor ‘‘at home,” 
might need them in his new ministry as he had in 
the old. He did. 


CHARLES W. CAMMACK 


Charles W. Cammack entered the public schools 
of Huntington, but while still in his ’teens began 
to supplement the home income by working as mes- 
senger in The Ensign Manufacturing Co., later an 
important unit of the American Car & Foundry Co. 
From there he went to the then First National 
Bank as a clerk and teller until, at the venturesome 
age of 21, he launched himself upon an independent 
career as an agent for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. In this field he attained his chief 
financial success; in it, also, he sensed the social 
necessity of human as well as monetary assistance 
for the underprivileged which led, ultimately, to his 
sponsorship, directorship, and leadership of the 
Huntington Union Mission. Under his solicitous and 
persuasive championship, the Mission won the char- 
itable and understanding support of many other 
Huntingtonians, who, in June, 1919, elected Mr. 
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Cammack president of the mission, in which capac- 
ity he served until his death, April 20, 1946. 


Within these foregoing years his business activ- 
ities increased. On May 23, 1917, he was made Gen- 
eral Agent for the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company with offices in Huntington, and 
continued as the head of this agency until 1942, 
when, on account of ill health, he retired and the 
general agency was transferred to his two sons, 
Howard Haworth Cammack, who had been State 
Agent for the same company in Missouri, and 
Charles W. Cammack, Jr., who had been associated 
with his father in the Huntington agency. 


Charles W. Cammack was active in many phases 
of the civic life of the community; a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Vice President of the Union 
Bank & Trust Company for twenty years; active in 
real estate; particularly engaged in all charitable 
and philanthropic work; but his most outstanding 
work was with the Huntington Union Mission which 
had its genesis in December 1914, when a small 
group, under the leadership of A. T. Proctor, or- 
ganized “a mission for relief work for adults with 
an active Sunday School for underprivileged chil- 
dren.” 


This work prospered and when Mr. Cammack 
was elected president he brought about an entire re- 
organization of the mission, enlarged the scope of 
its work, and made it exclusively a home for under- 
privileged and orphaned children. In the spring of 
1920 he purchased the present site at 645-647 Third 
Avenue and, after extensive remodeling and addi- 
tions, it was made into a brick structure with 
seventy-six rooms, seventeen baths, and dormitory 
facilities for seventy-five children. The Mission 
moved into its new home in October, 1920. In 1924 
it was incorporated as the Huntington Union Mis- 
sion Settlement, Inc., and the purpose stated in the 
charter is to provide temporary care for children 
who have been deprived of their normal home life. 
In practice, when a child is taken, he remains at 
the agency until such time as suitable plans can 
be made for him either with relatives or in his own 
rehabilitated home. Approximately 6,300 children 
have been given care in the past twenty-nine years. 


In May, 1946, in recognition of Mr. Cammack’s 
splendid service to this charity, the name was 
changed to “The Charles W. Cammack Children’s 
Center, Inc.” 


Charles W. Cammack was married on June 12, 
18938, to Miss Luella Haworth, and to this union were 
born the two sons, Howard H. and Charles W. Cam- 
mack, Jr., and a daughter, Ruth, now Mrs. Rolla D. 
Campbell. Mrs. Cammack died on January 25, 1926, 
and two years later Mr. Cammack married the first 
Mrs. Cammack’s sister, Essie, then the widow of 
Egede C. McMillan. 


Island Creek Coal Company 


Among the industries located in Huntington none 
has added more to its material wealth or contributed 
more to its community life than the Island Creek 
Coal Company, which maintains its principal office 
in the city. It is not only an organization in which 
Huntington takes pride, but it is one of the big coal 
producing companies of the state and the Appala- 
chian region. It is, perhaps, the oldest company 
operating in Logan County. 

In 1902 the Guyan Valley Railroad Company had 
built fifty miles of single track, standard gauge 
road from Barboursville to Big Creek, which was 
being operated by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 
The expectation that this line would be extended 
into the Logan field gave an impetus to the sale of 
coal land in that county. Z. T. Vinson was then an 
active and energetic lawyer interested in the de- 
velopment of southern West Virginia and he inter- 
ested the United States Oil Company in acquiring 
the stock of the Island Creek Coal Company, a 
West Virginia corporation which owned 30,000 
acres of coal land in Logan and Mingo Counties. 

The United States Oil Company had been or- 
ganized in 1895 under the name of the Boston 
Petroleum Company but six days later its name was 
changed to the United States Oil Company. Its 
capital had been furnished by New Englanders and 
it was organized for the purpose of engaging in 
the oil business. Its capital stock was $3,000,000, of 
which $1,000,000 was in the form of property and 
$2,000,000 paid in cash. It had at various times 
owned some 17,000 acres of oil land located in 
Marion, Wetzel, Pleasants, Wood, Harrison, and 
Lewis Counties, West Virginia, and Harrison, Mon- 
roe, Noble, and Washington Counties, Ohio, on which 
there were some 314 producing oil wells and two 
producing gas wells. Its directors were New Eng- 
landers, and among them was Joseph B. Ricker of 
Portland, Maine, President of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad. Mr. Ricker was the father-in-law of 
Stephen L. Bartlett, a director of the Island Creek 
Company from 1915 to 1987. 


The oil business did not do as well as expected so 
steps were taken to protect the investments and 
about 1901 a proposition was submitted to the di- 
rectors of the United States Oil Company for the 
acquisition of the 30,000 acres told about herein. 
The proposition was set out in detail in a notice to 
the stockholders and the notice concluded that the 
directors, after consultation with the holders of 
large blocks of stock, had arranged to acquire the 
capital stock of this company, the Island Creek Coal 
Company of West Virginia. At the stockholders’ 
meeting held on June 2, 1902, the Board of Direc- 
tors was authorized to complete the purchase of the 
stock and property of the Island Creek Coal Com- 
pany of West Virginia, and the name of the United 
States Oil Company was changed to the United 
States Coal and Oil Company. Its capital stock was 
then $6,000,000 with no bonds. Z. T. Vinson and 
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Albert F. Holden of Cleveland, Ohio, who was man- 
aging director of the United States Mining Com- 
pany and managing director of the Island Creek 
Coal Company, were elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the new firm. 

The Island Creek Coal Company of West Vir- 
ginia had capital stock of $3,500,000 and had ac- 
quired the 30,000 acres of land through Vinson. 
The Company had had the land examined by com- 
petent mining engineers who reported that there 
was a seven foot vein of coal which it named the 
Island Creek besides two additional seams of five 
and four feet respectively and a three foot seam of 
cannel coal. The engineers estimated that the 
tract contained more than 300,000,000 tons of 
coal of excelient quality that could be profitably 
mined. To secure rail connection the coal company 
organized the Island Creek Railroad with a paid in 
capital of $300,000 and no bonds, the entire capital 
stock to be owned by the coal company. The pro- 
posed road was to have some 10 miles of track and 
connect with the Norfolk & Western Railroad. The 
Island Creek Coal Company understood that it 
would require $500,000 in cash to equip the coal 
property for an annual production of 2,000,000 tons, 
which. production could be increased as business 
warranted. This capital had been provided without 
calling on the stockholders of the United States Oil 
Company for assistance. A. F. Holden was elected 
president of the company and brought to it his 
vision and ability as a mining man. He was alive to 
the importance of transportation and while the com- 
pany was prepared to make a connection with the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad, which was already a 
coal-carrying road, both Holden and Vinson realized 
the importance of additional rail connections. Vin- 
son secured a charter for a railroad from Island 
Creek down the west bank of the Guyan River to 
cross the Ohio at Huntington, go up Simms Creek 
to Jackson, Ohio, and there connect with the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, and he tried to interest the 
latter company in building such a road, but in this 
effort he failed. The other directors were business 
men of a high order and this standard continues 
to this date. The executives have been the ablest 
men in their fields. 

The Company had acquired a virgin territory and 
set about the construction of a model mining com- 
munity. It applied the best of business and mining 
practices but, better and more unusual, it set a 


standard of living conditions on its property that 


has continued until this date and which challenges 
the admiration and envy of less fortunate com- 
munities. 

_The company’s holdings included all the land with- 
in a radius of three miles of the present town of 
Holden. The population of this area was less than 
100 and the population of all Logan County was only 
6,996. On the property were three log houses, two 
occupied by farmers and one used as a school house. 


William Glyde Wilkins, an able mining engineer 
who had charge of the development of the properties 
of the United States Steel Corporation in West Vir- 
ginia, was employed in the same capacity for the 
United States Coal & Uil Company. In the late 
summer of 1902 he began a survey of the property 
and of the various routes to connect the Island 
Creek Railroad with the Norfolk & Western. 


On the first of September, 1902, Edward P. Mer- 
rill was put in charge of the property with the title 
of Superintendent of Coal Properties, and when he 
got on the ground he found Wilkins at work. The 
town of Holden was laid out and work was begun 
on a model mining plant. 


The nearest railroad station was Dingess, on the 
Norfolk & Western line some twelve miles distant, 
and freight from this point had to be hauled over 
the mountains by wagons and ox team. It was not 
possible to move heavy material and machinery in 
this way, so a railroad connection was imperative. 


The first problem was shelter for laborers who 
were housed in tents and in temporary buildings, 
but this was solved and by the end of the year there 
were 576 employees on the job. A temporary store 
building was erected. A portable saw mill was in- 
stalled and a short time afterwards a permanent 
band mill was set up. By the end of the year these 
mills had cut from the company’s own land 2,500,- 
000 feet of lumber, all of which was used in the 
erection of houses, coal tipples, and other buildings. 
Building bricks cost $30.50 a thousand delivered 
but a bed of clay was discovered, a brick making 
plant was installed, and some 350,000 bricks were 
made at a cost of $6.00 per thousand. The bricks 
were used in building chimneys and for other pur- 
poses. Two stone quarries were opened from which 
were taken stone necessary for foundations of the 
various buildings and for a stone store building 
130x40 feet, and a stone power house. In fact, the 
only materials that had to be brought in from out- 
side were cement, lime, hardware, windows, and 
doors. The rest of the material was procured from 
the company’s own property. 


In 1903 the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway took over 
in the Guyan Valley and it was expected that its 
line would be extended to Logan as early as August 
1, 1903. When this fact became known, the United 
States Coal and Oil Company abandoned its plan 
to build a connection with the Norfolk & Western 
and made an arrangement with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, under the terms of which the Island Creek 
Railroad built thirteen miles of standard gauge line 
of 75-pound rails, including six bridges, according 
to plans and specifications furnished by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. The road was to be operated by the 
Island Creek R. R. It was arranged that heavy 
machinery, railroad bridges, and other equipment 
should be delivered by railroad as soon as this 
branch line was completed and to that end the com- 
pany graded the road bed and made contracts for 
masonry work and did everything possible so there 
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would be no delay after the Guyan Valley was com- 
pleted to Logan. Completion was promised first for 
January 1, 1904, but the road was not open for use 
until September 12, 1904. The bridge across the 
Guyan River to connect the Island Creek Railroad 
with the Guyan Valley was finished within the 
month and the Island Creek R. R. was completed 
to Holden and put in operation on January 1, 1905. 
The first coal was shipped in Dec. 1904, ten cars to 
the Indianapolis Coal Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
When the railroad reached Holden, Mines 1 and 2 
were ready for operation. The tipples were com- 
pleted, chain haul and screen installed, over two and 
a half miles of entry were driven, all in coal, and 
some 20,000 tons of coal had been accumulated in 
the stock pile awaiting railroad cars. The super- 
intendent announced that the coal plant in Logan 
was completed. Its buildings included a three-story 
stone office building used as a store and office with 
a department store complete in every detail; a hotel 
known as the Holden Inn with twenty-six rooms, 
being used by the superintendents, engineers, and 
clerks; some 97 houses occupied by workmen; three 
boarding houses, some temporary buildings and 27 
more houses under construction. Eleven water wells 
had been drilled to provide drinking water and on 
the mountain well above the town was a storage 
tank of 200,000 gallons capacity for fire protection. 
The town, the plant, and the buildings were lighted 
by electricity and a complete telephone system had 
been installed. A machine shop, a power house, and 
an electric light plant were ready to operate, and 
a four-room school building had been completed and 
was in use. The Logan County Board of Education 
supplied the teacher. 


The sawmill had cut some six million feet of lum- 
ber, four million of which had been used in con- 
struction and two million feet, of which 80,000 was 
quartered oak, was ready for shipment. The manu- 
facture and sale of lumber continued in considerable 
quantity until 1922. The sawmill was complete and 
could turn out shingles, lathes, sheathing, and plain 
lumber. It was expected when the heavy machinery 
was installed in the mine the operation would have 
a productive capacity of some four to five thousand 
tons of coal a day. 


The superintendent reported that the coal was of 
better quality than he had anticipated and was of 
uniform grade and quality and averaged from 
6’ 8” to 7’ 1” in the clear. Owing to the toughness 
of its structure, he thought it should be possible to 
deliver 80 per cent of the output in the form of lump 
coal. The operation up to that time had been en- 
tirely in the 7-foot seam. Mr. Holden, the president, 
reported that the company had disposed of all its 
oil producing property except the Barr tract. This 
tract he said, would also be sold and when this was 
done the company would be out of the oil business 
and its holdings would consist entirely of coal prop- 
erties centered in Logan and Mingo Counties. The 
directors recognized that to introduce a new coal 
was not only difficult but tedious. The B. T. U. con- 
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tent of the Island Creek coal was the same, how- 
ever, as the Pocahontas and the Clearfield coal and 
they felt that once introduced it would by its own 
merit find a ready market commanding the high- 
est prices. With a pre-vision that was prophetic, 
they concluded that its natural market was the mid- 
dle west via the Great Lakes to the northwest with 
the hope that it might also find a market in the 
east and later obtain export trade. 


In 1905 E. P. Merrill was made general manager 
and continued in this position until 1907 when he 
was succeeded by J. G. Beebe, who served as gen- 
eral manager until his death on August 6, 1909. 
Beebe was succeeded by Paul Hardy, who had the 
title of General Manager of the United States Coal 
and Oil Company and subsidiary companies. In 
1911 Merrill came back to the company with the 
title of Assistant to the Vice President and later 
was made Manager of the Island Creek Coal Dock 
Company at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The completion of the railroad did not solve the 
transportation problem, as the Chesapeake & Ohio 
was furnishing only 33 per cent of the car supply. 
With the hope of improving this situation, the com- 
pany first bought some cars of its own and in 1906 
purchased all the capital stock of the Guyan Fuel 
Company. With that company it built extensive 
terminal facilities in Huntington, and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and purchased two steamboats, 86 coal barges 
and flat boats, 150 railroad cars, and built about 
two and a half miles of railroad for terminals. The 
name of this company is now the Island Creek Fuel 
and Transportation Company. 


William F. Moller, Director, Vice President and 
Transfer Agent died February 15, 1910. He had 
been connected with the United States Coal & Oil 
Company from its incorporation and had _ been 
deeply concerned in its success. 


In 1907 the population of the town of Holden was 
3,000. On the company’s property was a school for 
whites with 200 pupils and a school for negroes. 
Another school house was under construction at the 
mouth of Whitman Creek. Mines 3, 4, 5, and 6 were 
opened and the company had handled on the Ohio 
River some 329,461 tons of coal. It built a river 
terminal at Sekitan, approximately sixteen miles 
below Cincinnati, with a storage and distributing 
plant, and necessary elevators with a capacity for 
storing 100,000 tons of coal. 


Edward V. d’Invilliers, a French mining engineer, 
who had made a report in 1903 for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Company of the coal lands adjacent 
to its lines, visited Holden and reporting on this 
property said: 

“The company not only possesses a tract so large 
and so compact as to provide complete commercial 
protection, but one so favored in its geology and 
structure as to present ideal conditions for mining 
the coal seams outcropping thereon. 


“The ‘Island Creek’ seam is the principal, but 
not the only coal bed; and though current mining 
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operations are confined to it, the undeveloped re- 
sources in other seams should prove very great, and 
will add much reserve coal after the exhaustion of 
the main seam. 


“There are six (6) active mines; two of them are 
fully developed to a daily capacity of 2,500 tons; the 
other four are recent operations and should each 
have a daily capacity of 1,000 tons. 
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“The general mining plant is very complete and 
efficient. Beyond some slight enlargement, and pos- 
sibly increased power when new mines are more ad- 
vanced, there is little need of fresh capital expendi- 
CULCHaee 


“The town of Holden itself is most attractive and 
most worthy of praise and approval. It is a credit 
to the Company, a boon to the community, and a 
necessary consequence of the isolated character of 
this region. There can be no doubt of the expediency 
and value as an adjunct to the mining operation; it 
insures good labor. 


“In a sense it would be difficult to duplicate this 
property; it has within it every factor that should 
stand for permanency and cheap mining. 


“The chemical quality of the coal is excellent, as 
well as its physical character. It is a splint coal, 
with a distinct butt and face cleavage. It mines 
well, separating freely from roof and floor, as well 
as from the one parting it carries, and it will stand. 
the roughest transportation. 


“There are few properties so favorably located as 
this large tract of the United States Coal and Oil 
Company for the production of its coal resources 
cheaply and for the economic movement of the mine 
product to the tipples. 


“Not only is the property large, its coal areas 
compact and its seams thick and clean, but the struc- 
ture of the field is such as to occasion the minimum 
expenditure of money and power to transport the 
coal underground, and provide natural drainage. 


“The eight plants already planned are designed 
to develop only 6,770 acres, less than one-fourth the 
total area. Future great mines can be as advan- 
tageously established on both sides of Mud Fork; 
on both forks of Whitman’s Creek, and especially 
on main Island Creek near Mill Branch, bringing 
nearly all portions of this tract, with 200,000,000 
tons of reserve coal, under development by the 
cheapest plan of drift mines, or shallow slopes, and 
providing facilities for the production of 25,000 tons 
of coal daily under conditions just as favorable as 
exist in the current operations. 


“These features constitute factors of the greatest 
importance and value in any mining operation; and 
when to them is added the additional security of an 
abundant lumber supply for all mining purposes, 
owned by the Company, and the commercial connec- 
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tion vouchsafed through the control of most of this 
large tract in fee simple, it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the almost unique position of this property 
and the justification for the expenditure of capital 
for substantial improvements to provide for future 
requirements. 


“The ‘Island Creek’ seam at present developed is 
not only thick and clean, but has a good even floor 
and a splendid tough slate roof, requiring a mini- 
mum amount of lumbering; and there is only water 
enough in the mines to provide for sprinkling en- 
tries, so that drainage costs are quite insignificant. 


“In brief, it would be hard to criticize the mines, 
plants, and facilities of this operation, or the char- 
acter and efficiency of its equipment, save to say 
that it is all generously designed for a business twice 
as great as that now being done, and will not show 
its full efficiency and economy until the output of 
this large property reaches the proper figure of at 
least 10,000 tons daily. 


“But aside from the mining plants themselves the 
town of Holden, with its attractive buildings, inn, 
store and offices, deserves more than, passing com- 
ment and commendation, forming as it does a model 
mining camp, and reflecting credit on all concerned. 
To one who traversed this district twenty-five years 
ago, the change created by the well constructed, at- 
tractively designed and painted buildings, is almost 
indescribable. The houses range in size from two 
and three-room cottages to double houses of four 
and five rooms on each side, with still better res- 
idences for foremen and superintendents. All are 
provided with electric lights, open grates and 
porches, water from driven wells, and tastefully 
painted. 


““A more orderly, more attractive or more wisely 
planned and managed community does not exist in 
the State of West Virginia, and the wisdom and 
praiseworthy effort of the management to provide 
decent, sanitary surroundings has already made 
itself manifest in the abundance of labor drawn to 
this camp and the general improvement in its per- 
sonnel. Moreover, the returns from such invest- 
ments are certain, and isolated as this’ tract is, no 
other course would have secured the diversified labor 
required to develop the resources of this field. 


“In conclusion, I can only say that it has been 
difficult for me to speak of the property and plant 
of the United States Coal and Oil Company without. 
undue enthusiasm. And with generous support of 
current operations and plans to secure needed re- 
formation in car service and shipping facilities, I 
believe the property will prove highly successful fi- 
nancially, and one that will increase in value so 
rapidly during the next decade as to wholly justify 
the expenditures made in the past, and any proper 
one in the future that will increase production to a 
figure commensurate with the size and resources 
of the tract.” 


In May, 1908, $1,500,000 of convertible 6 per cent 
mortgage bonds were issued. The company had no 
floating debt and from the proceeds of the sale of 
each ton of coal it set aside five cents as a sinking 
fund for the bonds, and to provide for any deprecia- 
tion in the equipment. In 1909 Mine No. 7 was 
opened. The first shipment was made in 1910. In 
1910 the present Island Creek Coal Company was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Maine 
for the purpose, among other things, to acquire the 
capital stock of the United States Coal and Oil 
Company. At the stockholders’ meeting in October, 
1910, the directors submitted a proposition from 
the Island Creek Coal Company to the stockholders 
and bond holders of the United States Coal Com- 
pany to exchange their stock and bonds for stock of 
the Island Creek Coal Company on the basis of 18 
shares of United States Coal and Oil Company 
stock for 5 shares of preferred and 10 shares of 
common stock in the new company. For each $450 
of bonds, five shares of preferred and 10 shares 
of common would be exchanged. Dividends on the 
preferred stock were to be paid on the first days 
of January, April, July and October of each year 
beginning January 1, 1911. 


The directors reported that there was outstand- 
ing $1,495,000 in bonds which were callable on or 
after May 15, 1911; that the earnings for the two 
previous years had been $300,000 annually and were 
increasing, and the directors believed that after 
the retirement of these bonds there would be at 
least $300,000 annually that might be distributed 
among stockholders. The proposition was accepted, 
the exchange of stock and bonds was made and the 
Island Creek Coal Company became owners of the 
property. In 1910 Mines 7 and 8 started to ship coal, 
and the properties were now equipped for a pro- 
duction of 3,000,000 tons a year. 


To introduce and handle Island Creek coal in the 
northwest, the Island Creek Coal Dock Company 
was incorporated under the laws of Maine. The 
Dock company leased an old dock at Superior, Wis- 
consin, with a capacity to handle 100,000 tons of 
coal. It also bought 38 acres of water front at 
Grassy Point near Duluth and erected a main dock 
with a capacity to handle 400,000 tons and to store 
200,000 tons. The cost of the property, including 
developments, was $500,000, which was to be paid 
out of the earnings of the company. 


In 1912, the properties were operated continuously 
and produced 2,039,837 tons. The company com- 
pleted thirty-eight houses, built and equipped a new 
hospital, a Catholic Church and parsonage, a new 
store building at Mines 7 and 8, and bought new 
mine equipment, including twelve 6-ton locomotives. 
On August lst it paid the first common stock divi- 
dend of $2.00 a share with an extra dividend of 
$3.00 per share. The common stockholders were 
given an opportunity to reinvest the $3.00 extra 
dividend in common stock at $50.00 per share. The 
purpose of the extra dividend and the opportunity 
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to reinvest was to prevent the reduction of the cash 
capital of the company and to enable stockholders 
who did not care to reinvest to receive a part of 
the surplus which had accumulated. 


The docks at Duluth were completed and a con- 
tract was made with the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way to operate the Island Creek Railroad. A new 
hospital was built and equipped and new mine equip- 
ment, including two fifteen-ton locomotives, mining 
machines, and mine cars, were purchased. 


In 1913, for the first time, there was a decrease 
in production which was brought about by the col- 
lapse of the bridge at Guyandotte in January and 
the unprecedented floods in the Ohio River in April. 
There was an ample market for coal but sales were 
lost due to transportation conditions and numerous 
embargoes on coal. There was also a shortage of 
cars. 


Mr. A. F. Holden died on May 18, 1913, and 
Thomas B. Davis was elected President. E. P. Mer- 
rill was made an Assistant to the President with 
offices in Holden. A. R. Beisel was made General 
Superintendent of the United States Coal and Oil 
Company, and Paul Hardy was named a consult- 
ing engineer. He continued in this position for one 
year. 


The common stockholders were paid a dividend 
of $2.00 per share with another extra dividend of 
$3.00 per share. The last was intended as a dis- 
tribution of part of the surplus which had accumu- 
lated in earlier years. In June, the sawmill at Hol- 
den was destroyed by fire but was rebuilt and put 
into operation again by the last of the vear. The 
Federal income tax became effective, which occa- 
sioned an increase in general expenses. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act became effective October 1, 
1913, and the company became a subscriber thereto. 
Additions to the property account were represented 
by completing the dock at Duluth, additional boilers 
and automatic stokers to the power plant at Holden. 
two fan houses with motor driven fans at Mines 7 
and 8, sub-stations for Mines 3 and 4, and the pur- 
chase of two 15-ton electric locomotives, six six-ton 
electric locomotives, and 200 steel mine cars. 


In 1914, during the last half of the year market 
conditions deteriorated as a result of the war in 
Europe. There was, however, an improvement in 
the service by the Chesapeake & Ohio, and to in- 
crease production, Mines 11 and 12 on Main Island 
Creek were opened. To provide power for these 
new mines and for greater production in other 
mines, additions were made to the power system by 
installing additional generating apparatus in the 
central station. Power lines were extended and new 
sub-stations were built. Two 400 h. pv. boilers, 1,000 
k. w. turbo generator sets and auxiliary equipment. 
two 600 k. w. sub-stations and equipment, 500 steel] 
mine cars, and eight six-ton gathering locomotives 
were purchased, and two miles of railroad siding for 
new mines and two steel tipples were built. Twenty- 
three houses were completed and fifteen partly com- 
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pleted. A large part of the old plant at Sekitan, 
Ohio, was replaced by a new plant and further 
additions and betterments were made to the river 
plant, which included construction of additions at 
the dry dock and to other floating equipment. The 
ordinary dividend of $2.00 per share was paid on 
common stock and for the third year an extra divi- 
dend of $3.00 was paid and the stockholders again 
were given the opportunity of purchasing common 
stock at $50 a share. 


In 1915, A. R. Beisel was made General Manager 
of the Island Creek Coal Company, a Y.M.C.A. 
building was completed, and during the year the 
principal properties which stood in the name of 
the United States Coal and Oil Comvany were trans- 
ferred to the name of the Island Creek Coal Com- 
pany and the exchange of the United States Coal 
and Oil stock for the Island Creek stock was com- 
pleted. A dividend of $2.00 a share was paid on 
the common stock. 


Harry A. Belcher, who had been a director of the 
United States Coal & Oil Company from 1897 and 
the Island Creek Coal Company from its organiza- 
tion, died on January 20, 1915. 


In 1916, the car supply slumped again, one rea- 
son being that so many new mines had been opened. 
Due to the inadequate supply, cars were allocated 
under a plan that encouraged the onening of new 
mines rather than increased output from mines al- 
ready opened and developed. To make the best of 
this situation the company opened some new mines. 
The development of Mine 13 was begun in Decem- 
ber. Additions to the property account included 
two new Y. M. C. A. buildings, six electric mine loco- 
motives, four mining machines, power augers for 
all mines, houses, boarding houses, and additions to 
screening plants at Mines 7 and 8. The regular 
dividend of $2.00 a share was paid on the common 
stock, with an extra dividend of $1.00 a share. Liv- 
ing costs were increasing and a bonus equal to one 
month’s salary was paid to all salaried officers and 
employees in December to partly compensate them 
for the high costs of living. E. P. Merrill was made 
Northwestern Manager but the next year left the 
company to enter the military service. 


Edward R. Andrews, who had been a director of 
both the United States Coal and Oil Company and 
of the Island Creek from its incorporation, and 
president of the former company from 1895 to 1908, 
died on August 6, 1916. 


The year 1917 was a profitable one despite a de- 
crease in production attributable to the lack of trans- 
portation facilities. An increased demand for coal 
due to war-generated industrial activities, coupled 
with a lack of transportation facilities, caused the 
prices to rise to five and six dollars a ton at the 
mines in the early part of the year. On June 30th 
an agreement was made between the operators and 
the Secretary of Interior, under the terms of which 
coal not already contracted for was to be sold at 
$3.00 a ton. Shortly afterwards the Lever Bill was 
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passed and a fuel administration was created with 
H. A. Garfield as fuel administrator. On August 
21st the President issued a proclamation fixing the 
price of coal at $2.00 per ton at the mines, subject 
to adjustment. In the Island Creek district, such an 
adjustment was made advancing the price 45 cents 
a ton to cover a wage increase. The development of 
Mine 13 was completed, and a store building at Mine 
3, and a number of houses were built. Mine equip- 
ment, including 100 steel mine cars, was purchased. 
The company suffered from fires, the principal 
loss being in May when Number 3 store was burned, 
and in December when the main store and office 
building at Holden burned. 


Sidney Winslow, who had been director of the 
United States Coal and Oil Company from April 16, 
1909, and director of the Island Creek Coal Com- 
pany since its incorporation, died on June 18, 1917. 


But for all its ups and downs, coupled with un- 
favorable economic conditions, the company forged 
ahead. Dividends of $9.00 a share were declared 
on the common stock. 


In 1918 the mines were brought under control of 
the United States Fuel Administrator and were 
plagued again by an inadequate car supply. The 
company donated $100,000 to the Red Cross and 
bought one million dollars worth of Liberty Bonds, 
and a dividend of $8.00 a share was declared on the 
common stock. J. D. Francis, who joined the com- 
pany in 1911 as General Counsel, was made Vice 
President. 


In 1919 dividends of $4.00 per share were de- 
clared on the common stock and the company bought 
150 steel drop bottom railroad cars to be used be- 
tween Logan and Huntington. Five new mines on 
Mud Fork of Island Creek, a new mine at Whitman 
near 3 and 4 were opened, and the store and office 
building at Holden was replaced. 


On December 31st, the company acquired from 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company its river equipment 
consisting of one steamer, a large number of barges, 
pump boats, and miscellaneous river craft used by 
it in the Cincinnati and Louisville trade. It also ac- 
quired from the same company two coal elevators 
in Cincinnati and one in Louisville with some val- 
uable holding grounds and harbors along the Ohio 
River. These acquisitions with the coal elevator at 
Sekitan gave the company four elevators and suffi- 
cient barges and other river equipment to handle in 
the local market annually approximately one million 
tons. It was decided that its retail business in the 
Cincinnati market would be conducted under the 
name of the Queen City Coal Company. 


On March 31, 1920, the government control of 
prices was removed, and with a big demand for 
coal throughout the world, the price of coal rose. 
The Island Creek management decided, however, it 
would be better policy to sell its coal on a fair and 
reasonable basis and such prices were put into ef- 
fect and maintained throughout the year. The new 
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mines on Mud Fork, Number 15 to 19 inclusive, 
began shipping coal and at the end of the year had 
reached a capacity of 1,750 tons a day. Production 
was affected by the failure of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Company to furnish an adequate car 
supply but the year to that date was the most profit- 
able in the history of the company. The develop- 
ment during the year covered plant construction 
and equipment at Mine 14 and Mines 15 to 19, in- 
clusive, on Mud Fork, and railroad extensions to 
new mines. 


The general store and office building at Holden 
was replaced. The Number 2 dock lease and the 
property at Superior, Wisconsin, proving unprofit- 
able, and the Louisville, Kentucky, retail plant were 
sold. Number 1 dock at Duluth was leased on May 
20th for a period of seven years with the lessee given 
an option to buy. The widening of freight differen- 
tials against West Virginia coal for delivery in the 
northwest territory increased the difficulty to meet 
competition of the central fields in that region. 
Dividends of $6.50 a share were declared on the 
common stock. 


In 1921, the car supply improved and the output 
was the best for any year in the history of the com- 
pany up to that time. The new mines on Mud Fork 
15 to 19, inclusive, with a capacity of 100,000 tons 
monthly were completed, and dividends of $7.50 a 
share were declared on the common stock. 


In 1922 two shaft mines, 20 and 21 were begun 
and when these mines were completed they put 
under development the remaining acreage of the 
Island Creek seam, giving the company an additional 
production of 1,500,000 tons a year. Dividends of 
$22.00 a share were paid on the common stock and 
company holdings included $4,000,000 in Liberty 
Bonds. 


Edward A. Clark, a director, died March 7, 1922. 
He was one of the organizers of the United States 
Coal and Oil Company and was a director of both 
companies from the date of their incorporation. 


In April, 1923, the company leased 5,500 acres 
of coal lands in Logan and Mingo Counties, which 
adjoined the main boundary of the fee land of the Is- 
land Creek property. The lease was for 50 vears with 
the option of renewal of fifty years. The shaft Mines 
Number 20 and 21, with a potential rroduction of 
some 160,000 tons annually. were completed in the 
spring and put into operation on January 1st fol- 
lowing. Work was started on a modern coal eleva- 
tor and storage plant on the site of the old 5th Street 
elevator in Cincinnati, which was a vart of the 
property purchased from the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany in 1919. This, coupled with the improve- 
ment by the government of the Ohio River pro- 
viding a continuous navigable stage through the 
vear. greatly increased transvortation facilities. 
Dividends amounting to $17.00 per share on the 
common stock were declared during the year, al- 
though production had been hampered early in the 
vear by a recurrence of the coal car shortage. 
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Upon the death of Albert F. Holden in 1913 
Frederick H. Goff, one of the trustees of Mr. Hol- 
den’s estate, became a member of the Board of 
Directors and of the Executive Committee. He 
died on March 14, 1923. 


During 1924 there were exceptionally fine trans- 
portation facilities. The new coal elevator and stor- 
age plant at Cincinnati was completed and put into 
opevation. Modern steel tipples were installed at 
Mines 1 and 14 and some ten miles of hard surfaced 
roads linking the mines were completed. Additions 
were made to the post office and hospital at Holden, 
water purifying systems were installed at Whitman 
and Mud Fork and underground mine hauls for 
Mines 11 and 12 were completed. Dividends of 
$12.00 per share were declared on the common stock. 


In 1925 the transportation facilities were splen- 
did. Thirty-nine four-room houses and 638 eight-room 
houses for Mines 20 and 21 were begun. A new 
church was built on Mud Fork, a new coal dump- 
ing plant was built in Huntington, a steel hull 
steamer, the Sam P. Suit, was purchased and some 
147 railroad cars were sold to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad. Dividends of $14.00 a share were 
declared on the common stock. 


In 1926 the company enjoyed a full car supply, 
mines were operated at maximum capacity and ac- 
tive developments were begun on the 5,500 acre 
tract. On May 6th the outstanding capital stock of 
the Island Creek Railroad Company was sold to 
the Chesaveake & Ohio Railway, which had been 
operating that line under lease since 1912, The coal 
handling dock at Duluth, Minnesota, on which the 
lessee had an option was sold and the proceeds of 
these sales were used to purchase preferred stock 
of the company. Churches were built at Mines 7 
and 8 and dividends amounting to $18.00 a share 
were declared on the common stock. 


Galen L. Stone, who was elected a director of the 
United States Coal & Oil Company in 1908, of the 
Island Creek Coal Company at the time of its or- 
ganization in 1910. and a member of its Executive 
Committee since 1915, died on December 26, 1926. 


On January 31, 1927, stockholders at a special 
meeting authorized an increase in the canital stock. 
The 250,000 shares of the par value of $1.00 each, 
divided into 100,000 shares preferred and 150,000 
shares common, were increased to 750,000 shares 
of the par value of $1.00 each, divided 100,000 
shares preferred stock and 650,000 common. On 
February 15, 1927, a common stock dividend of 
475,.207-10/18 was declared, payable on March 10, 
1927, to the common stockholders at the rate of four 
shares to each common share then outstanding. 


There was a plentiful supply of labor and cars 
and the company took full advantage of the demand 
for coal occasioned by a strike in the union fields. 
A report was made to the stockholders that a study 
had been made of the reserve acreage which had 
been increased by 5,500 acres. These contained 
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some fifty million tons of coal and at the end of the 
year there remained unmined in the full thickness 
of the Island Creek seam approximately two hun- 
dred million tons of coal. The company bought 
7,838-6/18 shares of preferred stock at $105.00 per 
share for retirement, and dividends of $4.00 per 
share on the increased common stock were declared. 
In this year J. D. Francis was elected a director. 


In 1928 the car supply was satisfactory, but there 
was a depression in the coal market and in the in- 
terest of operating economy the company closed 
down temporarily five of its active operating mines. 
It purchased for retirement a total of 4,790-4/18 
shares of the preferred stock and dividends of $4.00 
per share were declared on the common stock. 


In 1929 the car supply was again satisfactory and 
the labor supply was adequate. The company’s busi- 
ness was affected, however, by increased efficiency 
and lower wage rates in the northern fields. and by 
the unfavorable freight rate situation, and prices 
declined to the lowest level since 1916. Mines 18 
and 22 were put back in operation, and 5,765 more 
shares of preferred stock were purchased for re- 
tirement. Dividends of $4.00 a share were declared 
on the common stock. 


The year 1930 was one of the most competitive 
ones in the coal industry and there was compara- 
tively low production due largely to the business 
depression. Mine 18 was closed down permanently 
and unmined coal there was assigned to Mine 16, 
and Mine 15 was put into operation to take the 
place of Mine 18. Mines 16 and 17 were closed down 
throughout the year. Mines in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and northern West Virginia working on a 
non-union basis with a freight rate differential in 
their favor made it difficult to meet their competi- 
tion and the operators in northern Ohio and Pennsy!]- 
vania asked for a further increase in freight dif- 
ferential which the management was opposing. Two 
hundred forty-two acres of coal land were bought. 
a coal washing plant was installed at Mine 22 and 
tipples were constructed for further improvement 
and preparation of coal. The company this year ac- 
quired 2,620 shares of preferred stock and declared 
dividends of $4.00 a share on the common stock. 


In 1931 bituminous coal production slumped to the 
lowest figure for any calendar year since 1908. In- 
dustrial plants were closed, and the use of fuel oil, 
promoted by the foreign exchange situation, further 
reduced the consumption of coal. In order to re- 
duce costs, production was concentrated to Mines 1, 
7, 12, 14, 20, 21, and 22. The other ™miness were 
temporarily closed, but in such shape that they could 
be opened up quickly at small expense. The com- 
pany meanwhile endeavored to provide as much 
work as possible on a full or part time basis for as 
many of its employees as it could. The car supply 
was adequate, some 1,200 shares of vreferred stock 
were purchased and dividends of $3.75 were de- 
clared on the common stock. 


PEOPLE LEAVING CATHOLIC CHURCH—ISLAND CREEK 


Benjamin D. Hyde, a director of the United States 
Coal and Oil Company and a director of the Island 
Creek Coal Company, died on September 20, 1931. 


In 1932, the business depression reached a new 
low, but the bituminous mining industry was more 
fortunate in percentage of normal production than 
any other, and the Island Creek Company main- 
tained its relative position in production. To bring 
about a better and more intelligent marketing of 
coal, the company, in February, 1932, with 143 other 
coal producers, formed Appalachian Goals;~ Inc; 
which was a plan for cooperative marketing and dis- 
tribution of their product. The Federal Govern- 
ment enjoined its activities, but on March 13, 1938, 
the Supreme Court dissolved the injunction, holding 
the plan to be legal, and Appalachian Coals, Inc. 
proceeded with the sale and distribution of coal. The 
price of coal was below pre-war levels and to meet 
competition, Island Creek concentrated production 
in Mines 1, 7, 12, 14, 20, 21, and 22 and continued 
its efforts to arrange the work to keep on full or 
part time basis as many of its employees as _ pos- 
sible. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad furnished 
efficient and satisfactory transportation and the 
traffic department assisted in advancing and extend- 
ing the market for coal. Dividends of $2.25 per 
share were declared on the common stock and 763 
shares of preferred stock were purchased. 


In 1933 Appalachian Coals, Inc., began operation 
and the plan was a success. Mr. George Reed, Vice 
President of the Peabody Coal Company of Chicago, 
said: 


“A trip to Cincinnati was made with the sole 
purpose of having producers in Indiana, Ilinois 
and Iowa, who were not familiar with the work- 
ings of Appalachian, know the details of opera- 
tion of that organization. Being a member of 
Appalachian, naturally I have watched its op- 
eration with growing interest and admiration, 
and to my mind they have accomplished the im- 
possible, and I believe their performance has 
been to the benefit of every one in their dis- 
trict whether member or non-member.” 


The National Recovery act was passed in June, 
1933, and under its requirements the bituminous 
coal industry started negotiations with the admin- 
istration looking to the formation of a code of fair 
competition. The code agreed upon was finally ac- 
cepted and signed by the President and became ef- 
fective on October 2, 1933. It was to continue in 
force until 1934 unless cancelled. The code divided 
the country into five divisions, the largest by far 
being the Appalachian. Each division or subdivision 
had a labor board composed of representatives of 
labor, employers and the public and each division 
or subdivision had a code authority committee, which 
fixed the fair minimum selling price subject to re- 
view by the presidential appointee on the com- 
mittee and by the administrator. The employees 
had the right to choose their own representation and 
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a contract was made with this organization cover- 
ing wages, hours, and conditions of labor. 


The company acquired 1,700 acres of mineral land 
which added approximately thirteen million tons of 
coal to its estimated reserves. The company also 
retired 413 more shares of preferred stock and de- 
clared dividends of $2.00 a share on the common 
stock. 


Throughout 1934 the Chesapeake & Ohio fur- 
nished efficient transportation services, 863 shares 
of preferred stock were purchased, dividends of 
$2.50 per share on the common stock were declared, 
and William H. Coolidge, who had served as Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors since 1913, and F. W. 
Batchelder, who had served as Secretary and Treas- 
urer since the incorporation of the company, re- 
signed. Mr. Coolidge continued as chief counsel and 
as a member of the Board of Directors and Execu- 
tive Committee. Thomas B. Davis, President, was 
elected chairman of the Board of Directors. James 
D. Francis was elected President and A. R. Beisel 
was made Vice President and General Manager. 


Mary A. Donovan, on May 15, 1934, was elected 
Secretary and Treasurer. She had been associated 
with the United States Coal and Oil Company since 
1907 and had been named Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer of the Island Creek in 1910. She 
served as Secretary and Treasurer of Island Creek 
until her death on December 24, 1935. 


In 1935 there was excellent transportation service. 
Dividends of $2.00 per share were declared on the 
common stock and the Federal Social Security tax 
effective as of the first day of the year made a levy 
of 1 per cent on the payroll. A number of mines 
which had been idle since 1929 were overhauled and 
put in shape for operation. In June the Chesapeake 
& Ohio increased the freight rate on coal from Logan 
to Huntington for river shipment from 50 cents to 
75 cents a ton, plus a 3-cent surcharge, making a 
total of 78 cents per ton. 


The Island Creek and other operators filed a com- 
plaint before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which was finally compromised on October 21, 1938, 
and the rate fixed at 55 cents a ton. While the in- 
creased rate was in effect some river business was 
lost. 


A. R. Beisel was succeeded by R. E. Salvati as 
General Manager but continued as a Vice President. 


Most industries in 1935 and continuing into 1938 
were much disturbed by restrictions on production 
and sales resulting from the N. R.A. Code which 
was held unconstitutional on May 27, 1935. The 
abandonment of these codes and the congressional 
discussion of the so-called Guffey Coal Conservation 
Act passed on August 24, 1935, and subsequent 
litigation, involved its constitutionality. The Guffey 
Act set up codes and fixed prices. One of its fea- 
tures was a penalty tax, for violations, of 15 per 
cent of the sales price of coal levied on sales. How- 
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ever, the seller had the option to avoid 90 per cent 
of this tax by surrendering his right to sell in com- 
petitive markets at prices fixed by the management, 
or to seek an injunction against the payment of the 
penalty tax. This option was not exercised, and 
suits were brought in the Appalachian Field. But 
they were held in abeyance pending a decision by 
the United States Supreme Court in suits from other 
jurisdictions involving the same question. 


The contract with the employees expired on April 
1, 1935, and after being extended a new contract, 
effective October 1, 1935, to April 1, 1937, was 
negotiated. This contract resulted in an increase in 
the cost of production of approximately 15 cents a 
ton. The basic day rate for inside work for a seven- 
hour day was $5.10, or 72.8 cents an hour, and the 
average hourly wage for all day workers was fixed 
at 71.3 cents. Piece workers, whose number ap- 
proximated 50 per cent of the employees, earned 
$7.56 a day of seven hours or $1.08 per hour, and 
the operating mines worked an average of 195 days 
in the year. The company employed 2,934 men and 
their earnings were materially higher than the 
hourly rates of earnings of twenty-five industries 
employing over seven million men reported by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, inciuding 
automobile, steel, and railroads, and the majority of 
manufacturing industries, which averaged 60.5 cents 
an hour. 


The increased use of high pressure boilers and 
mechanical stokers and other mechanical firing de- 
vices during the preceding ten years had brought 
about a definite change in the method of production 
and preparation of coal to meet the changing de- 
mands of the consumer public. To meet this de- 
mand it was necessary to make changes in the 
methods of production, screening, cleaning, handling, 
and mixing the various sizes of coal, as well as to 
increase the number of sizes made. Changes were 
made in the methods of cutting, shooting, and load- 
ing coal in the mines, which required large invest- 
ments in mechanical equipment. New experimental 
preparation plants were installed at Mines 7 and 8 
and new tipples were installed in Mines 14, 20, and 
22, designed to screen and prepare mechanically all 
grades of coal which it had and for which it hoped 
to create a large demand. Impurities were removed 
by washers and dry cleaning plants, which gave a 
more perfect product and removed the danger of 
variations in quality due to the human element in 
cleaning by hand. Fine coal was de-dusted and tip- 
ples were arranged with equipment and storage bins 
which permitted all sizes of coal to be remixed in 
proper percentage to give the individual consumer 
the coal best suited for his particular plant. Con- 
struction was started on similar plants at Mines 1, 
11, and 21 under a program entailing a total expen- 
diture of about two million dollars. The work was 
completed within a few months after the start of the 
new year. All the seven active mines so equipped 
with modern preparation and blending plants had a 
daily capacity of some 22,000 tons on a single shift 
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basis of seven hours, or 5,280,000 tons annually. To 
get a better distribution of the coal the company 
meanwhile expanded its sales department, adding 
to it a staff of servicing, mechanical, combustion, 
and metallurgical engineers to assist in a program 
of sales based upon selective application of coal. 
During the year the company was able to demon- 
strate to many users of coal by this system that 
it could furnish them with a better and more effi- 
cient coal than they had been using and at lower 
cost. This program, coordinated with the program 
at the mines, enabled the company to re-establish 
its coal on the accepted lists of many customers who 
had been unable to use Island Creek coal success- 
fully and economically. 


In 1936 dividends of $2.00 a share were declared 
on the common stock. Island Creek production for 
the year was increased 23.5 per cent as against an 
increase of 16 per cent for the country as a whole. 


Island Creek produced 1.03 per cent of the na- 
tional production compared with its previous ten- 
year average of 1.14 per cent. The explanation for 
the decline is that in the wage contract of 1933 the 
work hours had been reduced from 48 to 35 a week 
and this materially reduced the production capacity 
of the mines of the country. In 1929 the Island 
Creek produced 42 per cent more coal than it did 
in 1936 but with almost the identical number of 
employees, yet the hourly earnings in 1936 were 
15 per cent higher than in 1929 and the number of 
employees in 1936 was approximately 20 per cent 
larger than in 1935. The construction in Mines 7, 
14, 20, and 22 was completed and 781.66 acres of 
land adjoining the company’s holding was _ pur- 
chased which added approximately five million tons 
of coal to the recoverable reserve. 


Mr. William H. Coolidge, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the United States 
Coal and Oil Company and a Director of the Island 
Creek, died on May 28, 1936. 


In 1937 the car supply was excellent but there was 
a 4.32 per cent decrease in production which can 
be attributed partially to the Ohio River flood in 
January and February. Dividends of $2.00 a share 
were declared on the common stock. A new wage 
agreement was entered into for a period of two 
years, beginning April 1, 1937. This contract in- 
creased basic wage rates approximately 13 per cent, 
and it provided for a basic 35-hour week of five 
seven-hour days with time and a half for overtime. 
The new scale added about 18 cents a ton to pro- 
duction costs. The company, along with other pro- 
ducers served by the Chesapeake & Ohio, asked for 
a decrease in rates on coal for Tidewater shipments 
by Hampton Roads. 


On April 26, 1937, the Bituminous Coal Act was 
signed to take the place of the 1935 act which had 
been held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
The new act provided a tax of one cent per ton on 
all coal produced and sold, and an additional penalty 
tax of 1914 per cent on the gross sales value of 


coal sold by any producer who did not elect to be- 
come a code member and comply with the act. The 
company elected to become a code member and as- 
sisted the commission in attempting to make the law 
work. 


The act divided the country into 23 producing 
areas, and provided that the commission should 
establish minimum prices on all grades of coal and 
coordinate these with the prices in competing dis- 
tricts for delivery of coal in common consuming 
market areas to be established by the commission. 
The commission established 157 consuming areas. 
Each production area had a district board of coal 
producers with a representative of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The Board’s duties were to 
propose classification and prices on each grade of 
coal. These prices, in turn, were submitted to the 
Coal Commission which on December 1, 1937, is- 
sued a price list effective December 16, 1937, on 
about 40,000 different kinds, sizes, and grades of 
coal for delivery in the various consuming markets. 
There was dissatisfaction with the prices by pro- 
ducers, consumers, and public bodies. The Island 
Creek Company attempted to work out certain ad- 
justments through the district board and the com- 
mission but other producers and bodies of con- 
sumers instituted proceedings in the Federal Courts. 
resulting in injunctions against the application of 
prices. As a result of the confusion occasioned by 
this litigation the commission suspended all prices 
effective at midnight February 25, 1938. The with- 
drawal of these prices and a period of mild winter 
and stagnant industrial demand resulted in a very 
uncertain price situation. The Appalachian Coals, 
Inc., did a satisfactory job, however and was re- 
organized and strengthened. The taxes for 1937 
equaled 98 cents a share on the common stock. The 
reports required by the Social Security Act, the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Acts and other governmental acts 
placed a heavy burden on the accounting depart- 
ment. To better meet the situation the vice president 
and comptroller and his staff were consolidated and 
the offices moved to the general office in Hunting- 
ton in the belief that this consolidation would enable 
them to handle the paper work more promptly and 
more economically. The required reports this year 
were some 600 in number, but this, it developed, was 
just a start. By 1946, the number had increased to 
some 25,000. The general sales office of the Island 
Creek Coal Sales Company was moved to Hunting- 
ton along with the engineering, advertising, and 
statistical department. During the year the sales 
department had reasonable success with the sale 
of its cleaned, mixed, and blended coal on its “Selec- 
tive Application” plan of sale and it began to show 
some success in the sale of domestic coal under its 
“Byranchise Plans.” Both plans were in the develop- 
ment stage, but the results justified their continua- 
tion and expansion. Substantial improvements were 
made at Number 1 tipple to provide it with a new 
cleaning and blending plant. When this work was 
done all the larger mines were so outfitted with the 
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most modern mixing, cleaning, and blending equip- 
ment. 


On September 23, 1937, the Island Creek joined 
with its employees in buying a group life insurance 
policy, under the terms of which approximately 700 
employees secured insurance aggregating $2,250,000. 
A part of the premium was assumed by the company 
and the remainder, amounting to $7.20 per thou- 
sand per annum, was paid by the employees by 
monthly deductions from the payroll. This insur- 
ance was available regardless of the age of the em- 
ployee and without medical examination. The me- 
chanical installations at Mine 7 were completed, 
work was started on installation of a mechanical 
preparation and blending plant at Mine No. 1, and 
a new theatre was built. 


Stephen L. Bartlett, a director of the company 
since April 14, 1915, died on October 9, 1937. 


In 1988 dividends of $2.00 per share were de- 
clared on the common stock. 


A. R. Beisel retired and R. E. Salvati was elected 
Vice President and continued as General Manager. 
Salvati is a West Virginian, was educated in the 
School of Mines at the West Virginia University, 
and graduated in 1922. He began his career with 
the Island Creek Company as a track layer and had 
been successively Superintendent, Manager, and 
General Manager of Operations. In 1944 his title 
was changed to Vice President in Charge of Opera- 
tions. 


The production and consumption of coal was 
lower in 1938 than in any year in the preceding 30 
years with the exception of 1932-33. The reason as- 
signed was the depression of 1937 and continued 
through 1938. But the decrease in Island Creek pro- 
duction was five per cent less than the average for 
the nation and its production was 1.03 per cent of 
the nation’s production. The National Bituminous 
Coal Commission reported that the commercial com- 
panies in the coal industry sustained a loss of thirty- 
seven million dollars in 1937 and it was believed 
the loss in 1938 would be double that amount. The 
program of major improvements and mechanization 
of mine tipples and washing and preparation plants 
was completed and the principal operating mines 
had the most modern equipment available for min- 
ing and producing coal. To increase the distribution 
of its coal, in the fall of 1938 a substantial majority 
of the stock of the Carnegie Coal Corporation was 
purchased. The Carnegie Coal Corporation, through 
its subsidiary, owned two large docks, one at Duluth, 
Minnesota, and one at Superior, Wisconsin, which 
had a storage capacity of one million tons and a 
combined handling and storage capacity of one and 
a half million tons. Carnegie also operated retail 
coal yards in Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Paul and St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. The Carnegie Coal Corporation 
owned 4,100 acres of undeveloped coal land in Wash- 
ington County, Pennsylvania and Brooke County, 
West Virginia, and 2,000 acres of developed coal 
land in Washington County, Pennsylvania, on which 


were three active mines with a combined produc- 
tion capacity of 1,250,000 tons a year. This acreage 
had 35 million tons of unmined Pittsburgh coal, 
about 25 million of which was in the 4,100-acre tract 
undeveloped. The market for this coal was in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, New York, and 
Canada. After some months’ investigation it was 
decided to discontinue operation of the active mines 
and salvage and sell the equipment, and to hold the 
undeveloped acreage for reserve. This plan was be- 
gun in 1939 and the sale of the salvage was com- 
pleted satisfactorily in 1942. Core drilling was done 
on the Scotts Run tract and the quality of the coal 
was determined. Three hundred acres of surface 
land was acquired and the Scotts Run tract leased 
for strip mining and during 1942, 107,207 tons of 
coal were produced. In the next year 600 more acres 
of surface was bought for strip mining and the out- 
put was 386,505 tons. 


The National Bituminous Coal Act effective April, 
1937, was intended to create price stabilization re- 
gardless of production, supply, or demand. It had 
not been put into effect in 1938, and through that 
year it had been most expensive to the coal indus- 
try. The estimated cost to Island Creek, alone, was 
$100,000 to $125,000. Improvements at Mines 1 and 
21 consisting of new hauling and dumping facilities 
were completed. Building and equipping of tipples 
at Mine 1, which made it possible for this and Mine 
21 to use tipples and preparation plants jointly to 
process 8,000 tons of coal a day created one of the 
most efficient and satisfactory coal screening and 
preparation plants in use in the industry. Under 
trying and difficult conditions the sales department 
maintained the position of Island Creek Coal in the 
industry and found a wider market fov cleaned, 
mixed, and blended coal sold under its selective 
application plan at plants. The total taxes for 
1938, including Federal income taxes, were equiv- 
alent to 92 cents a share on the common stock. 


In 1939 the company had the usual, efficient 
transportation service and declared dividends of 
$2.00 a share on the common stock. There was an 
increase of production over the previous year, the 
Island Creek mines producing 1.21 per cent of the 
nation’s total, although there had been a suspen- 
sion of production between April 1st and May 
16th due to the failure to agree upon a wage scale. 
A substantial increase in shipments to the Great 
Lakes resulted from the acquisition of the Car- 
negie Coal Corporation and its subsidiary. Busi- 
ness on the Ohio River was 
been for several years, and in furtherance of the 
program of major improvements which had been 
under way for some years, 1,000 coal hauling mine 
cars, five coal loading machines, five coal drills 
and 4 locomotives were purchased. Aerial tram- 
ways for slate disposal at Mines 1 and 22 and dry- 
ing plants at Mines 1, 14, and 20 were completed 
with the result that all principal mines became 
modern and efficiently operated units. It was a 
highly competitive year but the company from 
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the beginning of the mechanical mining, cleaning, 
and preparing of its coal in 1935 had made every 
effort to coordinate the production and _ sales 
policy of the company which began at the time 
the selective application plan was started. This 
plan involves a survey of boiler rooms and com- 
prehensive studies through performance tests to 
show the value of the coal; and in order to carry 
it out competent combustion engineers were em- 
ployed who worked in cooperation with the sales 
department and the preparation department at 
the mines. It was reported during the preceding 
five years this department had made a survey of 
over 500 steam generating plants and conducted 
performance and costs tests in over 150. The advent 
of small automatic stokers used in home heating re- 
quired the preparation of sizes and grades of coal 
suitable for use in this type of equipment. The Is- 
land Creek Coal Sales Company’s selling department 
which sold both Island Creek and Pocahontas coal, 
carried on a modest advertising campaign for var- 
ious kinds and types of coal that were trademarked 
as Island Creek coal of different characteristics, 
under the trade names of Scarlet Flame, Scarlet Glo, 
Black Onyx, and Pioneer Island Creek. The Pond 
Creek Coal lines consisted of Indian Maid, Poca- 
hontas, and Four Point Pocahontas. During the 
year these coals were shipped to approximately 1,300 
industrial consumers in 600 communities in 24 states 
and the District of Columbia, Canada, and foreign 
countries. These sales were in addition to the coal 
distributed through the Carnegie Dock and Fuel 
Company. The National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion, which had been renamed the Coal Division, 
spent another year in attempting to prepare data 
on which to base minimum prices for coal and was 
expected to establish such prices by July 1, 1940. 
Taxes for the year amounted to $1.28 per share on 
the common stock of the company or 16 cents a ton 
on each ton of coal mined. 


In 1940 there was a satisfactory car supply and 
dividends of $3.00 per share were declared on the 
common stock. Taxes for the year amounted to $1,- 
354,233.99, which was equivalent to $2.28 per share 
on the common stock and 24 cents a ton on the coal 
mined. Coal production was increased over the 
previous year and equaled 1.22 per cent of the na- 
tion’s total. Negotiations for a wage contract with 
the United Mine Workers to take the place of the 
contract which was to expire on the first of April, 
1941, were in progress and the company felt and 
urged that it would be wise for the industry to re- 
turn to at least a 40-hour week under the new con- 
tract. There was an increase in the river traffic 
and the company purchased eight 1,000-ton barges. 
While the demand for coal was greater than at any 
time in the past ten years it was still in the highly 
competitive selective market and the sales depart- 
ment was busy in finding additional markets. 


Island Creek coal was sold in almost every state 
east of the Mississippi except the Gulf States, and 
in Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
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North and South Dakota, and in Ontario and Quebec, 
Canada. The minimum prices fixed by the National 
Bituminous Coal Act became effective on October 
1, 1940, and by December 31, 1940, taxes and district 
board assessments under the Bituminous Coal Act 
of 1937 amounted to approximately $200,000. Addi- 
tions to property consisted of equipment of plants 
for mines, and barges for the river company, a new 
screening plant installed at the Duluth Dock, a new 
recreational park, a swimming pool, and improve- 
ments to the schools and churches. 


In 1941 dividends of $2.50 were declared on the 
common stock. Taxes of all kinds increased to $4.87 
per share on the common stock. The contract with 
the United Mine Workers expired on March 31st and 
as a result there was a strike until a new contract 
for two years was entered into as of May 1, 1941. 
Under the new wage scale mines in the northern Ap- 
palachian field had a basic wage advance of $1.00 a 
day and mines in the southern field had a basic 
wage advance of $1.40 per day with a correspond- 
ing increase in other mining rates, which in the 
southern fields was 25 per cent over the previous 
schedule. The agreement was entered into under 
pressure from the National Defense Mediation 
Board. To cover this increase in wages required an 
advance in the price of coal. The National Bitum- 
inous Coal Act required a change in coal prices 
whenever there was a change of as much as 2 cents 
per ton up or down in the production cost and the 
company, in compliance with the Act, applied for a 
higher rate. But by reason of administration delays 
this increase was not allowed in the calendar year. 


During this year a large number of employees 
entered the military service, a number of whom had 
been employed as superintendents, engineers, and 
in other technical positions where years of training 
were required, and the management and personnel 
department were driven to maintain replacements. 


After seven years’ effort the mines had been 
transformed from the conventional method of min- 
ing coal by hand and cleaning and loading it into the 
mine cars with shovels, to completely mechanized 
mines where the coal is drilled, cut, loaded, cleaned 
and prepared by machinery. 


It was found, too, that as a result of a different 
preparation, sizing, and cleaning of coals it was 
necessary to find new and different markets and in 
many cases markets for smaller quantities but a 
larger number of customers and this change put a 
new responsibility on the sales department. 


Since the coal act was passed in 1937 the com- 
pany had paid in taxes and district board assess- 
ments for the administration of the act approxi- 
mately $280,000. 

The company purchased 98.3 per cent of the stock 
of the United Thacker Coal Company, a Maine 
Corporation, outright and 1.6 per cent under con- 
tract. This company owned approximately 22,000 
acres of coal land in Mingo County, parts of which 
adjoined its Island Creek holdings. 
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This property contained seams of coal then being 
worked by the Island Creek mines and the engineers 
estimated it contained more than 110 million tons 
of recoverable coal. 


On the property were three mining plants op- 
erating under lease. The mines were all relatively 
small producers. It was the purpose not to work 
the active mines but to hold the property as reserve 
tonnage for future developments. 


The dry cleaning plant was installed at Mine 20, 
crushers at Mines 1, 14, 20, and 22 and the tipple at 
Mine 16, air shaft for Mine 7, was reconstructed. 


In this year the employees of the company totaled 
3,016, 


Ben P. Bole, a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee, died on November 27, 1941. He had been a Direc- 
tor since June, 1913, and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee since 1915. 


In 1942 there were excellent transportation facil- 
ities and dividends of $2.00 were declared on the 
common stock. 


Coal production nationally set an all-time record, 
amounting to 580 million tons. Island Creek mines 
were operated on a two shift basis of seven hours 
a day five days a week, but beginning on February 
13, 1948, under a change in the contract, operation 
was increased to a two-shift basis of seven hours a 
day six days a week to overcome the manpower 
shortage under stress of the War. 


The demand for coal was such that it sold above 
the minimum prices provided by the Bituminous 
Coal Act. The minimum prices had been fixed by 
the OPA on May 18, 1942, with adjustments from 
time to time, but it was not until October 1, 1942. 
that the minimum prices were raised by the Coal 
Division to reflect the wage increases effected on 
May 1, 1941. While there had been advances in the 
cost of coal since that date, no further minimum 
prices were established by the division, and the com- 
pany felt that the Act had been of no value either 
to it or to the coal industry. 


Taxes now equalled $6.22 a share. By the end of 
1942, Island Creek acquired all the outstanding stock 
of the United Thacker Coal Company except eleven 
shares and during the year this subsidiary acquired 
approximately 2,750 acres of additional coal land 
in the vicinity of its property, bringing its total acre- 
age to approximately 24,750 and increasing the esti- 
mated recoverable tonnage from 110 million to 124 
million. 


Lessees of the United Thacker Coal Company 
produced 848,685 tons of coal. The Carnegie Coal 
Corporation meanwhile, substantially completed 
liquidations of the plants and equipment at its mines 
in Pennsylvania, which had been closed since 1939. 


During the year lessees of the Carnegie Coal 
Corporation produced 107,207 tons of coal. Addi- 
tions to the Island Creek property included five 
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loading machines, one locomotive, and completion of 
a new warehouse for the store department. The em- 
ployees numbered 3,441. 

In 1943 dividends of $2.00 were declared on the 
common stock. The car supply was satisfactory and 
it was thought that more bituminous coal was mined 
than in any previous year, despite spasmodic strikes. 

The Island Creek mines and lessees produced 9,- 
197,868 tons. The contract with the United Mine 
Workers expired on March 31, 1948, and the opera- 
tors were unable to obtain a new contract with the 
miners and comply with the government stabiliza- 
tion program. The wages in the coal industry were 
already higher than the stabilization program con- 
templated, but the miners demanded an increase of 
more than $2.00 a day. A 30-day extension of the 
contract was arranged by the government but at the 
expiration a strike took place on May Ist and the 
government, by executive order, seized the mines 
and placed them in charge of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

A temporary agreement was reached and the 
miners returned to work but after the War Labor 
Board’s decision on June 18, 1943, further strikes 
took place which were not settled until after the 
passage of the War Labor Disputes Act (Smith- 
Connally Bill) on June 25th. Shortly production 
was restored to normal and the mines were returned 
to their owners generally about August 21, 1943. 

While the Labor Board’s decision purported to ex- 
tend the contract between the operators and the 
miners until April 1, 1945, neither the Department 
of the Interior nor the miners treated the decision 
of the War Labor Board of June 18 as a final dis- 
position of the controversy, and a further strike 
took place at the end of October. 

By executive order on November 1, 19438, the 
government again seized the mines. Under this 
order Secretary of the Interior Ickes made a con- 
tract with the miners which the War Labor Board 
approved, giving them practically what they de- 
manded in March by establishing a portal-to-portal 
rather than a face-to-face contract. This agreement 
was to expire with termination of government con- 
trol but the Attorney General ruled that even though 
mines had been restored to production and the con- 
tract was drawn to expire with the end of govern- 
ment control, the Secretary of the Interior was not 
required to restore the properties to private owner- 
ship until the producers negotiated a contract with 
the miners and it was approved by the War Labor 
Board. 

A suit was brought by certain coal operators in 
the District Court of the United States for the West- 
ern Division of Virginia to determine the question 
whether travel time was work time under the Wage 
and Hour law. This court held it was not and an 
appeal was taken to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

In the latter part of the year certain groups of 
operators negotiated a contract with the United 
Mine Workers along the lines of the so-called Ickes- 
Lewis contract but the Southern coal producers, rep- 
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resenting the district in which the Island Creek 
mines were located, did not join in this, feeling that 
it did not comply with the stabilization act and that 
travel time was not work time under the law and 
that such an agreement could not be properly ap- 
proved by the War Labor Board. 

The Island Creek Company, along with certain 
others in the industry, made an agreement with 
the government electing to have the government 
operate its mines for the company’s accounts rather 
than for the account of the government, the con- 
tract subject to cancellation upon ten days’ notice. 


The manpower situation was becoming increas- 
ingly serious. Some 45,000 or more than 10 per 
cent of the working force of 19438, including 25 per 
cent of the men in employment of the Island Creek 
Company, had gone into the military service. These 
men represented the average for the industry and 
were largely the younger and more highly skilled 
men employed in the mechanized mines. 


Mine 11 plant was abandoned due to exhausted 
reserves. 


The lessees of the United Thacker Coal Company 
produced a total of 843,870 tons of coal and the 
United Thacker Coal Company increased its owner- 
ship of coal lands to approximately 36,500 acres. 
A portion of this property is contiguous to some of 
the Island Creek mines and increased the recover- 
able reserves through these mines. Company engi- 
neers reported that it had enough reserves to take 
care of the coal activities of the company for a long 
period of time. The Island Creek Fuel and Trans- 
portation Company, a subsidiary, had a normal year 
and handled 710,500 tons of Island Creek coal and 
589,800 tons for others. 


Carnegie Dock and Fuel Company handled over 
its docks 995,860 tons of coal and was helpful in 
establishing and distributing coal in the northwest. 
The Carnegie Coal Company purchased 600 acres 
of surface land for strip mining, and the output by 
its lessees was 386,505 tons. 


In 1944 dividends of $2.00 were declared on the 
common stock. Again bituminous coal production 
reached a new high and the company mines operated 
continuously. Although it had some 1,300 men serv- 
ing in the armed forces, the remainder of the em- 
ployees worked diligently and patriotically to make 
up for the manpower shortage. 


In anticipation of the expiration of the wage 
scale, on March 31, 1945, the unions disclosed that 
they intended to demand substantial increases in 
pay, including full hour rates for travel time, in- 
creased rates for second or night shift, increased 
rates in hourly pay, and other concessions. 


Two years before this the miners had demanded 
an increase of approximately $2.00 a day, an in- 
crease denied by the War Labor Board but indirectly 
granted under the guise of pay for travel, extra va- 
cation allowance, extra overtime, free tools and sup- 
plies of various kinds. 

On June 22, 1944, the government released its 
control of the mines without any accounting to the 
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government or without any claim made by the com- 
pany against the government for any financial loss. 


The case involving portal-to-portal contracts was 
before the Circuit Court of Appeals, which reversed 
the District Court and the case went to the United 
States Supreme Court. During the year under the 
contract made while the mines were under govern- 
ment control the company paid for the travel time 
as work time. In Island Creek mines actual work 
time was approximately seven and one half hours 
a day as against eight hours provided for in the 
contract under governmental control. 


The Island Creek ‘Transportation Company 
handled 1,450,040 tons of which 662,607 tons were 
shipped from the company mines. The rest was 
handled for other shippers. 


The officers of the company cooperated fully with 
the coal industry through the National Coal Asso- 
ciation and its two affiliates, namely, the Bitum- 
inous Coal Research, Inc., and the Bituminous Coal 
Institute. 


Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., is a non-profit, 
scientific organization whose purpose is to develop 
new uses and demands for bituminous coal. It has 
done a great deal in developing better equipment, 
methods, and facilities for burning coal and develop- 
ing and creating markets for coal and its by-prod- 
ucts. (Coal management agreed it was one of the 
most constructive steps ever taken by the coal in- 
dustry.) 


In the early part of this year the company entered 
into a working arrangement with the Columbian 
Carbon Company for prospecting and development 
of gas and possibly oil on some 35,000 acres of its 
land in Logan and Mingo Counties, West Virginia, 
and during the year eight wells were completed to 
various gas producing sands. Two were dry wells 
and six had an open flow estimated at seven and a 
half million cubic feet per day, but for lack of trans- 
portation facilities the wells were capped, although 
it was decided that the prospecting should continue 
through 1945 and possibly in 1946. During the year 
the company acquired 7,900 acres of coal and sur- 
face land and added to the property account 700 
mine cars, eight loading machines, conveyors and 
belts and various items of plant equipment. 


The management, realizing that efficient and loya! 
management, production and sales departments 
were essential, on the first of October, 1944, estab- 
lished a modest retirement annuity plan for salaried 
employees whose salaries were $225.00 or more per 
month. It was underwritten by the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company and was approved by the United 
States Treasury Department. This is a group plan 
under which the comvany and employees contributed 
to the cost and the benefits accrued for both past 
and current service. The plan vrovides for a retire- 
ment age of 65. The sum of $180,308.33 was paid 
to the insurance company for past service benefits 
earned by the employees under the terms of the 
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plan, and this amount, together with the company’s 
portion of the costs for current service was charged 
to operating expense. 


In 1945 the transportation service was excellent. 
Dividends of $2.00 a share were declared on the 
common stock. The Columbian Carbon Company 
continued its prospecting for gas and oil and had 
drilled twenty-seven wells, of which seventeen were 
producing gas wells, one produced a small quantity 
of high grade oil, and nine had gas showings of in- 
sufficient quantity to be of commercial value. The 
productive gas wells indicate an open flow of ap- 
proximately 38 million cubic feet a day. It is pro- 
posed to continue this development through 1946 
and to make no plans for sales until the drilling pro- 
gram has progressed to a point where pipe lines and 
transportation facilities can be planned _ intelli- 
gently. It was thought with the completion of the 
drilling program for 1946 the marketing of gas 
could begin. 


Mr. Clarence A. Hight, Director and Vice Presi- 
dent since 1910, died on June 30, 1945. Mr. Hight 
was an incorporator of both the United States Coal 
and Oil Company and the Island Creek Coal Com- 
pany and for many years was a Director and Clerk 
of the former company. 


The Island Creek Fuel & Transportation Com- 
pany handled a total of 1,236,163 tons over its river 
facilities, of which 616,077 tons were produced from 
the company mines. Operating river facilities were 
handicapped by the lack of coal supplies which, 
under order of the Solid Fuels Administration, had 
to be used for other purposes during the war, but a 
substantial increase in tonnage was anticipated in 
1946. The company acquired 245 acres of mineral 
land and bought a steamer, the Renown, which was 
changed from an oil to a coal burner. The Carnegie 
Dock and Fuel Company on its docks at Duluth, 
Minnesota, and Superior, Wisconsin, handled 895.,- 
800 tons. On May 7, 1945, the United States Su- 
preme Court decided the Jewell Ridge portal-to- 
portal case by a five to four decision that the coal 
industries must pay for travel time as work time. 
The rule remained to be applied in the Island Creek 
Mines, but under it the actual productive time of 
miners would become approximately 714 hours a 
day, with pay for nine hours. 


Island Creek and its subsidiaries own approxi- 
mately 70,000 acres of surface lands, some two- 
thirds of which is available for growing timber for 
mine use. This land is in charge of the timber de- 
partment staff and as a matter of both protection 
and economy it added a well trained forestry en- 
gineer to this department, to push a comprehensive 
program of growing and harvesting a large part of 
the timbers needed in the mine operations. 


Since the inauguration of the group life insurance 
plan in September, 1937, the beneficiaries of forty 
employees have received (1945) death benefits 
totaling $157,700. In 1945 there were 495 employees 
who were insured for $2,429,100, and at the same 


time there were 260 salaried employees earning $225 
or more a month who were participating in the re- 
tirement annuity plan. The company’s contribution 
to this plan for 1945 totaled $41,183. Many former 
employees returned from the war and resumed their 
positions with the company. 


One new mine, Number 24, was begun.on the 
property of the subsidiary United Thacker Coal 
Company. It operates in the Cedar Grove series, 
and has an annual capacity of 1,000,000 tons. The 
mine is served by the Norfolk & Western Railroad, 
whose lines have been extended into this territory. 
The new mine is completely mechanized and has a 
preparation plant of the latest design to facilitate 
advantageous marketing of the coal. Plans were 
completed to open another mine to be known as No. 
25 as soon as material and equipment are available, 
and this mine, adjacent to Mine 24, also will have 
an average annual output of one million tons. It 
was hoped that the mine would be in full operation 
by July, 1947. Plans were made for opening five 
more mines within the next five to eight years, along 
lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, with a com- 
bined annual capacity of approximately three mil- 
lion tons. These mines when placed in operation 
are to be completely mechanized. The entire pro- 
gram of the new mines will require an expenditure 
of seven to eight million dollars. During the year 
the management continued its interest in and sup- 
port of the cooperative movements within the in- 
dustry carried on by the National Coal Association 
through its affiliates, the Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., and the Bituminous Coal Institute. 


The Bituminous Coal Research made encouraging 
progress in the development of new and improved 
burning equipment for domestic and industrial use. 
It also made progress in various experiments di- 
rected towards the development of a gas turbine 
locomotive, which should be an advance over the 
present steam driven locomotive and compete favor- 
ably with the most modern Diesels. The Bituminous 
Coal Institute also made progress in its effort to 
create a better understanding of the coal industry 
and its services performed for the American indus- 
tries and the people. Although the United States 
did not enter the war until December 1941, the 
country was on a war basis almost from the begin- 
ning of the war in Europe and coal was perhaps the 
most decisive factor in winning the war. The gov- 
ernment forecast the requirements annuallv and the 
producers arose to the occasion. In the five year 
period from 1941 to 1945, when the war ended, the 
Bituminous Coal industry produced 2.883 million 
tons of coal and of this amount the Island Creek 
Coal Company produced in excess of 41 million tons, 
despite the handicaps of manvower, absenteeism, 
and strikes. The first two were possibly unavoid- 
able, but the strikes deserve some further notice. 
When the wage scale expired on March 31, 1941, the 
miners demanded an increase in wages and changed 
working conditions, which were not agreed to, and 
a strike followed. Under pressure from the Na- 
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tional Defense Mediation Board a new wage scale 
was agreed to effective May 1, 1941, the contract 
to expire March 31, 1948. At another place we 
showed the extent of this increase and its inequal- 
ities to the southern operator. 


In 1942 the mines were operated on a two-shift 
basis of seven hours a day five days a week, but 
beginning on February 13, 1943, the number of days, 
by mutual agreement, was increased to six a week. 
In 19438 the miners demanded an increase of $2.00 
a day which was denied by the War Labor Board. 
but was indirectly granted under the guise of travel 
time, extra overtime, and furnishing of free tools 
and supplies of various kinds. A new wage scale 
was agreed on, to become effective April 1, 1945. 
The contract contained the provision that either 
party might reopen negotiations at any time after 
March 1, 1946. Under the terms of this new con- 
tract the average daily earnings of Island Creek em- 
ployees was $11.63, and the average annual earn- 
ings of the men who worked full available time in 
each pay period during the full year was approxi- 
mately $3,600. Under the wage scale in effect on 
January 1, 1941, the miners working at basic hourly 
rates received $28.00 for a five day work week. 
Under the new contract they received, including pay 
for travel time, within the mine $50.00 for five days 
or $63.50 for a six-day week. Machine operators 
earned $62.15 for five days’ work or $79.08 for a 
six-day week. In addition, a shift differential was 
paid night workers. Vacation allowances of $75 a 
year and tools and supplies formerly purchased by 
the employee were furnished by the employer. Be- 
ginning October 8, 1945, there were sporadic strikes 
over the unionizing of foremen and supervisory em- 
ployees. A conference was requested by the mine 
workers for March 12, 1946, to consider a new wage 
contract and they presented a number of demands 
which included, (a) a bonus of 10 cents a ton on 
each ton of coal mined, to be put into a fund to be 
administered by the United Mine Workers and used 
as a general relief fund for miners — this demand 
had first been made in 1944; (b) the right to or- 
ganize supervisory employees, and (c) the contract 
to include a so-called safety code, which by the terms 
of the contract would make Federal mining regula- 
tions a part of the contract and in effect displace 
state law by Federal regulations. These demands 
were regarded by the operators as revolutionary and 
were rejected. The deadlock continued until April 
Ist -when a strike was launched; and on May 22. 
1946 the government seized the mines and Admiral] 
Ben Morrell was put in control. A contract was 
then made by the government representatives, and 
John L. Lewis, representing the United Mine 
Workers, got substantially all he demanded. The 
mines were still being operated by the government 
until late in Huntington’s 75th Anniversary year. 

While these negotiations were in progress there 
was much sneechmaking by the representatives of 
the United Mine Workers of America. In one of 
these speeches a reference was made to the Island 
Creek properties and the horrors of absentee land- 


lordism was dwelt upon, and in support of this 
thesis the speaker said that the estate of the late 
A. F. Holden dominated the Island Creek Coal Com- 
pany. The report to the stockholders for the year 
1945, which is available to anyone interested, shows 
that on December 31st of that year there were 528 
preferred stockholders and 4,568 common _ stock- 
holders widely scattered. The common stock out- 
standing was 593,66514 shares and the average num- 
ber of shares of common stock held by each stock- 
holder was 130. While the charge of absentee land- 
lordism is without foundation in the case at hand. 
it is worth while to keep in mind that when the 
Island Creek began development in Logan, there 
was neither population NOR capital in West Vir- 
ginia to make the development and outsiders came in 
and transformed an uninhabited area of mountain 
land into a prosperous mining community. A. F. 
Holden used his money and gave his energy and 
vision to make this transformation and it is diffi- 
cult to understand how this activity is open to any 
criticism. 


In spite of the vicissitudes mentioned herein the 
company has gone steadily ahead develoving its 
mines and maintaining the highest standards in the 
coal industry and in the 45 years which have passed 
since the Island Creek had its beginning, four men 
have shaved its destiny. These men are Coolidge, 
Holden, Davis, and Francis. Coolidge was a New 
Englander, Holden a product of the great Middle- 
west. Tom B. Davis was a West Virginian and J. D. 
Francis came from the mountains of eastern Ken- 
tucky. In an article in Fortune in March 1938, an 
appraisement of these men was made and it was 
said that they were farsighted enough to see the 
gamble of the coal business and strong enough to 
resist this gamble and build on solid ground. To 
this appraisement the writer adds that each be- 
lieved in the sanctity of contract and in time of 
stress and strain when coal was scarce and prices 
were skyrocketing, they observed the sanctity of 
contract and delivered coal as per contract, and 
more than that, they refused to sell coal at what 
they believed was not a fair price, recognizing that 
such high prices were robbery and in the end would 
drive buyers to cheaper fuel and hurt the coal busi- 
ness. In the initial development of the property the 
human element was taken into account and living 
conditions provided that equalled and even surpassed 
the best of present day living conditions in most in- 
dustries. This was a farsighted policy and it has 
been consistently followed to this day. And it can 
be emvhasized that these improvements in living 
conditions were begun forty years before the ad- 
vent of the so-called trained social worker. 


This conservatism is further shown in the small 
turnover in the Directorate and in the choice of op- 
erating men. In the long life of the e»mpany there 
have been five overating executives. Two of these. 
Beebe and Hardy. served for a very short period. 
Edward P. Merrill was a pioneer and he laid the 
foundations broad and deep. A. R. Beisel served 
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longest. He was an operating man of the highest 
order, quiet and retiring, but his feet were squarely 
on the ground and he built an operating organiza- 
tion equal to the best and it had the admiration of 
coal men. Beisel retired and Salvati succeeded him. 
Salvati served with Beisel long enough to make one 
believe that his operating theories and practices 
will probably be along the same line as Beisel’s, so 
with this fortunate corporate management, good 
operating men, and the best of operating methods, 
the Island Creek today has the model mining com- 
munity in the Appalachian Field. 


Under their stewardship the property has been 
developed and kept in repair. Their employees have 
been paid at the highest wage scale in their terri- 
tory and regular dividends have been paid to the 
stockholders. 


Beginning in 1905 with a production of 147,703 
tons, in the peak year of 1944 the Island Creek 
mines produced 7,227,379 tons. Including the pro- 
duction for 1945, the Island Creek mines through 
the years have produced 151, 556,606 tons, to which 
must be added 11,408,645 tons produced by lessees’ 
mines, making a total production from Island Creek 
property of 162,965,251 tons. 


Its property account has grown from $5,348,038 
in 1905 to a gross value in 1945 of $30,453,251.53. 
Included in this value are coal, timber, and surface 
lands of a value of $12,464,615.51. 


At the end of 1945 it had 528 preferred stock- 
holders, 4,567 common stockholders and 3,517 em- 
ployees. It is still forward-looking and is prepared 
to meet what the forecasts show will be the coal 
requirements for the next five-year period in pre- 
paring to maintain an average production of seven 
million tons per year. We have pointed out how it 
has met changing conditions for successful market- 
ing of coal, how it has interested itself and has 
supported cooperative movements and joined with 
retail merchants to launch a nationwide coopera- 
tive program to promote the sales of modern burn- 
ing equipment and improve coal heating service to 
the householder; but in all these activities it has had 
time to continue its experiments in human rela- 
tions. 


But to continue the story of this experiment about 
which Edward V. d’Invilliers told. It has an indus- 
trial relations program which includes four major 
divisions. The most imvortant is the health and 
sanitation division, Holden Hospital Corporation, 
which is in charge of Dr. J. W. Lyons, who has a 
staff of seven doctors, six of whom reside in main 
Holden in order to be available at the hospital at 
all times but have office hours at outlying overa- 
tions. There are seven regular nurses. The monthly 
cost to miners for complete hospitalization is $1.75 
regardless of the number of members in his fam- 
ily. Medical fees are $1.00 for single men and $1.50 
for married men. The dairy located about two miles 
from main Holden is in charge of John Kilgour, and 
is a modern one. The herd consists of 90 Ayrshire 


and Holstein cattle, 68 milk cows, two of which, 
Pars Lillian as a two-year-old won a blue ribbon in 
the National Dairy Show. Pars Lilly Ann was Grand 
Champion at the West Virginia Dairy Show in 1941. 
An Ayrshire bull was Grand Champion of the Green- 
brier Fair in 1941. Milk from the dairy is delivered 
daily to the homes in the mining community. In 
addition, the sanitation program includes daily 
garbage disposal by trucks maintained by the com- 
pany and all houses are equipped with running 
water. Houses of recent construction have baths. 


The housing program, in charge of W. B. Reese, 
has to do with the construction and maintenance 
of new homes, the rental of houses, and the placing 
of families. In old days company houses were 
painted one color. At the Island Creek the homes 
are painted in different colors and present a more 
pleasing effect. Cottages have four to six rooms, 
hardwood floors, painted walls, white woodwork, 
and baths, and rent at an average of $3.00 per 
month per room, which includes water which is 
piped from purifying plants and includes garbage 
disposal. Electricity is furnished by the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company and coal is sold for heat- 
ing and cooking purposes at the year round price 
of $2.80 per month regardless of the quantity. The 
employment and training program is under the di- 
rection of Henry W. Lowe, as supervisor. An em- 
ployment office is maintained at main Holden. Pros- 
pective employees are required to take a complete 
physical examination and the training includes a 
combination of industrial programs supplemented 
by T. W.I. program, which is sponsored by the War 
Manpower Commission and includes the use of vis- 
ual aid films and yard work. The company also op- 
erates a class in leadership to train men for posi- 
tions as foremen and other supervisory capacities, 
a course for training store employees and a course 
in labor relations for men who are in supervisory 
positions and in recreational and educational work. 
The recreational program is under the supervision 
of J. B. and Bess Babyak, who have an office at 
main Holden. Babyak has supervision of the swim- 
ming pool which is open to the employees of the 
company and their guests. The old athletic field 
which adjoins the swimming pool is a fine site for 
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a planned field house, which will house a clubroom, 
basketball court, showers, and offices, and across 
main Island Creek is a level field which has been 
selected for the new athletic field. 


The Boy Scouts of America have eight white 
troops and one colored troop with a total member- 
ship of 138 and there are nine active Girl Scout 
groups with a membership of 140, all on Island 
Creek property. The athletic program includes soft- 
ball teams, basketball teams, and the gymnasium at 
Holden High School is used for indoor games and 
for recreational meetings. An annual event is the 
spring health festival. 


The value of religious life was recognized in the 
beginning when churches were built from time to 
time as the plant was extended. Its Catholic Church 
in main Holden is served by a priest from Logan. 
The church serves a membership of about 300. Be- 
cause of the large number of congregations in the 
various towns, the company encourages communh- 
ity churches rather than individual denominations 
and provides a building for churches and assists in 
coordinating the activities of these bodies. These 
community churches have been erected in all towns 
but the largest one is at main Holden. This build- 
ing is large and has a chapel, Sunday School room, 
and a kitchen. Negro churches were also provided 
for Baptist and Methodist congregations. 


During the war the company encouraged victory 
gardens. Working with the State Department of 
Education the Island Creek developed a fine school 
system throughout. It built eleven buildings for 
school use and the state provided the Holden Junior 
High School and the colored school. Sixty-two 
teachers are employed and there are 2,148 pupils 
enrolled on the property. Two nursery schools are 
maintained by the company for training and care 
of small children and a part of the industrial rela- 
tions program is a twelve-page “Four Wing News,” 
a real weekly newspaper under the charge of an 
experienced newspaper man, which contains com- 
munity news and is distributed free to employees 
of Island Creek Coal Company, Marianna Smoke- 
less Coal Company and the Pond Creek Pocahontas 
Company. 


GEORGE CULLEN 


Mayors 


The mayors of the City of Huntington, thirty- 
eight in number, have with the fewest exceptions, 
been representative men. Five, namely, Dr. E. 8S. 
Buffington, T. J. Burke, W. H. Bull, George Cullen, 
and T. S. Garland were Confederate soldiers. E. A. 
Bennett was a major in the Union Army. Five 
mayors were doctors and five mayors ~were lawyers. 
There have been three instances in which father 
and son have been mayor, namely, P. C. Buffington 
and his son Dr. E. S. Buffington, Ely Ensign and 
his son John W. Ensign, Floyd S. Chapman and his 
son Martin V. Chapman. The Chapmans have the 
additional distinction that M. V. Chapman, father 
of Floyd and the grandfather of Martin, was the 
first mayor of Central City. One Mayor, T. J. Burke, 
resigned and the council asked him to reconsider. 
Two mayors, Leon S. Wiles and Floyd 8S. Chapman, 
died in office. Paul O. Fiedler served as a Private 
in Co. G, 332 Infantry, A. E. F. in 1918. 


1872-1874: Peter Cline Buffington 
1874-1876: Thomas J. Burke 
1876-1877: M. G. Nichols 
1877-1878: Thomas J. Burke 
1878-1879: J. M. Layne 
1879-1880: E.S. Buffington 
1880-1882: George Cullen 
1882-1883: J. M. Layne 
1883-1884: Hamilton Dickey 
1884-1885: A. L. Crider 
1885-1886: E. A. Bennett 


Dr. C. R. ENSLOW 
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E. S. KUFFINGTON 


THOS. S. GARLAND 


E. A. BENNETT 


1886-1887: A. H. Woodworth 
1887-1889: T. S. Garland 
1889-1890: R. E. Hagan 
1890-1891: T. S. Garland 
1891-1892: Hamilton Dickey 
1892-1893: W. H. Bull 
1893-1895: George I. Neal 
1895-1896: C. R. Enslow 
1896-1897: Ely Ensign 
1897-1898: W. F. Hite 
1898-1899: Charles A. Nash 
1899-1900: H. A. Brandebury 
1900-1901: H. A. Brandebury 
1901-1903: H. C. Gordon 
1903-1905: CC. M. Buck 
1905-1906: H. C. Gordon 
1906-1908: John W. Ensign 
1908-1909: J. B. Stevenson 
1909-1912: Rufus Switzer 
1912-1915: Floyd 8. Chapman 
1915-1918: Edmund Sehon 
1918-1918: L. S. Wiles 
1918-1918: Ira J. Harshbarger 
1918-1919: Rufus Switzer 
1919-1922: C. W. Campbell 
1922-1925: Floyd 8S. Chapman 
1925-1928: W. E. Neal 
1928-1931: J. Boyce Taylor 
1931-1932: Floyd 8. Chapman 
1932-1934: George D. Bradshaw 
1935-19386: Martin V. Chapman 
1937-1940: G. R. Seamonds 
1941-1942: CC. V. Swann 
1943-1946: P. O. Fiedler 


LEON S. WILES 


IRA J. HARSHBARGER- GEORGE D. BRADSHAW 
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In 1894 the City Council gave the G. A. R. and Camp Garnet Con- 
federate Veterans each a lot in Spring Hill Cemetery. When the Board 
of Park Commissioners was organized it set aside a plot in this cemetery 
named Soldiers Rest for indigent soldiers who had served honorably. 
Each grave is marked with a Government marker and the above cross 
stands near the center of this plot. This cross was designed and erected 
by Presbrey-Leland, Inc., New York City. 
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